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Fourth Report FroM tHE COMMITTEE’ 


or THE Hon. House of CoMMons, ap- 
pointed to examine and consider what 
Regulations and Checks have heen esta- 
blished, in order to coutroul the several 
Branches of the Pustic ExPenpirurs 
in Great Britain and Ireland; and how 
far the same have been effectual ; and what 
further Measures can be adopted for redu- 
cing any Part of the said Expenditure, or 
diminishing the Amount of Salaries and 
Emoluments, without Detriment to The 
Pustic Service.* 


(Ordered to be printed, March 24, 1809.] 
ComMisstongers FOR Dutcu Prizes, &e. 


Your Committee, having-derived from the 
Minutes of Evidence and Proceedings of 
the Committees on Public Expenditure of the 
preceding Sessions referred to them by the 
House, some material information respecting 
the establishment and the transactions of the 
Commissioners for the Sale, Management, 
and Disposal of Dutch Property, captured or 
detained on the occasion of the commence- 
ment of hostilities with Holland, im conse- 
quence of its invasion by the Freuch, have 
pursued the investigation of that subjeet, and 
proceed to report npon it. 

The Commissioners, who were five in. 
humber, were appointed in 1795 under the 
authority of the 2ist clause of the 35th Geo. 
3, chapter 80; and their Commission, after 
reciting in the words of the Act, ihat ‘ the 
Cargoes of Dutch Ships, detained or 


* The third Report (with the history of 
the preceding Reports) will be foand in Pano- 
rama, Vol. IV. p. 1041, ef seg. It treats 
of Pensions Compensations-— Sineeures— 

eversions—, and contains a List of Mem- 
bers of House of Commons holding Oftices. 


Vou. VI, [Lit. Pan. May 1809.) 


** brought in, might perish or be greatly 
** injured if some provision was not made 
‘* respecting the same, authorizes the Com- 
** missioners to take such Ships and Cargoés 
“* under their care, and to manage, sell, and 
‘ dispose of the same according to such In« 
** structions as they should from time to time 
‘* receive from the King in Council.” 

The Lords of the Privy Council, in their 
Instructions dated 13th June 1795, direct 
the Commissioners generally as to the conduct 
of their transactions, and require them to 
keep Minutes of all their Proceedings, and 
to ‘* keep Accounts in such form as the 
“© Lords Commissioners of the Treasury shall 
‘« direet or approve.” No Instructious ap- 

ear to have proceeded from the Board of 

‘reasury, and the Commissioners represent 
themselves to have undertaken their Offica, 
without having come to any understanding 
with any branch of the Government respect= 
ing the manner Of deriving their compensation 
for their services, or the amaunt of it. 

They state, that they were charged with 
the investigation of numerous claims to Bri- 
tish and Neutral Property found in the de- 
tained and captured Vessels, and, in many 
cases, acted in a judicial character in this 
respect ; that they received a separate and 
Special Commission to take the management 
of sundry Dutch Vessels brought into Ire= 
land; that they had to make arrangements 
with the East Incia Company respecting care 
goes directed to be sold by the Company at 
their own sales ; that they had toadjust many _ 
complicated accounts with their Agents at 
the Outports, and to settle the wages of the 
Officers aud Crews both of the vessels of 
which the cargoes were sold by the East 
India Company, and of thoseewhjch were 
intrusted altogether to their own. manager 
ment, and that they found the duties of their 
office to be for some tafe extremely difficult 
and laborious. They@ebserve however, that 
their sales ceased and their transactions were 
nearly brought to a elose in July 1799, but 
that the final adjustment of them had been 
protracted partly by small sales of remnants 
Tot compleied till November 1901,” partly 
by some ‘* property claimed in the Court of 
Admiralty not adjudged till July 1808,” partly 
by ‘* unsettied accounts with the Executor of 
the late King’s Procter, of which jhe balance 
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was not paid till January last,” but chiefly 
by an important lawsuit commenced in 1797, 
which brought into question property to thre 
amount of about £180,000. The suit has 
within these few months terminated in their 
favour, and the Commissioners now expect 
that in the course of the ensuing summer 
they shall close their transactions, and deliver 
in their accounts to Government. 

It appears by a paper dated 29th April 
1808, that the gross amount of the pro- 
duce of the Ships and of the Ships and 
Cargoes sold (of which Cargoes Your Com- 
mittee perceive that much the larger part 
was sold by the East India Company) was 

£ 1,937,064 
The Charges were... .....631,239 
Commission charged.... 88,164 
RestitutionstoClaimants 69,988 


Grants to Captors........117,746 907,137 


Leaving a net amount of..........£1,029,927 
From which was further to be 

deducted on account of loss on 

Ships in debt (that is, on Ships 

the Charges en which exceeded 


Leaving at that time the esti- 
mated net Sum of....... £977,269 


The chief part of the balance now in hand 
is invested in Government of other securities, 
‘which run at interest. ‘The sum of £900,000 
has been paid at sundry periods to Govern- 
ment, and having been carried to the account 
of the Consolidated Fund, has been applied 
to the purposes prescribed by Parliament. 


Your Committee now proceed to offer some 
Observations on a variety of points to whitch 
their attention has been called, referring to 
the Appendix for a more detailed account of 
some of the circumstances which they shall 
notice. 

It has been already mentioned, that no 
agreement in respect to the ~~ or amount 
of remuneration was made at the time when 
the Commissioners were appointed. The 
difficulty of ascertaining beforehand the de- 
gree of trouble to be incurred, and the nature 
of the duties to be performed, may form, in 
some cases, a sufficient motive for suspending 
the determination of both the amount and 
manner of an allowance. But vo circum- 
stances have appeared which furnish a justifi- 
eation of the delay of no less than 14 years, 
which in this instance bas taken place. It 
belonged to the Government, after the lapse 
of a moderate period, io take up the consi- 
deration of the remuneration due tothe Com- 
missioners, with a view to its being submitted 
to Parliament;.and when the subject had 
manifestly eseaped attention, the is 


sioners ought to have given notice of the 
omission. But they have to this day held no 
communication with any branch of the Go- 
vernment on this question. Under these 
circumstances they had, in the judgment of 
Your Committee, no right to appropriate any 
sums to themselves as compensation ; indeed 
the terms of their Commission, already quo- 
ted, direct them to dispose of the Dutch 
Property intrusted to them only ‘* according 
to such Instructions as they should receive 
Srom the King in Council,” and the Instruc- 
tions accordingly given, since they merely 
authorize allowances to crews in payment of 
wages, do not appear to your Committee in 
any degree to sanction such application of 
their funds. The 26th clause of 35 Geo. 3, 
authorizes the Payment of “ the Expences 
of the Sales out of the Proceeds,” but the 
term ‘ Expences” cannot, in the judgment 
of Your Committee, be construed to include 
the Payment of Remuneration to the Com- 
missioners, since neither the mode nor the 
amount of it had been sanctioned by the 
Government. 

It appears, however, that the Commis- 
sioners, at a very early period, proceeded both 
to determine in the first instance for them- 
selves the Rate of Compensation due, and 
also actually to apply it to their own use, 
intending to make mention of this point onl 
on the final settlement of their affairs, rem 
they have from time to time had to commu- 
nicate with the Secretary of the Treasury on 
other matters, and have transmitted to the 
Lords of the Privy Council some general 
Statements. The Ccnhyiaheaden which they 
have taken has been a commission of 5 per 
cent. on the gross produce of the Sales; a 
subject on wluch Your Committee will offer 
some further Reinarks towards the conclusion 
of this Report. It has been charged on the 
principle of a mercantile transaction ; butit 
is here observable, that they have deviated 
from the custom of Merchants, by beep 
large. sums for Commission before they ha 
either received or paid over the whole net 
Proceeds of the Cargoes, on the gross produce 
of which the Commission was charged, and 
also before they had rendered up their Ac- 
counts. 

Your Committee deem it necessary to ani- 
madvert on the length of time which has been 
suffered to elapse without renderin a A Te- 
gular Accounts, and without their being 
called for by the Government. 

The chief object of examination in such 
cases is the detection and feetification of er- 
rors, and the recovery ‘of sums improperly 
withheld from the Public; but when any 
considerable period has passed, theelucidation 


of Accounts is rendered difficult, as Your 
Committee have experienced in the-¢ourse of 
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the present investigation, and the recovery of 
mouey becomes a measure of harshness. ‘The 
Comn:issioner, on whom the Financial De- 
partment is said to have devolved, is lately 
dead: and the want of recollection observable 


in many parts of the annexed Evidence, is a | 


furter exemplification of the inconvenience 
resuiting from the long delay which has taken 
place. 

Your Committee called for a Copy of such 
Statements of the Transactions of the Com- 
missioners as had from time to time been 
delivered by thei tothe Board of ‘Treasury. 
The chief Paper furnished in return is dated 
20th July 1796, being the Copy of a Report 
presented to the Privy Council, which was 


evidenity furnished rather with a view of | 
shewing the sum then ‘-emed likely to accrue | 


from the Sale of "Dutch Property, than of 
submitting the transactions of the Commissi- 
oners to examination. Itis observable that 
although in this Report, which is in a great 
measure an Estimate, the total amount of the 
Charges incurred is given, and several par- 
ticulars composing them are specified, no 
mention of Commission is made, though it 
was undoubtedly an Item at that time sufli- 
ciently large to have been included in the 
enumeration ; for under this head, the sum 
of £.25,000 had been then divided. This 


omission might lead to a supposition that no 


Commission had been taken. 

In the case of successive Sales of a similar 
kind made by Merchants acting as Factors, it 
is the custom to make up separate account 
sales of the several cargoes, uniil the delivery 
of which the charge of commission is delayed 
and also to render an annual Account Cur- 
rent, detailing all the Receipts and Payments 
of the year. Ifthe transactions of the Com- 
missioners are to be considered as of a mer- 


‘eantile nature, the Public ought not to be 


without the benefit of those checks upon the 


temporary account should be opened with the 
Banker witht whom he was individually cons 
nected. The clause does not appearto have 
escaped the attention of the Commissioners ; 
but it is stated in the evidence, that they 
understood it to apply, not to all the Proceeds 
of their Sales as they arose, butto the Surplus 
of the Proceeds above the sums expected by 
them to be wanted for charges and current 
payments, They have retained a large ba- 
lance of cash for these purposes, and they re- 
present that they were obliged to do this, 
because oinerwise an order of His Majesty in 
Couacil for a supply of cash, would from time 
to time have been necessary, the money paid 
into the Bank under the direction of the Act 
being no longer subject to the call of the 
Commissioners. They further state, that 
being authorized by the 23d ‘clause of the 35 
Geo. 3. c. 80. to restore all goods which 
should be proved to belong to Neutrals, and 
having sold most of such goods before the 
decision of the claims, they deemed it neces- 
sary to retain cash sufficient for this purpose. 
Your Committee nevertheless cannot ap- 
prove of the construction which the Com- 
missioners have given to the Law. Their 
payments into the Bank appear to Lave been 
large payments made with ‘a view to their 
immediate transfer from. thence into the 
Exchequer; but the terms used in the Act 
are, that the Proceeds, after payment of the 
Duty and expences of Sale, were to be paid 
into the Bank,‘* and remain there ;” an ex- 
pression which implies, that the Cash was 
not merely to pass through the Bank in its 
way to the Exchequer, but was to be lodged 
in the Bank as a place of safe custody, in 
order to await the direction of the Privy 


| Council. ‘The Legislature, however, seems 


conduct of their Agents which have been | 


generally established among Merchants. 


- The Act authorising the appointment of the | 


Commissioners, contains a clause, ‘* requir- 
** ing” that they shall ‘* cause the Proceeds 
‘* of their Sales,” after ‘* payment of the Du- 
ties and the Expences,” to be paid into 
“the Bank of England, there to remain 
** subject to such orders as His Majesty, with 
** the advice of His Privy Council, may from 
time to time think fit to give thereupon,” 
or es the Court of Admiralty may think fit to 
give in the case of Sales made under the au- 
thority of that Court. Your Committee ex- 
pected that the Cash of the Commissioners 
would, in pursuance of this clause, have been 
kept solely at the Bank, but they find that it 
was during the first year lodged only with a 
piers Banker ; and that five private Bankers 

ave been occasionally employed, each of the 
Cowmissioners having recommended that a 


not to have anticipated the circumstance of 
certain sums being necessary to be withdrawn 
from the amount of the Proceeds in. hand, 
with a view both to the payment of Charges 
and to Restitations of Property due to Neu- 
irals; and, by uot providing very specifically 
or conveniently for these objects, it has af- 
forded some countenance to that interpretation 
of the Law which has taken place. 

Your Committec think, that the difficulty 
which opposed the adoption of a strict econ- 
truction of the Act, has been much over- 
stated by the Commissioners. At the com- 
mencement of their transactions, having no 
Money in hand for current Payments, they 
obtained an Order of Council, directing 
£ 25,000 to be advanced to them in order to 
supply their immediate occasions, which sum 
was to be replaced by the subsequent Proceed s 
of Sales. ‘They might afterwards have ob- 
tained successive Orders of Council for simi- 
lar purposes, as well as for the satisfaction of 
Claimants, without any great inconvenience , 
and in this case the Lords of the Privy Gouns 
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cil would have had the opportunity of exer- 
vising their judgment as to the amount of the 
M proper to be placed at the disposal of 
the Commissioners <A less objectionable 
mode of proceeding, though not confurmable 
to the Act, would have been to keep two Ac- 
counts with the Bank ; the one, an Account 
of money paid in under the Aet, and conse- 

vently subject only to the Orders of the 

ing iv Council; the other, a separate Ac- 
count, subject to the Contraul of the Com- 
missioners. This expedient was resorted to 
after the first twelve months, but there was 
still no relinquishment of the practice of keep- 
ing a large Balance with private Bankers. 
On the supposition of any uncertainty as to 
the construction of the Act, the subject ought 


to have been distinctly submitted to the Lords | 


of the Privy Council in pursuance of their 
Instructions, which had directed an applica- 
tion to themselves * in all cases of doubt or 
*© difficulty.” 

Your Committee are further of opinion, 
that if the Act had been silent on this topic, 
the Commissioners ought to have lodged their 
Cash in the Bank of England, and with a 
view to future cases they think that it may be 
useful to suggest the following general fea. 
sons: 

First, The Public have an interest in thus 
preferring the Bank, which is nearly similar 
to that which the Commissioners may indi- 
vidually be supposed to have had in favouring 
their respective Bankers. Indeed, since the 
Report on the Bank of England, made by the 
former Committee on Public Expenditure ,* in 
which the Average Amount of the Govern- 
ment Balances in the Bank was stated, that 
Corporation has consented to make some 
compensation for benefit of this kind, by 
affording to the Public the Loan of a consi- 
derable Sum without Interest. A general 
intention of employing the Bank of England 
as the Banker of the Public, was then profes- 
sed ; and there can be no doubt that every 
reference shewn to the Bank ought now to 
considered as contributing the liberal ful- 
filment of the general pore, it of that ar- 
rangement, and even though not repaid by a 
specific compensation, as producing some cor- 
responding advantages. 
he more safe custody ofthe Public Money 
entrusted to the Commiasioners, is another 
motive for lodging it in the Bank. Your 
Committee conceive, that in the case of any 
Joss arising out of the confidence which the 
Commissioners have placed in privaie Banks 
(an event, in the present high state of credit, 


admitted 40 be extremely improbable) the: 


* For this Report-see Panorama, Vol. III. 

. 673 to 686—In page 1082 of the same 

Vola will be-fownd also an account of the 
here alluded to. 


Commissioners would have been personally 
responsible. 

here is a third reason for this preference 
of the Bank of England, which is not less 
important. The Bank makes no allowance 
of Interest, and shews no species of favour to 
the Individual who places in it a considerable 


‘Balance of Cash. ‘The Public Accountants, 


who keep Cash inthe Bank, are therefore 
under no temptation to render their Balances 
unnecessarily large, and are likely not to fail 
in the punctuality of their payments into the 
Exchequer. 

Your Committee have next to notice the 
too great magnitude of the Balances of Cash 
which appear in the Cash-book of the Com- 
missioners, especially during a large part of 
the two first years, a subject not unconnected 
with the preceding observations. 

The Paper in the Appendix shews the Ba- 
lance to have been, at the end of October 1795, 
about £100,000, and to have gradually risen 
by the end of April 1796, to above £200,000, 
between which period and the end of May, 
1797, it fell to about £160,000. It fluctuated 
between about 80 and 120,000 during the 
next four years, and between 50 and 70,000 
during almost the whole succeeding period. 

Your Committee have learnt by their inspec- 
tion of the Minute-book of the Commission- 
ers, that on the 25th February 1796, infor- 
mation was asked on the part of Mr. Pitt, 
whether any and what sum then in hand aris- 
ing from the disposal of Dutch Property, 
could be paid into the Exchequer for the ser- 
vice of the current year; and that the Com- 
missioners replied, that no payment of conse- 
quence into the Bank according to the Act of 
Parliament could be made, unless the Trea- 
sury should first move the Lords of the Privy 
Council to direct the India Company to pay a 
sum (amounting to about £118,000) then 
due from the Company to the Commissioners. 

At the time of this application, the Balance 
in hand, the amount of which appears not to 
have been stated to the Treasury, was about 
£190,000, and it was never so low as 
£150,000; in the course of the next 15 
months, a Balance apparently much more 
than sufficient to allow of a payment of 
£50,000 (the sum usually transferred at one 
time) into the Bank under the Act. The 
Commissioners state to Your Committee, 
thas demands upon them to the amount of not 
less than about £260,000, were then outstand- 
ing; but this sum must obviously comprize 
the paymetits which were to be expected ina 
long sueceeding period, for all the actual pay- 
nents of the following sixteen months (if'a 
sum of £50,000 paid to Government on the 
30th June 1796, and of £49,000, transfer- 
red on 31st December 17096 to the Commis- 
sioners, on account of Commission, and of 
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about £49,000 paid to Captors, which had 
been previously received from the East India 
Company for that purpose within the same 
period, ure excepted) amounted to only about 
£143,000, according toa statement of the 
Commissioners. These payments are un- 
doubtedly no exact or very sure criterion of 
the sam which might fairly be considered on 
the 25th February 1796, as likely to be wan- 
ted. They however furnish a strong pre- 
sumption on the subject, and the circumstance 
of the £50,000 just mentioned having been 
aforded to Government, besides £40,000 to 
the Commissioners, a few months atter the 
25th February 1796, without producing a re- 
duction of the balance below £150,000, 
affords additional reason for thinking that 
there was no sufficient ground for objecting 
io make a payment into the Exchequer as 
desired. It is further observable, that the 
Commissioners in their Statement on this sub- 
ject to Your Committee, omit to mention the 
sums which in February 1796, they might 
expect to receive. The sums actually received 
in the first fifteen of the above-mentioned 
sixteen months, (exclusive of the £49,000, 
which were both received from the East India 
Company, and paid over to Captors as already 
stated) appear by a paper called for by Your 
Committee, to have been more than equal to 
the sum paid in the correspdnding period, if 
the before mentioned payments of £50,000 
to Government and £40,000. to the Com- 
missioners are included. It is moreover ob- 
servable, that a sum of from £86,000 to 
£665,000 (which in conformity to a clause 
in 35 Geo. 3. ch. 80. was gathering interest at 
4 percent.) lay in the handsof the East India 
Company from the beginning of March 1796 
to March 1798, being the Produce of Seles 
made by them from time to time on account 
of the Commissioners, a part of which fund, 
supposing a proper understanding on this sub- 


ject to have subsisted between the Commis- 


sioners, the Government, and the East India 
Company, wight have been convertible to 
the purpose of supplying the Commissioners 
with the means of meeting some of the de- 
mands voming unexpectedly upon them. It 
is therefore on the whole presumable, that at 
the time of the application in question, a fur- 
ther mrnenee of the large balance already 
in hand, rather than a dimiaution of it, was 


reasonably to be expected, - 


Your Committee cannot contemplate the 
magnitude of the Balances as they appear in 
the Cash-Book of the Commissioners, with- 
out expressing an opinion, that (supposing it 
allowable for the Commissioners to adopt that 
construction of the Act which they have given 


toit) these Balances ought to have been made | 


praductiye by investing a very large proportion 


of them in yee Bills for the benefit of 
the Public. Probably not less than between 40 
and £50,000. would have accrued in the way 
of interest from a due.attention to economy 
on the part of the Commissioners in this par- 
ticular, and the employment of the chief part 
of their large cash for such a purpose would 
have constituted a much better apology than 
has been offered by them for withholding 
from the Bank the sums which the Act, ac- 
cording to the strict construction of it, re- 
quired to be paid into it, and would unquest- 
ionably have been the most convenient ar- 
rangement. 

In the year 1799, a sum of £27,000, due 
to Captors, was turned to this ase, which, 
through the accumulation of interest, amoun- 
ted to £38,553, at the time when it was 
paid; and a sum of about £33,000 has been 
obtained for interest on the balances in the 
hands of the East India Company. 

It has indeed been denen: in the pro- 
gress of these inquiries, that the Commission- 
ers have availed themselves of the opportunity 
so obviously afforded them of rendering their 


balances productive, but that they employed . 


them, during the years which preceded the 


completion of their sales, pg with a view - 


to their own emolument. They have invested 
a part of them in Exchequer Bills, a part in 
India Bonds, and a small part in the very exe 
ceptionable article of Bills of Exehange on 
individuals, which they have discoun- 
ted. 


the Beard to employ any part of the cash in 
hand in this manner, and no proof of such 
employment of it appears among the Receipts 
and Payments of the Cash-Book; the Ba- 
lances of which. therefore Jo not exhibit, as 
they ought to do, the amount of Cash ia the 
hands of the Bank, and of the several Bank- 
ers, but include the sum lent out at interest ; 
neither has any trace of the transaction been 
exhibited in any Account, nor any mention 
of it been made to Government, except that 
at about the same time when it was stated 
to the Cominittee on Public Expenditure, the 
Treasury were furnished with a Copy of the 
Statement. The Committee itself did not at 
once receive correct or explicit information on 
this point. It will appear by the Papers and 
Evidence annexed, that on the 2d March 
1807, the Commissioners weie directed (neare 
ly in the same terms in which the Heads of 
other Offices were required to furnish their 
Returns) to give an ‘ Account of their Esta- 
‘© blishment and Names, how paid, Salary, 
“© Fees, and other Emoluments, and amount 
“* of their Receipts on an average of the last 
three years,“* The Commissioners stated 
in their sal that they had ‘* no Salary, 


|‘ Fees, or Emoluments, they being paid the 
the Pro- 


‘* usual Commission on the sale o 
H.3 


No minute was made of any Resolution of 
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*« perty placed under their care, out of which 
“« they paid Salaries to Clerks, and all otber 
«* expences of their Establishment ;” and 
they proceeded to say, that ‘* their Sales 
«© having ceased from the year 1798, and con- 
** sequently their Commission also, they ex- 
“« pected to be allowed, on the final settle- 
«« ment of their Accounts, a reasonable re- 
«* muneration for their services since that 
*« period.” Jn an examination of one of the 
Commissioners which took place a week after, 
he having mentioned that a ‘* Sum had been 
invested for the benefit af Captors,” was 
thereupon asked, ‘* What was the amount 
** of the sum vested in Publie Securities?” 
and. he replied, ** about £27,000 for the 
«« Captors,.and the whole Remainder is inves- 
ted alsoin Public’ Securities, which we 
** shall account for to Government (wien we 
close our Accounts) with Interest.’— 
In an explanatory Paper, delivered to the 
Committee a fortnight afser this examination, 
the Commissioners, after stating, ‘* that 
** they have taken particular care from time 
to time not toretain a larger Balance than 
** was necessary to meet the exigencies to 
*« which they were liable,” add, that ¢* they 
«* have invested the greatest part of thot 
«* Money in Public Securities, with a view 
«© of making it productive while it remained 
an their hands.” ‘They then say, that éhey 
consider themselves accountable to Govern- 
<© ment for the Interest thus accruing.” These 
expressions seem to Your Committee to imply 
that they considered themselves accountable 
to Government for whatever Interest they had 
at any time received by lending the Balances 
in hand, with the exception only of that por- 
tion of Interest for which they had represen- 
ted themselves as accountable to Captors. 


‘They further observe in this explanatory | 


Paper, that * on the other hand, having re- 
«« ceived no Commission since the year 1790, 
“« they conceive that the Services they have 
** since rendered will not be more than ade- 
quately compensated by that Interest, &c.” 
But when the Commissioners where specifi- 
cally required, by a subsequent Order of gth 
March 1808, to render ** an Account of In- 
«< terest and Benefit of any kind derived from 
*< the possession of any Money which, in 
*« virtue of their Commission, may from time 
** to time have remained in their hands, and 
«* of which no Account had been rendered to 
*« the Treasury,” they took a distinction be- 
tween two considerable sunis, received by 
them for Interest at different periods, the one 
a sum of about £18,000 (or of about £16,000 
according toa subsequently corrected: State- 
ment) received for Interest before the comple- 
tion of their Sales ; the other, a sum of about 
£26,000, received after that period; and 
they remarked, that ‘* it isfor the last of 
these sums that they have declared them- 
“* selves ready to account,” but that as to 


the smaller sum, first received, ‘* they have 
only kept an agcount of it as between them- 
selves.” They have declared themselves unable 
to furnish, from their private Papers, all the 
luformation which has been asked respecting 
the Sum first received, but they conkdeatt 
remark, that the Profit thus made is not 
more than the Sum stated. 

They endeavour to establish their title to 
the Sum first received partly by claiming 
Interest on their Balances as privilege com. 
mon to Public Accountants, and partly by 
observing, that the Sum in question is not 
equal to certain Sums which they h.d relin- 

uished, though entitled to them. ‘The chief 
Sum said to be so relinquished is that part of 
their Commission whice had been appiied by 
them to the pavment of the Expences of their 


from the burthen of supporting which they 
now claimed a right to be exempt, although, 
in their original Return, they had professed 
to charge themselves with it. . Another Sum, 
which they take cred! for having relinquished, 
consists of some Cominission which they for- 
| bore to charge to Capiors, but the reason 
| assigned for this, renunciation is one which 
| Your Committee cannot countenance or ap- 
| prove. 

»  Annexed isa Paper transmitted by one of 
the Commissioners, in explanation of the 
meaning of the expressions used in their first 
Return; but, in the judgment of Your 
| Committee, it has not removed the ground of 
any of the preceding Observations. 

Your Committee now proceed to the last 
point on which it is necessary to dwell, 
namely, the Amount and Mode of Remune- 
ration which, under all the circumstances of 
the present case, seem the most proper to be 
adopted. 

The following is the Amount of the Profits 
which were stated on the 10th February 1809, 
to have been received by the Commissioners : 

Commission at 5 per cent. on the gross 
Proceeds of their Sales, after paying Charges 


{ 
| Establishment (amounting to about £715,000) 
| 


of their Establishment.......... 45157 
Interest 


Making 114,941 


It was then also stated, that a further sum 
had been received, or was receivable, for 
Interest, which would make the Profits of 
the 124,785 

Subject to a Deduction of......... 1,587 

Making: 123,198 

They have expected for Commis- 
sion a further sum of about,......... 10,000 


Making the Total Profite received, 
and expected, 133,198 
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Much the larger part of their Commission 
has been charged on Property sold for them 
by the East India Company, who, by a 
clause in 37 Geo. 3. c. 80. were allowed 5 

r cent. for their Expence in effecting such 

ales. 


The Commissioners, in their first Return, 
have termed a Commission of 5 per cent. on 
the gross Proceeds of their Sales, ‘* the usual 
Commission ;” but 2$ per cent. on the gross 
Proceeds is the highest Rate common among 
Merchants, and is the Rate charged by them 
in the case of goods sold through the medium 
of the East India Company. The Interest 
which the Commissioners have derived from 
the great Balance of Cash in their hands is 
not warranted by mercantile practice, an 
exact Interest Account being generally kept 
between Merchants selling on Commission 
and their Employers, to whom indeed they 
frequently make large advances ; and a Com- 
mission of 2! per cent. is, therefore, to be 
considered as in some measure a recompence 
for that accommodation. It may be further 
remarked, that the extraordinary magnitude 
of the Sales of the Commissioners form a 
reasonable ground fer keeping down the Rate 
of Commission. This principle was urged in 
the Report of the Committee on Public Offi- 
ces upon the Bank, with a reference to the 
allowance made for the Management of the 
Public Debt, and has been since acted upon ; 
and it no less. evidently applies to the present 
case, 

But the grounds on which the Commis- 
sioners have preferred their Claim to a Com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the gross Proceeds 
in their more recent Statements, have chiefly 
been—a precedent for that Allowance, sup- 
posed to have been afforded in the case of a 
similar Commission issued in the War of 
i756,—and the general practice of Prize 
Agents. 

The Commissioners state themselves to 
have derived their intelligence on the former 
of these points from a conversation with the 
late Mr. Aufrere, one of the Commissioners 
in 1756, but their Information is very imper- 
fect and incorrect; and the Commissioner 
who gave Evidence before’ Your Committee, 
professed not to know whether: the Commis- 
sion was charged on the gross or on the net 
Amount of the Proceeds of the Sales. It 
appears by some authentic documents on this 
subject, of which copies are aunexed, that a 
Commission of 21 per cent. on the net Pro- 
ceeds having been granted, out of which 
various undefined expences were to be defray- 
ed, the Commissioners represented these ex- 
pences (which, according to their construction 
of the term, included inécen and various 
other Charges besides those of their Establish- 
ment) to amount to move than their Com- 
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mission ; and that a Commission of 2! per 
cent. on the net Proceeds of Sales, indepen 
dently of all expences, was consequently 
substituted. A copy of the Entry in the 
Account presented to the Treasury by the 
Auditor, after the termination of the transac- 
tions under this Commission, is inserted in 
the Appendix, by which it appears that the 
total sum paid for Commission was £14,768. 
33.—It was divided among 14 Commissioners. 

The rate of Commission charged by Prize 
Agents has been fixed by long usage at 5 per 
cent. ; and has lately been applied by the 
Law to the net Proceeds of Sale, having 
before been charged on the gross Proceeds. 
It appears by the evidence, that the excess of 
the Commission of Prize Agents above that 
of Merchants is justified chiefly by the pecu- 
liar trouble imposed on the Prize Agent in 
the distribution of the Proceeds of his Sales 
among the Crews of the capturing Vessels, a 
trouble from which the Commissioners for 
the Sale of Dutch Property were exempt. 
If also the capital employed by the Prize 
Agent, and the responsibility and risk to 
which he is subject, are taken into considera- 
tion, little disparity between the two charges 
will be found. 

Your Committee will now present an Es- 
timate of the remuneration, to which the 
Commissioners would be entitied according 
toeach of the three principles which have 
been mentioned. 

First.—If the Commission usual among 
Merchants of 2$ per cent. on the gross 
Proceeds of Sales should be granted, about 
£50,000 would be the amount of the allow- 
ance, out of which the expences of the Ess 
tablishmeat (in all about £17,000) would 
be to be defrayed, leaving about £33,000 
clear profit to be divided among the Commis- 
sioners. 

gdly.—If the principle adopted in 1756, of 
2} per cent. on the ne¢ Proceeds (which may 
amount to about £1,300,000, or £1,400,000) 
should be resorted to, a sum of about £32,500 
to £35,000 would be receivable, which, the 
expences of the Establishment being paid, 
would leave about £15,500 to £18,000 to 
be divided among the Commissioners. 

3dly.—If the Commission should be. cal- 
culated at the rate which was usual among 
Prize Agents at the time when the Commis- 
sioners began to act, namely, 5 per cent. on 
the gross Proceeds of Sales, the sum would 
be about £99,000 subject to a similar deduc- 
tion, leaving a clear profit of about £82,000. 

Your Committee can by no means agree 
to decide the question according to this prin- 
ciple. The, Commission received by. Prize 
Agents at the time when the Commissioners 
were appointed, has lately been determined 
to be a more than adequate remunerstion for 
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the whole of their trouble. It should also 
be recollected, that the Commissioners not 
only have been exempt from the labour of 
distributing the Proceeds of their Sales among 
the individual Sailors concerned in the Cap- 
tures, and from much other trouble and res- 
ponsibility, as well as from the advances to 
which Prize Agents are subject, but are also 
enabled, by the magnitude of the sum on 
which their Comuiission is charged, to trans- 
act the Public Business at a much lower rate 
than is fairly due to individuals receiving 
ordinary consignments. 


On the whole, Your Committee recom- 
mend that a Commission of £5 per cent. on 
the net Proceeds of Sales should be allowed 
to the Cummissioners, they paying the char- 
ges of their Establishment. 


This allowance will probably amount to 
not less than about £50,000 or #10,000 to 
‘each Commissioner, and will be more by 
about £17,000 than would he due to them 
according to the usual practice of Merchants, 
and more by at least about £32,000 than 
they could claim according to the precedertt 
of 1756, to which they have appealed. 


The excess. of this Remuneration above 
that enjoyed by Merchants, as well as above 
that granted in 1756, may be justified on the 

round partly of the more than ordiuary trou- 
Ble imposed on the present Commissioners, 
and partly by the length of time during which 
their Commission has necessarily subsisted, 
and perhaps partly also by the circumstance 
of Your Commitee, in consequence of the 
omission not only of the Commissioners, but 
also of the Government, having to recom- 
mend a retrospective arrangement. ‘The sum 
which the Commissioners wii! bave to re- 
und, in case of the adoption of this sugges- 
tion, will be noi less than between 60 and 
£.70,000. They will also fail to reccive 
nearly £.20,000, which they appear to have 
expected to appropriate to their own use, for 
further Interest and Commission. 


Your Committee cannot allow anv weight 
ta the Qbservation, that two of the Com- 
missioners having, after a terin, quitted their 
professions with a view to the fulfilment of 
their trust, some reference should be made to 
this circumstance in estimating the Amount 
of the Remuneration. No noti¢e of the in- 
tended sacrifice was given; and it js obvious, 
that by proportioning the general compensa- 
tion receivable by the Body to the special 
Clain:s of two Individuals, a more than ade- 
quate Reward would be granted to the majo- 
ity. 

If jt should be thought fit to adopt the 
suggestion of Your Committee, the Com- 
muissioners ought to be credited in account for 


the proposed Commission, and to be debited 
for all sums applied to their own use, since 
they have been taken without due authority, 
the same general principles being observed by 
the Auditors in the settlement of the con- 
cerns of these Commissioners which are usual 
in similar cases. 

Your Committee further suggest, that the 
Commissioners should be directed to use their 
utmost diligence to make up and transmit 
their Atcounts to the Lords of His Majesty's 
Privy Council, with a view to their being 
subinitied to the Board of ‘Treasury, and by 
them referred to the Auditors. 


Your Committee have not pursued theit 
examination of all the topics to which their 
attention has been called, as_ will be seen by 
the Evidence, partly because such investiga- 
tion might detain them too long from their 
inquiries into ofher subjects, aud partly on the 
ground of theit not wishing to be considered 
as exempting the Government from the Duty 
of appiving their attention to the transactions 
of the Commissioners or the Auditors from 
the diligent and exact performance of the 
fanttions of their important office. The 
magnitude of the charges on the Vessels and 
Cargoes sold, which manifests itself in the 
differerrce between the gross and the net Pros 
ceeds and in the extess of the Charges above 
the whole Proceeds in the case of many Ves 
sels, appear to demand attention. 

Your Committee have had it chiefly in 
their view to examine and animadvert upor. 
those points which derive. inportance either 
from the magnitude of the saving in ques- 
tion, or from their involving some general 
principles, on which it might be material to 
insist. 


Onareview of the whole of the subject 
which has been before them, they beg leave 
generally to remark, that to commit pecuniary 
trusts of extraordinary magnitude to Per- 
sons, however respectable as Individuals, and 
however qualified for their employment ly 
the habits of their former lives, without 
settling, during a long course of years, the 
mode or amount ef thew . remuneration,— 
without providing any material check on their 
proceedings,—and without reminding them 
of their responsibility by calling for any te- 
gular or periodical account, is a neglect 
which may be expected often to lead to equal- 
ly prejudicial consequences,and is a deviation 
JSrom the acknowledged Duty, and also, as 
Your Commitiee trust, from the ordinary 
practice of Government. 
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Commissioners for the Management and 
Disposal of PorruGuese, SPANISH, Da- 


and Shi nd Ca 
| the net Proceeds of their Sules, which is ex- 


captured at the commencement of the pre- 
sent War; and Commissioners for 
Claims upon AMERICA. 


Your Committee annex some information 
respecting the transactions of the Commis- 
sioners for the. management and disposal of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Prussian, Damsh and 


Dutch captured Property ; and also respecting 


the Cominissioners employed in the distri- 
bution of the sum of £.000,000, obtained 
ander the late Convegtion with the Duited 
States of America. 

Tae Commissioners for Portugnes¢ Pro- 
perty have expressed an expectation of being 
permitted to charge a Couunission of 24-per- 
cent. on the value of the Goods of which 
they have the management and disposal, and 
a further Commission of one per-cent. in those 
eases in which a sale shall have taken place, 
they paying out of their Commission the 
eharges of their Establishment ; and they ob- 
serve, that they look to no other compensa- 
tion. They mention, that they have render- 
ed some partial Accounts to the Treasury, and 
invested a sum in Exchequer Bills, for the iu- 
terest on which they wiil account to Govern. 
ment. Jt appears however by a late commu- 
nication, that an alteration i: respect to this 
remuneration will take place. ‘The cash of 
these Commissioners (contrary to the general 
principle recommended by Your Committee) 
is lodged with a private Banker. 

The Commissioners for Spanish Property 
have been authorised by the Board of ‘Trea 
sury to receive, exclusive of their expences, 
one per-cent. on the net Proceeds of Ships 
and of Goods ; 4-per-cent, on specie ; 4-per- 
cent on Marine dnsurances ; and §-per-cent, 
on the Purchase and Resale of Eachequer 
Bills. ‘They have accounted for the Interest 
which they have received, and, having dispo- 
sed of the Ships and Cargoes committed to 


their care, have rendered the Account to 


Government. 

The Commissioners for Prussian Property 
charge a Commission of two per-ceut. on the 
vet Proceeds of their Sales, except Bullion, 
on which only 1Qs. per-cent. is charged, ex- 
elusive of ** moderate and reasonable expen- 
ces ;” they have invested their balance in Ex- 
chequer Bills ; the Interest on which is to be 
accounted for to Government. 

The Commissioners for Danish Property 
charge a Commission of 24-per-cent. on the 
net Proceeds of Ships and Beams besides 
one per-cent. on remittances of Proceeds from 
abroad ; }-per-cent. on Insurances ; and 


per-cent. on the Purchase and Sale of Exche- 


quer Bills ; and they have no other emolu- 
aipents. 

The Commissioners for Dutch Property 
captured at the commencement of the present 
war, charge a Commission of 2!-per-cent: on 


clusive ef all expences. 

The Commissioness for the settlement of 
American Claims received, when in America, 
£.1,500. per aunum each, besides a sum of 
£.5,000 granted to the principal Comimis- 
sioner as @ compensation, in consideration of 
which he was induced to leave his profes- 
sion. 

The temuneration for their services in En- 

ndis reserved for consideration. 

¥our Comimittee are confirmed by the pre- 
ceding Statement, in the judgment which 
they Nave already delivered respecting the re- 
muneration which may be reasonable in the 
case of the Commissioners appointed in 1795, 
for the management and disposal of Dutch 
Property. 

The several Commissioners appointed since 
the commencement of the present War, for 
the disposal of captured property, have deri-. 
ved their authority from letiers addressed to 
the King’s Procter and have been directed to 
deliver to the Registry of the Court of Admi- 
ralty, Statements of the Sale and Proceeds of 
each Ship and Cargo sold by them, in. the 
same manner as Prize Agents. ‘These State- 
ments, forming a part of the Records of the 
Registry of the Court, are open to the inspec- 
tiou of all persons having an interest therein ; , 
and in the event of any application from such 
parties are subject to the revision-aud controul 
of the Court, in the same manner as the 
Statements of Prize Agents. ‘The Commis- 
sioners have also been required to transmit to 
the Treasury, Cash Accounts, as soon as they 
can be made up, and vouchers, in order to 
examination. They are exempt from judicial 
duties, Your Committee are of opinion, that 
through the means which have been menti- 
oned, considerable security for the due per- 
formance of these trusts is afforded both to 
individual Claimants and to the Public. 


We make no remarks on this Report: the 


| sentiments expressed by the Committee are 


those of enlightened minds, and men of bu- 
siness. The public is under essential obliga- 
tions to them; and the applause. of their 
fellow citizens will attend them. We cannot, 
therefore, but respectfully await their exami- 
nation of the further objects, which they 
have in charge; the honour of our nation, 
the welfare of the public, and the future con- 
duct of national affairs in the most satisfac- 
tory manner, are all in their hands.—We une 
derstand that the names of the Commissioners 
are James Crawfurd, John Brickwood, Allen 
Chatfield, Joho Bowles, and Alexander Bax- 
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4 Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, 
by Charles Wilkins, LL.D. F. R.S. 
Price £4. 4s. 4to. pp. 656. Printed for 
the Author, and sold by Black, Parry and 
Kingsbury, London, 1808. 

Tue philosophy of language has at- 
tracted the attention of the learned ever 
since the revival of letters in Eorope ; 
and the various modes by which the 
tongue is rendered interpreter to the 
thoughts have been brought into compa- 
rison with each other, in order to discover, 
if possible, the whole extent of its pow- 
ers, and totrace the origin and progress 
of speech from the first dawn of inter- 
course and civilization to the supposed 
standard of its perfection. ‘The introduc- 
tion, by an almost sudden discovery, of a 
new, yet cultivated and scientific language, 
among these points of comparison, must 
necessarily constitute an important epoch 
in literature. For, if such a language be 
found to partake of the common princi- 
pies and properties which characterize 
all other classical and finished dialects of 
antiquity, it will, of course, contribute 
essentially to determine the precise li- 
* mitations of the mind in the science of 
expression. Such a discovery may either 
confirm or confate the opinion, that one 
and the same original] idiom was the com- 
mon parent of all which have since 
existed. 

Wisdom is almost proverbially derived 

from the East; and the artificial refine- 

ments by which social life is benefited or 
adorned, have gradually travelled west- 
ward. Yet the labours of the modern 
grammiarians and critics of Europe have 
been almost exclusively devoted to the 
acquisition and elucidation of the languages 
of Greece and Rome: and the ideal stan- 
dard which they have formed and recom- 
mended, of excellence in composition, is 
derived from works still extant in those 
Jangnages. Occasionally, indeed, a few 
met¥: of ‘deep research have bent their 
thoughits’to the Hebrew, to the Arabic, 
orto the Persian, with little other view 
than the pursuit of dry etymology ; and 
the- lamented and excellent orientalist, 

Sir Jones, exhibits: almost.a solitary , 

instance of genius and taste; applied to, 

the study of Eastern’. authors; sunbiassed. 
by acquired predilection for their European. 


rivals. 
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This general jndifference of our literati 
to the learned and beautiful writings of 
Asia is attributable to the want of an 
Asiatic turn of mind: to an inaptitude for 
the splendid imagery, the vivid descrip. 
tions, and figurative representations, uni- 
versally predominant inthe East. These, 
to eur cooler conceptions, appear forced, 
turgid and preposterous. But, true criti- 
cism should embrace excellence of every 
species ; and should consider nothing as 
unworthy of notice, which has attracted 
the admiration, and secured the applause 
of the most capable judges among the 
most polished nations of the world. 

It is, at least, certain, that philology, 
as a science, must continue defective, 
while any of the sources of well con- 
structed language remain unexplored, 
The endeavours of the learned and inde- 
fatigable compiler of the Sanskrita Gram- 
mar to remove this defect, have conferred 
a most essential, and extensive obligation 
on literature. His work, though evi- 
dently a summary transcript of nume- 
rous treatises by original Hindoo gramma- 
rians, is distinguished by the originality 
of the matter ; it has also peculiar merit 
in the precision of its arrangements, and 
inthe clearness of its precepts. The well 
known talents of the author require no 
encomium fromus, The public has long 
acknowledged obligations to them, It is 
not therefore, our intention to enlarge on 
the claims of the writer to the patronage 
of the judicious, but merely to offer some 
account of the characteristic nature of the 
performance. 

At first sight, a grammar of nearly 
700 quarto pages, has somewhat of a 
startling, and even formidable appearance; 
but when it is considered that we have no 
Dictionary, or other work whatever, yet 
published, in this language, the necessity 
for accompanying such a performance in 
its progress with a kind of running no- 
menclator, is self evident. It consists 
of eleven chapters; of which, the two 
first, on the written elements and or- 
thography of the language, are undoubt- 
edly the most curious. In these, the true, 
principles for the construction of an al-. 
phabet are more elaborately detailed, and 
more successfully practised, than has ever. 
been -attempted elsewhere. It is quite 
a'phenomenon,’ to find a'set of letters, 
‘in which not one has either an amliguous 


or a dogbie sound: and which are capa~ 
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ble of adaptation to almost every diffe- 
rent language, with the same facility and 
accuracy as to that for which they were 
originally designed. Moreover, this ele- 
mentary precision has one very extraordi- 
nary advantage ; imasmuch as it greatly 
obviates the possibility of false spelling. 
Whoever has once made himself master 
of the alphabet, has obtained all that is 
necessary for reading and writing: and 
the period passed by European children in 
learning to spell, may be engaged in 
other and better purposes. Every thing 
in this alphabet is new, original, and in- 
structive. Itisthe only instance where 
the vowels and consonants form separate 
classes; and where the order of the 
letters is evidently that of nature, com- 
mencing with the simplest possible emis- 
sion of sound, and gradually proceeding 
through the whole diapason of vocables ; 
afterwards taking the several organs of 
speech in a regular series, beginning with 
the throat, from thence to the palate ; next 
to the bell, or hollow of the ssull itself; 
and lastly to letters of a mixt character ; 
called by this scientific author semi-vow- 
els. From each of these organs, in its 
turn, are drawn such sounds as belong 
exclusively to the functions of each ; and 
these are given, both simply, and accom- 
panied with an aspirate. 

The distinctions of the letters into two 
classes, surds and sonants, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Wilkins’s  inge- 
nuity, is a curious instance of minute 
research into the natural principles of 
enunciation ; for, in fact, the hard con- 
sonant, denominated surd, cannot possi- 
bly be uttered without a vowel ; and the 
incipient effort necessarily gives the soft 
sound, or constitutes the sonant of the 
same organ. 

From the consideration of the Alphabet 
we are led to the rudiments of grammar ; 
in which all languages are much alike ; 
but here, as in every other respect, the 
Sanskrita idiom exhibits its characteristic 
multiplicity of distinctions. Much may 
be said too in favour of the opinion, that 
whatever dialects be selected for compa- 
rison with it, the Sanskrita contains 
every thing extant in the other, while it 
also possesses something additionally and 
exclusively itsown, Thus, if we com- 
pare the Sanskrita with the Greek, we 


find among the verbs of the latter a sort. 


of anomalous form, with a reduplication 


of the first consonant, and a termination 
in at. Thisisthe mostcommon and n 
tural form of a Sanskrita verb; con ae 
quently, the language in which this mode 
is adventitious and accidental can hardly 
be free from the suspicion of having bor- 
rowed it from that in which this form is 
common and natural. Yet we know well, 
that Greek has no pretensions to origina~ 
lity; and equally well that in Sanskrita, 
nothing can be deduced from a foreign 
derivation. 

From the prodigious number of Sans- 
krita grammars still extant (upwards of a 
hundred) and the voluminous bulk of each, 
it may be very plausibly inferred, that 
this language has strong if not undenia- 
ble pretensions to the origin of gram- 
matical science itself. For every part of 
the subject is so perfectly explored and 
explained, and the whole is stated on so 
enlarged a scale, that the orthographical 
and orthoepical rules of all the other idi- 
oms with which we are acquainted, have 
very much the air of being selections, or 
abridgements from this comprehensive 
mass. And this gives some plausibility to 
the opinion that the grammarians of the 
rest of the world had contented them- 
selves with extracting and appropriating 
the rudiments and principles they found 
already prepared for them in the docu- 
ments which treated on this extensive di- 
alect. Grammar, for instance, is founded 
upon written speech; but the art of ana- 
lyzing and delineating sounds, of redu- 
cing a mouosyllable to its component ele- 
ments in the different organs of utte- 
rance, and then fixing the value of each 
by a specific picture, mak, or written 
character, is lost in the unfathomable 
ocean of time. Hence the best Sanskrita 
philosophers consider the grammar of 
their own tongue as having obtained at 
some remote period, an excellence and 
even a perfection, through the unwea- 
ried efforts of their Dévatas or spiritual 
existences, far surpassing its present state, 
and of which all their own. merely hu- 
man’ labours have been able to collect 
and preserve nothing more than a few 


scanty portions. Hence, also, impressed 


with a deep conviction of the wonderful 
importance of alphabetical writing, they 


have, in all their works, directed their). 
severest and most scrupulous attention to . 
ithe principles of orthography, and to 


the determination of all those scarcély 
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perceptible gradations by which a conso- 
srant of one order glides into, and is as- 
similated with, its cognate consonant of | 
another order; or, by a still smaller va- 
riation of the organic energy, from hard | 
becomes soft, and vice versd; oF as-. 
saumes, or relinquishes, an aspirate. 

These remarks open a wide tield of | 
dissertation on the origin and progress of 
language, a subjection which we might 
offer a very different hypothesis from 
that of the late acute but whimsical 
Monboddo, Our limits forbid such an | 
undertaking. It is enough for our pre- 
sent purpose, that we acknowledge our 
acquiescence in the opinion that the an- 
cient prophet and patriarch Enoch ac- 
tually wrote a book. To this opinion 
our own Sacred Scriptures are evidently | 
favourable; but the inevitable conse- | 
quence deduced from this admission, is 
the existence of written language at that 
early period. Again, as we place entire 
eontidence in the Mosaic account of the | 
Deluge, we know not how to deny, that a 
very considerable, perhaps the major part, 
of the arts aud sciences of the antedilu- | 
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whatever. They also deny, with every ap- 
pearance of truth, tohave discord assistance 
fromcollateral sources, as in the instances, 


' quoted those languages might have done 


For this, indeed, they would have been 
ptepared by the habitual use of written 
communications for so many ages, which 
would have modified this part of the sci- 
ence to their hands : whereas the Sans- 
krita grammarians, and masters of the art, 
sought directly from nature and their 


| own talent of investigation, the primor- 


dial principles of that system which they 
studied and inculeated. 

The second part of Sanskrita grammar, 
which in other languages comprises al- 
most the whole, consists in the due distri- 
bution of words into their several classes, 
in the inflexions of those words, and their 
relative position for the right construc. 
tion of a sentence. The extent of our 
author's knowledge in this branch, the 
acuteness of his researches, and the accu- 
racy of his classification, are manifest 
from the table of contents, prefixed to bis 
work, in which the most experienced 
philologer will with difficulty find omis- 


vian world, perished in that universal | sions, and the severest critic corrections, 
eata-tr phe, or its consequences. ‘To that | This branch being necessarily common to 
world, and to the supposed state of Jearn- | all eel composed (i.e. Sansknita, such 


ing while it fourished, we conceive the | being the meaning of the word) langua- 


Sanskrita grammarians allude, in the hu- | 


siliating comparisons by which they | 
describe the inferiority of their own at- | 
tzinments. But, decliuing to proceed far- | 
ther in this very extensive enquiry, we 
have to call the reader’s attention to the | 
extraordinary minuteness and diligence, | 
with which the precise position and com- } 
bination of the alphabetical elements are 
every where inculcated. Three fourths, 
at least, of the truly ingenious and elabo- 
sate work before wus, are occupied in 
providing rules for the due commutation, 
combination, colliison, and elision of se- 
parate letters, according to the circum- 
stances under which they come in con- 
tact, and the organs to which they re- 
spectively belong. Now, when we ob- 
serve that this multiplicity of rules, and 
congeries of instances, are condensed in 
eur common Latin Grammars, into the 
few pages of bexameters, which com- 
prise the ‘‘ As in presenti,” and toa still 
smaller space in the Greek grammar, we 
think it evident that the Sanskrita mas- 
ters copied from no models known to us ; 
and, as they affirm from noprevious model, | 


| 


} 


ges, we need only direct the reader's at- 
tention to it, to satisfy him that it con- 
tains every requisite for correctness, ele- 
gance, and energy of style ; yet combin- 
ed with differences so strongly marked; 
as effectually to vihdicate its clains to ori- 
ginality and antiquity. In the cases to 
nonns it abounds, beyond all the langua- 


with which we pretend ac- 


quaittance ; and in its numbers it rivals the 
Greek and Hebrew. Its verbs may boast 


| the full quota of tenses applicable to the 


variability of time in its three grand divi- 
sions ; together with several forms of the 
verb peculiar to itself ; each indicating a 


| different modification of the original 


meaning designated by the simple word. 

The basis of the language, like that of 
the Hebrew, Arabic, &c. consists of a 
certain number of primordial roots. For 
the construction, selection, and appropri- 
ation of these, considered as mere inac- 
tive representations of ideas, we can al- 
lege no satisfactory reasons of preference ; 
nor are we disposed too lightly to concede, 
that these Sanskrita roots have any pre- 
tensions tq rival, much Jess te surpass, the 
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simplicity, the utility, and the elegance 
of the triliteral rndiments of Arabic and 
Hebrew ; which, with Ravis of neglected 
memory, we deem the perfection of ety- 
mology. 

The Sanskrita verbs, indeed, seem to 
be chargeable with a falling short of orien- 
tal precision, by the want of a feminine 
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termination : we doubt whether in prac- 
tice this be a real defect ; but, at least, it | 
prove that Sanskritagrammarians, whousu- 
ally err by redundancy, did not borrow from 
the languages in which this termination is 
now found, Were we writing an essay, 
instead of a review, we should natu- 
rally advert to the very important re 

semblances between words in this lan- 
guage and words in other languages. The 
Latin furnishes a great number ; Greek, 
from which Latin, originally, was but a 
scion, supplies very many more. But: 
Greek itself is a derivative from some 
previous oriental, tongue : we mean that 
of Noah and his immediate posterity. 
This the most expert etymologists allow ; 
and, indeed, itis proved, by the history 
of the first colonization of Greece, and 
might be demonstrated byan analysis of the 
etymology of proper names in Homer. 
A celebrated living writer has very forci- 
bly drawn the public attention toward 
the long disused literary remains of the 
Celts and Goths ; and we are persuaded, 
from such little experience on this subject 
as has fallen to our -lot, that these also 
would furnish numerous instances of ver- 
bal similarity with the Sanskrita. The 
Malay language is said to be most copious- 
ly sprinkled with Sanskrita words ; .and 
there are some, though perhaps not many, 
in Persian and Arabic ; nor have the few 
Chinese terms, which we have incidental- 

ly gleaned from authors who have men- 
tioned or quoted them from that lan- 


.tainment. 


guage, failed to supply an instance, In 
fact, we deem it a most remarkable coinci- 
dence in grammatical research, that the | 
Jesuit Fou: mont, in attempting to deduce | 
an alphabetical arrangement of the Chi- 
nese language from its own sources, ace | 
tually brings.out the order and structure uf | 
the Sanskrita alphabet. 

_ That the science of grammar was in its 
infancy, when this idiom assumed and 
fixed its peculiar texture, is clearly proved 
by the constant practice among the best 
authors of blending together a number of 
words in reginine, all in the absolute, or 
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undeclined, form, with a single sign of 
inflection to terminate the whole series. 
{s this an excellence ? or, must we deem 
it a defect ? Many modern idioms, and 
particularly our own, contain nothing but 
indeclinable nouns, whose relative office 
in asentence can only be ascertained by 
their position ; but then the verb almost 
always intervenes between the agent and 
the subject, and the auxiliary members of 


| the period are distinguished by preposi- 


tions. Jn this Indian dialect we have 
whole lines composed of mere nouns, 
without any diacritical mark whatsoever, 
to distinguish the governing from the go- 
verned, or the principal from the subor- 
dinate. Whatever be the beauty or merit 
of this arrangement in the eyes of its na- 


‘tive professors,—precision, we must con- 


fess, is but too often sacrificed to its at- 
This is also, on some occa- 
sions. a more serious evil ; for, in treati- 
ses of religion and morality encourage- 
ment is hereby given to ambiguity of 
meaning, or to contrariety of interpreta- 
tion ; in a code of national law, it must, 
by its very nature, afford too ready occa- 
sion for fluctuating, and what~s infinitely 
worse, for corrupt decisions. But that 
in poetry it contributes to the sublimity of 
expression, and the expansion of imagery, 
we can easily admit ; and that it conveys 
much pleasurable sensation to those, who 
by education are familiarised to its use, 
may fairly be deduced from its universali- 
ty. Still, as a pregnant instance of the 
very wildest mode of expression, com- 
mon even to savages in every part of the 
world, incorporated into a language of the 
most scientific and otherwise most elegant 
structure, we deem it an unanswerable 
evidence of the prodigious antiquity of 
the Sanskrita, and not less of the ingenu- 
ity and contrivance of its earliest eultiva- 
tors, 

Notwithstanding this general commene 
dation of his labour, we must be permitted 
to abserve, that Mr. Wilkinshas not spoken 
to the eye, by such an analysis of the for- 
ination of Sanskrita letters as reduces 
them to their most simple elements, The 
first thing that strikes an observer, on in- 
specting a sentence of Sanskrita writing, is, 
that all the letters forming a word are 
united at the top by a line passing along 
them. Now, to us, this seems to be 
neither more nor less than a retention of 
the line orijimally ruled in order to pre- 
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serve regularity among them ; and if this 
line were abstracted, when analysis of form 
is in question, we presume that the 
real character of the letter would remain 
unimpaired. Those additional marks, 
also, or after-thought branches, which 
command the prolongation of sound on 
the vowels, should haye been distinguish- 
ed, for the benefit of the inquirer into the 
sadiments of the language ; together with 
whatever variations in form the letters as- 
sume when peculiarly ‘placed ; as finals, 
&c. These should have been, in a few 
examples, cast hollow ; as the Author has 
seen in Parkhurst’s Hebrew Dictionary . 
The curious, as a still further distinc- 
tion, sometimes colour them with vermil- 
licn, whereby the eye catches at a glance 


the marked peculiarities which the stu-. 


dent is in search of. We have some sus- 
picion, too, that were these appendices 
removed, several of the letters would, ei- 
ther reversed or direct, furnish points of 
similarity to those of some of the alpha- 
bets used in the west, which at present 
are absolutely concealed. Mr. W. knows 
very well, that our present Greek charac- 
ters are not unchanged descendants from 
those of the early ages. Now if the al- 
phabets which remain, and have fallen 
within our cognizance, of the ancient 
Pelasgi, Hetruscans, &c. should be found 
allied in form, and especially if allied 
both in form and power, to the Sanskrita 
letters, the inferencewould be extremely 
favourable to his opinions; and this dis- 
covery would, in fact, become a new chap- 
ter in the history of the human race. 

We are convinced that the Deities of 
Western Asia, and of Europe connected 
with it, are the Dévatas of India ; and 
that the religious rites of these countries 
were derived from the same source ; it is 
therefore a very plausible conjecture, that 
the writings, in which those rites were en- 
joined and described, should be transcripts 
from Indian originals, in the written 
character of those originals ; though after- 
wards, from a variety of causes, these 
characters gradually changed their forms. 
When Pliny derives the art of writing 
from the Gods, when he tells us, that /et- 
ters had always existed in Assyria,* he 


* We may be allowed to place a conjecture 
inanote, which possibly may be thought 
not sufficiently well foundec to appear in the 
text. Wewould ask, whether the Assyria 
of Pliny, aud of Virgil, Eclogue IV. 


does no more than repeat the information, 
which by some means he had derived 
from Sauskrita authority. It would be 
very desirable, therefore, to afford every 
facility in the examination of this bypo- 
thesis ; and something is gained in the 
article of comparisoa, when the letters of 
any two ancient alphabets are divested of 
their artificial accoutrements, and reduced 
to a state of nature :—we had almost 
said, totheir original nudity. 

The mode of writing practiced at this 
day, in India, especially in the South, is 
by impressing an iron style on a leaf of 
the palm tree: this, penetrating the outer 
coat or epidermis of the leaf, leaves a 
lasting mark. But, from the considera- 
tion of the plates before us, we are led 
to suspect that this was not the primitive 
mode of writing. The varying breadths 
of the letters, (in some places they are 
very broad and bold; in others they are 
narrow and fine) together with the sweep- 
ing forms of some of tlieir parts, suggest 
to our minds, the idea of characters 
made by means of the camel's hair 
pencil, or some such instrument: and 
this is at present the customary method 
of writing among the Chinese. However 
this might be, originally, which now 
can be only supposed, we are happy to 
acknowledge our obligations to the 
author for several very neatly executed 
plates, explaining the manner of forming 
these characters, with their shapes, when 
initial and when fia%l, when compounded, 


AssyriuM vulgo nascetur Amomum. 


may not have been compounded from two 
original words Ai the country, district, 
region, of Stra or Surya, the Hindoo Deity, 
the God of Day, the Sun? In plain Eng- 
lish, ‘* the Land of the Rising Sun,” which, 
to those who travelled westward, would mark 
the easterly quarter of the heavens, the land 
of their nativity, of their forefathers, and of 
their earliest and fondest prejudices. Ai Syr 
is the Bible name of the same country: itis 
the Seira of Hesvchius: the Syriad or Sy- 
riadice of Manetho, in Eusebius and Syncel- 
lus. If we examine this very passage of 
Pliny more strictly, we shall find it not un- 
favourable to this conjecture: he says ** others 
think letters were glways extant apud Syros:” 
not the Syrians, or the Assyrians, as com- 
monly understood, but the Stirya-ans: 1. 
those who worshipped the Deity Strya: or 
those who inhabited the country where the 
Deity Sirya was understood to reside. 
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(sometimes three or four together) with 
other peculiarities. This is a valuable part 
of his work. The whole of his volume, 
indeed, is very creditably executed : it 
manifests much patience, as well as skill. 
A ftewerrors in so long a work may be 
pardoned : we wonder their number is 
not greater. 

It may be proper to hint, that although 
this is the first Sanskrita grammar which 
hasbeen printed in England, yet it isnot the 
first which has been published in Europe. 
We suppose that character is due to the 
Sidharuabam seu Gramatica Samscrda- 
mica, cui accedit Dissertatio historico-cri- 
tica in linguam Samserdamicam vulgo Sam- 
screet dictam, &c. Auctoie Paulino a S. 
Bartholomzo, Carmelita excalceato Ma- 
labaricaze Missionario. Rome 1790. From 
that grammar Mr. Wilkins has borrowed 
nothing ; nor perhaps should we have re- 
ferred to it, but for our hope, that, as 
that was printed by the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, so the learned perfor- 
mance on which we have been reporting, 
may bea mean, in its turn, of contribu- 
ting to the propagation of the true faith, 
by furnishing opportunities for our more 
intimate acquaintance with the learning, 
antiquities, and religion of India. For 
this, it isin our opinion well calculated ; 
not less by the extent of research and copi- 
ousness of selection of the author, than by 
the discernment, application and talent 
manifest in its execution. We cordially 
recommend it to all who aspire to the title 
of Indian Literati. 

OL LL LLL LL LL LL AL 
Suggestions for the Prevention of the 

Yellow Fever, &c. By Stewart Henderson, 

M.D. District Staff Surgeon. Svo pp. 114. 

Price 5s. Stockdale, Jun. London. 1808. 


We have abridged the title of this 
tract ; for to say truth, it has more the air 
of quackery than becomes the good sense 
of its author. 

We are persuaded that Dr. H. com- 
municates the result.of his personal obser- 
vation, with the best intentions: and we 
wish to enforce the necessity of attending 
to some of his remarks, with all our 
power, 

The exercise of common sense must 
convince any man who would impsrttial/y 
attend to it, that in a climate ccnstantly 
heated by the almost perpendicular. beams 
of the sun, the addition of ardent spirits 
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received into the stomach in considerable 
quantities must be injurious. Nature has 
placed in such regions, many kinds of 
fruits of cooling juices, limes, lemons, &c, 
as correctives ; but man must needs em- 
ploy his faculties, in procuring, by a pro- 
cess foreign to the purposes of nature, the 
means of self-destruction. New rum, 
new brandy, destroy more of our warriors 
in one year, than the enemy does in seven 
years. When will our troops be convin- 
ced of this fact, and learn so much tem- 
perance as to spurn at the deadly draught ? 
Our author states this fact with great ermn- 
phasis, and it cannot be too strongly or 
too often repeated, He also recommends 
a free air, salt-water bathing, a proper al- 
lowauce of vegetables as part of diet, and 
a separation of the sick, not merely from 
the healthy, but from each other. For 
this purpose he suggests the plan of an 
hospital : which we should rejoice to be- 
lieve the exigencies of service would allow 
to be constantly adopted. We have never- 
theless, much satisfaction in being able to 
bear our testimony to the greater atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of ogr 
brave defenders, in late years, than wes 
practised formerly. Too much cannot 
be done for those on service, who venture 
their lives for their country. 

Dr. H. considers distinctly the remit- 
tent or marsh fever ; the intermittent, the 
yellow fever, the dysentery, and some 
other diseases to which troops are expo- 
sed. We do not observe any striking 
peculiarities in his system. But the hints 
which are incidentally dropt by him, are 
entitled to attention. He says of the yel- 
low fever, that ‘‘ men are more suscepti« 
ble of it than children”; and that ‘* among 
the multitude of black men and women 
whom he has had occasion to see employ- 
ed constantly in the hospitals, and who 
have executed all the menial duties about 
the sick, the dying and the dead, J neuer 
knew even a single instance of either male 
or female taking the disease!” Hence 
the Dr. infers that this fever is not infece 
tious. We do not advise any of our read- 
ers to trust this inference, 

We agree that it would be highly desir- 
able to prepare all our troops for the cli« 
mate of the West-Indies by degrees : and 
besides what use.has heretofote been made 
of Gibraltar as a station for that purpese, 
we think that greater advantage might be 
teken of the Island of Madeira, with the 
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same intention. We hope this hint will 
not be lost. 

Our author speaks in very favourable 
terms of the climate and accommodations 
ot the Cape of Good Hope : his remarks 
asa medical man, come in aid of those 
which have been suggested by politicians 
on the importance of this colony. 


Travellers who have visited this part of 
Africa for the purpose of investigating the 
natural history of the country, speak with rap- 
ture of the salubrity of its airand netural 

roductions. I think it will be found, upon 
inquiry, to merit the most favourable opinion. 
The face of the country, for a considerable 
distance (except the land which forms the 
Cape) is rather low ; butopen, and well cul- 
tivated, of a sandy and marly soil, which 
soon absorbs the rain, thereby preventing the 
noxious exhalations, so productive of sickness 
in hot climates. The air, except a few 
months, may be called temperate; the at- 
mosphere is seldom loaded with moisture, 
but a degree of clasticity not often 
felt in any other country ; and although 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, during the sum- 
mer months,* ranges from 80 to 90, and fre- 
quently a considerable variation is suddenly 
experienced ; yet from the dryness of the at- 
mospheric air, and a brisk circulation of it be- 
ing kept up by the prevailing south-east winds, 
the constitution. suffers little from relaxation. 
Invalids from India, labouring under com- 
plaints of debility, the effect of great heat, 
soon recover their strength here, by the tem- 
perate and bracing air of the winter months ; 
and a further proof of its salubrity, are the 
florid and healthy looks we perceive in the 
Dutch inhabitants, especially those who live 
im the country, and are not enervated by fux- 
ury and indolence; thongh it is remarked 
that there are not many instances of longevity 
among them, owing in a great measure to 
their habits and manners of life, yet they are 
happily exempt from many of those endemic 
avd epidemic diseases which rage in other 
parts of the workl, and annuaily carry off 
-great numbers. The small pox, measles, 
remittent, and intermittent fever, and that 
most fatal of all diseases, the jail, hospital, 
or ship fever, which destroys so many of the 
human species in every part of Europe, are 
never generaied here, and are unknown, but 
when intioduced ; which, unfortunately for 
the natives, has sometimes happened. We 
likewise find, that neither the or 
officers are attacked with the diseases which 
prevail among the soldiers; and it is a singu- 
jar circumstance that not en officer of the 


* November, December, January, and 
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army or navy has died of disease contracted 
here, since the British forces arrived at the 
pe (during a period of three years) which 
I think clearly proves that no noxious qualit 

exists in the air of this country, which has been 
by some imagined, and erroneously blamed, 
as the cause of the imalignity of the disorders, 
and the many deaths that have occurred ip 
the General Hospital. We must therefore 
look for other causes than those assigned. 


The natural productions for the use of man 
perhaps exceed in variety most parts of the 
world. At that season of the year when 
great heat prevails, nature has made ample 
provisions to lessen its influence on the hu- 
man body, by the abundance of sweet acid 
fruits (European and Tropical) of which in- 
stinct and our reason dictate the use. 

Upon the whole, considering its situation, 
climate and natural productions, so far from 
being deemed unhealthy, it may more pro- 
perly, in my opinion, be styled the Montpe- 
lier of the southern hemisphere. 

The diseases which prevai! among the sol- 
diers are: fever, dysentery and ulcers. The 
principal causes seem to be the wnlimited aud 

r diet, cloathing an ing. 

There is, no in the human body, 
a constant tendency to putrescency ; more es- 
pecially in a hot climate, producing various 
morbid appearances ; and this tendency will 
be increased in proportion to the nature and 
quality of our food. Men using much ani- 
mal food, without a due proportion of vegeta- 
bles, soon contract diseases of a putrid nature ; 
and when assisted by that powerful agent, 
and destructive poison, new brandy, waich 
the soldiers have so much access to, cannot 
tail to produce such changes, both in the so- 
lids - fluids, as to aggravate those diseases 
which, from other causes, have incidentally, 
come on. 

In aconstitution thus previously prepared, 
it is easy to conceive, that the smallest scratch 
or wound will clegenerate into an uleer; and 
if seized with fever or dysentery, the worst 
termination may be expected. 

] therefore consider the immoderate use of 
ardent spirits to be the great leading cause not 
only of disease, but those frequent punish- 
ments which have proved fatal to many of the 
soldiers, from the bad state of their constitu- 
tions, and foul air of the hospitals. In my 
printed letter already mentioned, I gave an’ 
instance of what. happened in the southern 
province of India, when there was no arrack 
for the troops in camp. The sick consider- 
ably decreased, although the fatigue of duty 
was great, andthe. season ypfavourable ; but 
a few days after receiving a supply of that 
liquor from Calicut, the sick-list again re- 
turned te its usual standard, =~ 
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Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books ; 
by the Rev. William Beloe, Translator of 
Herodotus, &c. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 412. 
Price 9s.—Rivingtons ; London, 1808. 


We had great pleasure in perusing, 
and bringing the public acquainted with, 
the two former volumes of this work ; 
but we have vot found the present volume 
so interesting in itself, nor so well calcula- 
ted to amuse, and convey information to, 
readers in general. The collectors of 
scarce books will certainly reap some ad- 
vantage from Mr. Beloe’s labours ; but 
as he is chiefly beholden to Mattaire, to 
Panzer, to Audiffredi, to Laire, fo Re- 
nouard, to Meerman, de Bure, Dibdin, 
ke, and as their works, together with 
many catalogues of celebrated libraries, 
are already in the hands of the curious 
who are scholars; we much doubt whe- 
ther he might not have spared himself a 
considerable part of his pains.—If he had 
favoured us with descriptions of such 
books as he had Aimse/f examined, or dis- 
covered in the various libraries to which he 
has had access, we should have considered 
ourselves under no small obligation to 
him ; but we feél no such sensation, for 
accounts of books given on the autho. 
tity of works open to our inspection as 
wellas his. —We say this with undimi- 
nished respect for Mr. Beloe. He ex- 
presses an apprehension (Pref. p. xiv.) 
that ‘* to common readers this present 
volume may not be particularly interest- 
ing. There are some things in it, he 
trusts, that may be generally entertain- 
ing; but he is aware, that the bibliogra- 
pher and curious collector may be best 
satisfied with this, which is the precursor 
wo more for which he has prepared 
materials.” We are convinced, how- 
ever, that unless he draws more from his 
own stores, and unless he confines him- 
self to the notice of such books as he has 
met with im his own person ; he wiil save 
bibhographers and collectors very. Irttle 
trouble —We like his bill of fare for the 
nect lwo volumes very well, particularly 
the articles which we express in Italics. 
Without pledging himself to any speci- 
fic arrangement,” Mr. B. says his. mate- 
rials prepared are-—‘* Av account of some 
of the Greek books printed at Veniwe and 


at Rome, by Callivergus. The first books | 


printed at Paris, by A¢gidius Gormontins. 
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Greek books by Colinseus. Books print- 
ed at Etoncollege. Books printed under 
the patronage of Leo X. Miscellaneous 
anecdotes of early printed books. Early 
English literature: Old English poetry. 
French Literature. General miscellaneous 
anecdotes.” 

We hope we shall find, in the promised 
volumes, anecdotes indeed ;—things nit 
hitherto published; for'that is the mean- 
ing of the word. ; 

Mr. Beloé has been permitted to look 
into several distinguished libraries ;_parti- 
cularly those of Earl Spencer and the 
Bishop of Ely, (late of Rochester,) Bishop 
Dampier ; and we feel happy, as English- 
men, that in their lordships’ possession, 
and in the King’s library, and in Mr. Cra- 
cherode’s collection, now in the British 
Museum, is deposited such a treasure of 
scarce books ; comprising so many speci- 
mens of early typography. In certain 
instances Mr. B. urges the propriety of 
collating those ancient copies. In several 
of them he has discovered various readings 
of importance. For this sort of informa- 
tion he deserves the thanks of all Jearned 
men. 

The contents of this vol. are as follows: 
*« Account of the earlier Bibles. Novum 
Testamentum. German Bibles, Polish 
Bibles. Olivetan Bible. Edward. the 
Sixth’s Catechism. Miscellaneous Bibli- 
cal, Theological. Tindal. Polygiot Psal- 
ter. New ‘lestament in Latin Hexame- 
‘ters. God's Plea for Ninevah. Erastus 
Senior. . Guide to Grand Jurymen. Chry- 
someson. Wedding Sermons. Life of 
Joane of the Crosse. Alexandrian Ma- 
nuscript. Wilson’s Bible. The Primer, 
Hymns and Songs of the Church. God- 
ly and spiritual songs. Martin Mar-Pre- 
late. Martin's Month's Minde. Two 
notable Sermons. Jon Bon. Greek 
Books from 1476 to 1500. Greek Books 
by Aldus before 1500, Greek Books by 
Aldus without date. Early Editions of 
Virgil. Early Printers. Mentelin. 
Ulric Zel. George Laver. Sweynheim 
and Pannartz. Bishop of Aleria. Pom- 
ponius Leetus. Rare books of the 15th 
century. Greek Books in capital letters. 
Rare editions of Latin Péets of the 15th 
ceatury. Latin Translations of the Greck 
Poets.” 

Our readers will naturally sappose that 
thes¢ subjects are net all treated of at 
equal lensth, Qn some we find good 
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deal of discussion ; what is said on others 
is very meagre. Thus, for instance, 
under the head ‘“ Alexandrian manu- 
script,” we only find what follows ; 


Ten copies only of the Alexandrian manu- 
script of the Greek testament in the British 
Museum were printed upon vellum. They 
were subscribed for by the following indivi- 
duals : 

His Majesty, Duke of Grafton, Lord San- 
dys, Mr. Peachy, Mr. Burrell, Rev. Mr. 
Cracherode, Rev. Mr. Rose, Mr Jackson, 
Mr. Nicolls (Qr. Nicol), Rev. Dr. Lort. 

Dr. Lort’s copy was purchased by the 
Bishop of Rochester. Mr. Jackson's copy 
was sold by auction at Leigh and Sotheby's 
rooms. Of this Jackson see sume account in 
my former volumes. 


The next article, on ‘‘ Wilson's Bible,” 
is of the same kind. ‘* Ten large paper 
copies were printed of it, and of those 
two were imperfect.’ There are only six 
entire lines in p. 116, where this impor- 
tant information is recorded. 

In pp. 18, 19, mentionis made of the 
Polish Bible, printed “ Curd et sumpti- 
bus Nicolai Radzivilii, Palatini Vilnensis,”’ 
1563 ; and Mr. B. says, ‘‘ he isinformed 
that the famous text I, John 5, 7, is to 
be found in it; from whence it is to be 
inferred, that the Vulgate was the origi- 
nal from whence the version was made.” 
** It was entirely superintended by the 
leaders of the Socinians, among whom 
was the celebrated Michael Servetus.”— 
We do not subscribe to Mr. B.’s inference ; 
particularly as the Bible in question is de- 
scribed to have been published ‘* A Soci- 
nianis ex Hebraicis et Grecis Fontibus.” 
We think it will be somewhat difricult to 
prove, that Servetus, the Spaniard, once 
an advocate at Toulouse, then a gradua- 
ted doctor of physic in the university of 
Paris, settled at Vienne in Dauphiny as a 
physician, and afterwards burnt at Gene- 
va, on his way to Naples, where he 
meant to practice in the medical faculty, 
had any share in superintending the Polish 
Bible.—It is a curious circumstance that 
the controverted text should appear in this 
Bible. The Fratres Polonici have not de- 
termined on its being an interpolation, as 
some later divines, (rashly enough, we 
think,) have pronounced it to be, 

P. 22. Edward the Sixth’s catechism. 

Mr. B. inclines to give the drawing up 
of this catechism to the Jearned Alex. 
Nowell, dean of St. Paul’s ; and we think 
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he judges rightly. We expect very soon 
to see this point settled by Mr. Archdea- 
con Churton, whose life of Dean Nowell 
(which we take this opportunity of an- 
nouncilg) is in a state of forwardness for 
publication. It will contain an unpub- 
lished portrait of that great protestant di- 
vine, engraved after a picture in the pos- 
session of Dr. Sherson, whose mother 
was a Nowell. 

Pp. 49, 50, 51. Thordinary of Crys- 
ten Men. By Wynken de Worde. 


There are two editions of this book, both 
printed by Wynken de Worde ; one in 1502, 
the other in 1506. Both are ornamented 
with wooden cuts, but these are totally diffe. 
rent in the two editions ; though IL believe 
the contents of the two editions are the 
same. 

This book is minutely described by Her. 
bert; but, as he has given no extract, the 
following concise one may be acceptable : 


** Here foloweth the ten paynes of the 
partye of the body that these dampned suffre 
in hell (and every of them devysed in foure) 
and so they ben forty paynes. 

The first is fyre ryght cruelly brennynge, 

The second 1s colde so moche fresynge, 

The thyrde grete cryes of dolour without 
ceasynge, 

The fourth smoke the whiche may not in 
hell be lefte, 

The fyfth odour and stynkynge moche hor- 
ryble, 

The syxte vysyon of devylles terrvble, 

The seventh hungre tourmentynge cruelly, 

The evghth thyrste the whiche tormen- 
teth in lyke wyse, 

The nynth grete shame and confusyon. 

The tenth in all his membres afflyceyon. 

The firste payne is of fyre brennynge, of 
the whiche it is to understande, that not- 
withstandynge that the fyre of hell is a thynge 
corporall (and of the same nature as is that 
of this worlde), how be it they differ in foure 
thynges. The firste is in sharpness of hete, 
for it is more hote than is oures, of as moche 
as oures is more hoter than that the whiche is 
paynted on a wall, after as sayth saint Austyn 
the whiche is none other thynge to under- 
stand, but that we be not suffycyent for to 
ymagine the excesse of the fyre of hell in re- 
garde and comparyson of oures. Of the 
which evermore we have soo mervayllous ex- 
peryens, that there is noo metall nor other 
thynge but that it melteth, brenneth oral 
treth, and therefore esmervayll the tourment of 
the fyre of hell what it may be. ‘The second 
dyfference of the fyre of hell and of oures is 
as unto the hardenes for oures is in beynge 
lesseth and consumeth his mater, but that of 
hell is eternall and never lesseth, For fot 
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ever her mater shall endure. That is to un- 
derstande the body and the soule of dampned 
synners them holdeth alwayes in the one 
maner. Thyrdely they differre in lyght, for 
how be it that that of hell is grete and bren- 
nynge ever more yet it yeldeth no lyght, the 
whiche is ony thynge cae, Lut all the 
sughi, and lyght the whiche is in hell, it is 
for to torment grevously these that ben damp- 
ned. Fourthly they differre, for it conserveth 
in beynge the thynge that it brenneth and 
boyleth to ciaunge into ashes, or in to other 
nature. By these foure thynges appereth, 
that none understandynge is suflycyent to 
comprehende the horybylyte of suche tour- 
ment, 

Here in the words printed in Italics we 
see the source of Milton’s ‘* darkness vi- 
sible, which served but to discover sights 
of woe, &c.” 

Many typographical errors deform this 
volume—‘ omnia vivide Silius 
cus!" &c. 


We remark a mistake, into which Mr, 
B. has fallen, in p. 272. Sweynheim 
and Pannartz, the celebrated Roman prin- 
ters, who first, indeed, carried the art of 
printing to Italy, were in great distress at 
Rome. They were in want of the com- 
mon necessaries of life. They caused an 
epistle to be addressed to the Pope in 
which they are made to say— ‘* Ingens 
sumptus ad victum necessarius, cessanti- 
bus emtoribus, ferri amplius a nobis 
nequit. Et ementes non esse, ullum est 
gravius testimonium, quam qued domus 
nostra, satis magna, plena est guinterni- 
onum, inanis verum necessarium.” Says 
Mr. B. ‘* The reader will observe that the 
expression here used for sheets is guinter- 
nions, which proves that they did not 
divide their paper as we do.”"—In our 
judgment the word means no such thing ; 
but simply this, that their house 
of /arge volumes. The letter printed at 
the bottom of the first page of a sheet, by 
way of signature, fixing the order of the 
sheets for the information of the binder, 
was not marked, as now, a, and then, 
after going through the alphabet and on 
commencing a second, 2 a; but first a 
then aa, then aaa, ferniones as they are 
called in the direction to the binder ; then 
the letters are put four times, guaterni- 
ones; then even five times, guinterniones. 
The term guinterniones refers not to the 
mode of folding the sheets, but to the 
signatures—the re-publication of signa- 
tures which they bore. 
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Titi Lucretii Cari de rerum primordia natu- 
ra, Libri vi. cum argumentis. 

Verone, excudebat Paulus Fridenperger. 

Anno 1486. Folio. 

De Bure and others calls this the first edi- 
tion of Lucretius, which itis not. But itis 
exceedingly scarce and curious. The Colo- 
phon has often exercised the sagacity of bibli- 
ographers. 

Paulus hunc impressit Fridenperger in 
Verona, qui genitus est in Patavia ale mag- 
nz ab incarnatione Christi 
die vigessimo octavo Septembris Calen. Octoe 
bris.” 

Ala’ magne is by Maittaire interpreted to 
mean Alemania, that is Germany, who also 
considers Patavia to signify Passaw ; but what 
the twenty-eighth day of September the ca- 
lends of Gctober can imply, is far beyond my 
comprehension. 


De Bure from Mattaire assigns very erro~ 
neously the superintendauce of this edition to 
Hieronymus Avantius. Hieronymus Avan- 
tius corrected the edition, by Aldus, of 1500. 

There are copies of this edition in Lord 
Spencer’s collection, at the British Museum 
(Cracherode’s), and with the Bishop of Ro- 
chester. 

The text of this edition is remarkably in- 
correct.” 


We have here only to remark, that the 
28th day of September is one of the ca- 
lends of October, being the 4th of the ca- 
lends of the latter month, 


The titles of many early printed books 
are now only to be found in the Colophons 
subjoined. By a late act of parliament, 
printers are obliged to insert their name 
and place of abode on the first and the 
last leaf of the books they send from 
their presses. It were an excellent thing, 
for the sake of posterity, to add, at least, 
an allbreviated title of each book in the 
way of an ancient Colophon. 

This third volume is dedicated to his 
grace the archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
Mr. Beloe in the conclusion of his pre- 
face, thus remarks : 

I conelnde this preface, as I did the former, 
with entreating those who may possess literary 


| rarities, or who may chance to know where 


such things are deposited, to oblige me with 
the loan of them, or to inform me where i 
may have access to them. 


I reserve the additions and corrections to 
the conclusion of the fifth volume, and they 
will be accompanied by a general Ipdex to 
the whole work, 
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- The Flowers at Court, by Mrs. Reeve. 


pp. 30. Price 2s, 6d. 12m0. For the 
Aathor, C. and R. Baldwin, London. 
1869. 


Mxs. Reeve tells us, that the com- 
Posing of this little poem ‘“ relieved her 
from some hours of languor and sick- 
ness ;"" and we venture to say, that it 
will afford amusement to her readers. It 
is not aperformance to be tried by the 
laws of criticism; but the poesy critic 
of our corps (who, by-the-bye, has 
passed the heyday of life) was observed 
by his brethren to look rather g/um, 
when he found that the Myrtle was ap- 
Ph. pointed Poet-Laureat to Flora, instead of 
the Laurel. 
Our readers may judge for themselves, 
from a specimen of this trifle. 

: Lady Hyacinth’s family came ‘with the rest, 

And in pink, blue, and white, tliey were tastefully 

drest. 

Painted Ladies inp|enty were seen midst the crowd, 
| Attended by Corcombs who laugh’d and talk’d 


loud. 
But the Earl and the Countess of Jasmine advance, 
And their presence excites curiosity’s glance : 


and yellow he wore at his lady’s desire ; 
Whilst‘a robe, chiefly white, form'd her bridal 
attire ; 
4 


She look’d such a graceful and elegant creature, 
All said for a star she was destin’d by nature. 
Lord Mushroom was next, tho* of pert upstart race, 

For he thought that his title’secur’d him a place ; 

Bending down to the ground, in a bow to excel, 

‘He bégg’d to present his relation Morel. 

"The Miss Primroses came from Papa’s country seat; 

They were pfetty, tho’ pale, and their dresses 
were neat. 

SirJohn Cowslip;a worthy old neighbourand friend, 

To the ladies had promis‘d’protection to lend ; 

Their beau met with attention, tho’ not very fine, 

For the party all knew he gave excellent wane. 

The Buglosses left their old walls to be there, 

But they seem’d in the sccne no great pleasure to 
share ; 

Very little indeed of the fashions they knew, 

For ‘their ‘tutbaris were pink, and their petticoats 
blue. 


The Wedding among the Flowers. By one 
of the Authors of original Poems, Rhymes 
for the Nursery, &c. pp. 16. Price 1s. 
Darton and Harvey, London, 1808. 

- Ir would be a thing unheard of, that 
so gay an assembly as that of the Flowers 
at Court should have had no effect in 


The Wedding among the Flowers, 
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disposing the hearts of the blooming 
belles, and youthful beaux, to reciprocal 
attachment ; and we find, on consulting 
the gee of the time, that many a heart 
was lost, many a gentle sigh was. heaved, 
many a vow was breathed, and many a 
glance was shot, by the conquerors as well 
as by the conquered, though some had thé 
art to conceal their feelings more effectu- 
ally than others. Some, it appears, were 
withheld by family pride, others by party 
spirit, others by what they called pre- 
dential (misprinted, we believe, for jprvw- 
dish) reasons : but, 


Atlength my Lord Sunflower, whom public 
opinion, 
Confess’d as the pride of the blooming dominion, 
Avow'd an affection he'd often betray’d, 
For sweet Lady Lily, the queen of the shade ; 
And said, should her friends nor the publie 
withstand, 
He would dare to solicit her elegant hand. 
Now April was dimpled with smiles, and 
the day 
Was fix’d for the first of luxuriant May : 
Along the parterre, in the shade or the sun ; 
All was bus’ness, and bustle, and frolic, and fun; 
For, as Flora had granted a full dispensation 
To ev'ry gay tribe in her blooming creation, 
By which at the festival all might appear, 
Who else were on duty but parts of the year, 
There was now such a concourse of beauty and 
grace, 
As had not, since Eden, appear'd in one place ; 
And cards were dispers’d, with consent of the fair, 
To ev'ry great family through the.parterre. 
There was one city lady, indeed, that the bride 
Did not wish to attend, which was Miss London 
Pride ; 
And his lordship’ declar’d he would rather not meet 
So doubtful a person as young Bitter Sweet, 
Sir Michaelmas Daisy was ask’d to appear, 
But was gone out of town for best part of the year, 
And though he was sent for, Narcissus declin’d 
Out of pique, and preferr’d to keep sulking 
behind ; 
For, having beheld his fine form in the water, 
He thought himself equal to any flow’r’s daugiiter; 
And would not consent to increase a parade, 
The hero of which he himself should have made. 
Dr. Camomile was to have been one of the party, 
But was summon’d to town, to old Alderman 
Hearty. 
Old Aloe, a worthy, respectable don, 
Could not go in the clothes that just then he had on, 
And his tailor was such a slow fellow, he gitess’d 
That it might be a century ’ere he was dress’d. 
Excuses were sent, too, from very riearal! 
The ladies residing at Great Green House Hall, 
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Who had been so confin’d, were so chilly and 
spare, 

It might cost them their lives to be out in the air. 

The Sensitive Plant hop’d her friend would ex- 
cuse her, 

It thrill’d ev’ry nerve in her frame to refuse her, 

But she did not believe she had courage to view 

The solemn transaction she’d summon’d her to. 

Widow Wail had a ticket, but would not attend, 

For fear her low spirits should sadden her friend ; 

And, too wild to regard either lady or lord, 

Honey-suckle, as usual, was gadding abroad. 

Notwithstanding all which, preparations were 
made, 

In the very first style, for the splendid parade. 

One Cloth-Plant aclothier of settled repute, 

Undertoak to provide ev’ry beau with a suit, 

Trimm’d with Bachelor's Buttons, but these, I 
presume, 

Were rejected as out of the proper costume. 

Miss Satin Flow’r, fancy-dress maker from town, 

Had silks of all colours and patterns come down; 

And long Ladies Ribbon could hardly prepare 

Her trimmings so fast as bespoke by the fair, 

Two noted perfumers, from Shrubbery Lane, 

Messrs. Musk-Rose and Lavender, essenc’d the 
train 5 

And ’ere the damp weather of April expir’d, 

The whole blooming band was completely attir’d. 


For further particulars we must refer to 


this authentic report. We could have 
been glad to have seen, had mortal eyes 
been permitted the sight, the hymeneal | 
parade, the tables, and the banquet. We 

perceive that, to the spectator, the know- | 
ledge of the company, their rank, orders, 
and classes, was, as usual, indispensable : 
but this must be acquired from the Court 
Kalendar, for no doubt it has been settled 
by Garter, Lyon, or Norroy, King at Arms, 


A Poetical Picture of America, being Ob- _ 
servations made, daring a Residence of 
several Years, at Alexandria, and Norfolk, 
in Virginia; illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants. By a 
Lady. 8vo. pp. 177. Price 63. Lon- 
don. Vernor, Hood and Sharpe, 1809. 


Tue reader must have seen many a 
portrait which though little indebted to 
the skill of the artist yet struck the eye as 
being a likeness. Its colouring was not 
brilliant, its demi-tints were neither true 
nor tender, glazings it had none ; yet it ap- 
peared to be drawn from the life, and pos- 


| sessed a character which marked an original. 


Poetry not seldom presents a similar pere 
formance : and we need not go beyond this 
volume in search of an instance. The de- 
scriptions are natural, although the verses 
can boast of little melody and less refine- 
ment. The personages are correct, though 
we cannot say that of the rhymes; and as te 
inspiration by Apollo or the Muses, the 
good Christian writer bids defiance to such 
heathen deities, with all their powers, 

Charity alone would induce us to cali 
this poem poetry ; yet there is in ita plea- 
sant vein of information, the result of per- 
sonal experience, we doubt not; and as the 
pretensions of theAuthoress are modest, we 
shall not critically examine them. The 
preface comprizes the moral, 

The recital in the following pages contains 
a narrative of domestic occurrences, and may 
be useful to those who have occasion to cross 
the Atlantic; it may also serve as a check to 
many, who, dissatisfied with their Jot bere, 
imagine that change of place will ensure hap- 
piness and procure wealth : experience teaches 
wisdom ; and many a discontented wanderer 
finds, too late, that he has sacrificed real liber- 
ty to an imaginary idol; and that labour is 
every where necessary to obtain subsistence. 
The Americans will pe:haps say that I have 
cliosen to describe the worst part of the United 
States; but the Virginians must acknowledge 
the truth of every assertion. I relate only 
what I saw ; and have confined my descrip- 
tions to the places where I long resided. 


A visit from the Catawbaw Indians may 
be quite as pléeasant to our female readers, 


_ in verse, as if they themselves had partici- 


pated in the fright of the fair Authoress, 
who thus describes it. 


During this season there came down 
Some Indians, from a distant town, 
Who through that place were making progress, 
On business to the sitting congress : 
They chose to rest upon their way, 
And linger there a night and day : 
Roving about in hopes to spy 
Things that might please their envious eye. 
All o’er the town they caus’d amaze ; 
People did little else but gaze, 
Watching’ these strangers as they went, 
Anxious to know for what intent, 
They to the congress were applying, 
Or what new treaty ratifying ; ‘ 
Wien, with my husband in his store*, 
I, like the rest, was gaping o'er 
The curious tribe, and, all amaz’d, 
Intently on their features gaz’d ; 


* The same as shop. 
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Not thinking they would look on me, 
Guess then how frighten'd I must be, 
When suddenly they turn’d around, 
And through our door-way entrance found : 
My changing colour told my fright, 

1 trv’d to hide me from their sight ; 

For fierce the aspect that they bore ; 
Dirty the coverings which they wore ; 
Their skin appear'd their clothes between, 
And naked all one shoulder seen ; 
Across which hung a monstrous bow, 
The tomahawk was slung below ; 
Within their belts some arrows stood, 
With knives, suppos'd to cut their food : 
Their looks were dark, austere their eye, 
They made a sign I should not fly ; 

And try'’d to make my husband see, 
They meant no injury to me ; 

Yet though at his command I staid, 

My trembling said 1 was afraid ; 

When he who seein'd the chief of these, 
Thinking he would my fears appease, 
His hand upon my necklace lay'd, 

Then touch'd the feather on my head, 
Trying to make me understand 

He wanted them within his hand : 

My necklace quickly off I tore, 

And gave the teather ] had wore ; 

He seem'd delighted, dane’d and sung, 
The others cisappointed, hung 

Their heads, with anger in their eves, 
As if they would dispute his prize ; 

My husband try'd their rage to lower, 
By giving trifles from the store ; 

One chose a knife, and seein'd to try 

Its sharpness with a sparkling eye; 

The nexta pair of scissars took, 

Pleas'd with the brightness of their look : 
A long steel watch-chain charm’d the last, 
On it an anxious look he cast, 

Eager to have it did appear, 

And quickly hung it on his ear. 

Still not content, with jealous eyes 
Again they view’d their chieftain’s prize, 
My feather, plac’d upon his hair, 

My necklace, dangling from his ear, 
Was by them all so much admir'd, 

That they by signs again desir'd 

I'd give each man a feather too, 

Then quietly away. they'd go; 

So I was fore'd to fetch some more, 
That we might get this visit o’er: 

Tho’ with my feathers loth to part, 

And very angry in my heart, 

I gave them in this awkward cause, 

To rid me cf the Catawbaws*. 

Who all the day grotesque appear'd, 
With my tall feathers highly rear'd, 
Encircled with acock-tai] crown, 


Of red and yellow, black and brown. 


* Indians residing between North and 
South Carolina. 


Can we deny that the principle of per. 
sonal decoration is natural to man? when 
we see how strongly it predominates in 
such simple sons of Nature. We may call 
it juxury if we will; but whether it bea 
want or a weakness, all mankind are sub- 
ject to it; the rude no less than the refined. 
As ladies do not often publish their travels, 
in poetry especially, we are seldom grati- 
fied with a bill of tare, and prices of meat, 
&c. equal to that of this good housewife : 
those who mean to visit America, may 
consult it with advantage. We shall add 
her description of the customs attendant 
on marriages and funerals, 


The rooms were dress'd with flow’rets gay, 
The company in best array, o 
Converse, and pass the time away, 

Till Sol withdraws his brilliant ray ; 
When entering the drawing-room, 

‘The parson shews the hour® is come ; 
The parents then fetch in the bride, 

The bridegroom walking by her side, 
Attended by the bride-maids fair, 

And bridegrooms-men, in all three pair. 
One would suppose this preparation, 

Led to a solemn celebration ; 

The matrinonial form well said, 

With serious tone devontly read : 

But no such thing, tho’ they confess, 
And protestants themselves profess, 

Yet at the revolution made 

No law by which the clergy + pray'd 
That when they christen or they marry, 
They never on the service tarry ; 

The ceremony soon iso’er, 

The preacher saving little more, 

Than you take John and John take thee, 
I give my blessing heartily. 

The contract o'er, the company 

Wish the young couple health and joy ; 
Then all unite in cheerful mirth, 

The laugh, the dance, the song, goes forth ; 
Till late th’ evening hours advance, 
When they all quit the song and dance, 
Ent'ring the supper-room to eat 

Some ofa light refreshing treat ; 

The table elegantly spread, 

With the young couple at the head ; 
Where chickens, oysters, tarts, and fruit, 
With cakes and syllabubs to suit; 
Confections, trifles, floating cream, 

All there in high perfection seem, 

Well frosted o’er ; in fact they show 

A table cover'd with sweet snow. 

Th’ effect is pleasing to the sight, 
Bright ‘pecking with the glare of light ; 


* Generally eight in the evening. 

+ The clergy in Virginia are allowed great 
liberty in performing any part of the church 
service. 
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The bridegroom's men and bridemaids wait 
Upon the company in state ; 

Who, when retiring, wish repose, 
And ev'ry good the world bestows. 

But true enough it’s often said, 

The brightest prospects soonest fade : 
So was it with this blushing bride, ° 
For ere the year was o'er she died. 
Here we, with David, may compare, 
And say, that youth is transient fadr ; 
That like a flow’r at morning’s light, 
Blushes at noon, is dead at night, 

So fleeting is the loveliest bloom, 

Early condemn’d to fill the tomb. 

The house so late with flow'rets dress’d 
When flatt’ring love became the guest, 
Now ev'ry part with white * was hung, 
O'er all the glasses linen flung ; 

With all the outward marks of woe. 
On ev'ry box and chest they throw 
Sheets, table-cloths, whate’er is whyte, 
To hide the furniture from sight. 

In the best room, on table high, 

The dead within their coffin* lie, 
Dress’d in the clothes they us’d to wear, 
No woollen shroud is needful there. 
Three days, the longest time they save 
The mould'ring relics from the graye ; 
And during Sol’s autumnal pow’rs, 

The grave is clos'd in thirty hours. 

No outward ornament appears, 

No gilded plate the coffin bears ; 


Yh’ initials of the name be on, 


The day on which they died upon 
With small brass nails, also the year, 
Is the remembrance usual there. 

Two silken cords and tassels bound 
Twice loosely o'er the coffin round ; 

If young and single were the cead, 
White are the cords and tassels spread ; 
If lately married, black and white ; 

If aged, black they think is right, 

A stand is near the coffin’s head, 
Cover'd with white, and on it spread 
A pillow, and a pray’r book there, 
Against their preacher should appear. 
For there the sermon is prepar’d, 

And in the house with rev’rence heard ; 
It is expected ev'ry friend 

And every neighbour should attend, 

A compliment that few neglect, 

It being meant to show respect. 

Their fav’rite text while I was there, 
And general serman, was from Blair; 
The one, where speaking of man’s doom, 
He says, ‘* Man’s gone to his long home ; 
** The mourners who at present meet, 
** Will soon be walking in the street, 


_* The same is done whether the person is 
single or married. 

* Every thing is covered with white but 
the coffin. 
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*« And when the coffin’s no more seen, 
‘© Forget that such a one had been,” 
That literally was the case, 
Of those who died within that place. 
The sermon o’er, all done their part, 
The corpse plac’d safely in the cart ; 
For its more like a cart than hearse; 
Their mode of drawing it is worse ; 
One shabby horse, who scarce can crawl, 
Conveys the dead, without a pall, 

uite open to the public eye, 

here the deceas’d is meant to lie. 
Sometimes they're in the church-yard laid, 
Sometimes in their own garden's shade, 
Just where the burial-place remains, 
Which their old ancestors contains, 
And those who have no vault, must lay 
In Potter’s-field their senseless clay. 


LLL 


A Biographical Index to the present House 
of Lords. Corrected to October, 1808. 
By the Author of the ‘ Political Index. 
to the House of Commons,” to which 
work this volume is intended as a com- 
panion. Price 12s. 12mo. pp. 676. God. 
dard. London. 


We cannot choose a better specimen 
of this Index than by selecting the history 
of the house of Bridgewater, to which 
England has been so much indebted for 
the introduction of those extensive canals 
which have proved such a source of riches 
tothe country. It will at once evince the 
nature of the work, as well as remind our 
readers of that illustrious family. 

EARL OF BRIDGEWATER. 

NAME, TITLES, AND CREATIONS. 

The Right Honourable John William Eger- 
ton, Earl of Bridgewater, in the county of 
Somerset (May 17, 1617), Viscount Brack- 
ley, in the county of Northampton (Nov. 7, 
1616), and Baron Ellesmere, of Ellesmere, 
in the county of Salop (July 17, 1603). 

Motto :—Sic, donec. So, until. 

In this motto much more perhaps is meant 
than meets the ear. Itis intended as a per- 
petual admonition to all successive generations 
of this family, down to the latest posterity, 
that they are to be noble, and shall continue 
so, until the Virtue which first raised thein to 
Nobility forsakes them ; that Fortune will at- 
tend them only while accompanied with Vir- 
tue; and, that they are to continue Great, 
only so long as they are good. 

DESCENT. 

This is one of the old genuine original fami- 
lies of England, descended, according to Cain- 
den, from Robert, Baron of Malpas, in the 
reign of William the Conqneror ; whose son, 
Ro ts appears from Doomsday Bgok, 
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held in Cestrescire, and other parts, thirty- 
iwo different manors, or lordships. Robert 
dying without male issue, Laetitia, his only 
daughter, and sole heir, married John Le 
Belward de Malpas, inthe reign of William 
Rufus. His son and heir, William, married 
Beatrix, daughter of Hugh, Earl of Chester, 
and sister of Ranulph, Earl of Chester; and, 
by her, left issue, three sons, David, Robert, 
and, Richard: from which three sons are de- 
scended all the families of Egerton, and all 
the several families of Cholmondeley. David, 
Baron of Malpas, wasjusticc of Chester, and, 
High Sheriff of the cae of Chester, in 
1248, 36 Hen. III. He had two sons ; 
William, Baron of Malpas, who left no legi- 
timate issue, and Phillip, High Sheriff of 
Cheshire, in the reign of Edward the Ist. 
who being possessed of the manor of Egerton, 
in the county of Chester, took, according to 
the custom of that age the surname of Egerton, 
from the place of his residenee ; which said 
manor, and estate, of Egeston, has remained 
in possession of the Egerton family, until 
this day. 
ANECDOTES OF THIS HOUSE. 

- Thomas Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, was con- 
stituted Lord Keeper, by Queen Elizabeth, 
aud Lord Chancelior, by King James the Ist. 
No Person has yet held the Seals for so loug 
a period as he did, namely, from the Oth of 
May, 1596, to the 34 of March, 1617. And, 
atthe same time with the Seals, he also held 
the Mastership of the Rolls, till the 18th of 
May, 1603. 

According to the acenrate Camden, en the 3d 
of March, 1617, ** The King went to visit 
«« the Chancellor, who from age and infir- 
«« mity, was desirous of resigning the Great 
«« Seal, and received it from his hands with 
tears of gratitude, and respect.” His Majesty 
further sent, by Mr. Secretary Winwood, 
this gracious message, ** That He Himself 
‘« would be his deputy, and continue so, un- 
« til Ellesmere no longer lived to bear the 
“« title of Chancellor.” 

In his time happened the important ques- 
tion about Equitable Jurisdiction, between 
him, and Lord Chief Justice Coke. The 
chiet point in controversy between them 
was, Whether the Chancery can relieve, by 
Sulpena, after a judgment at lew, in tie 
same matter. ‘Two indictments were prefer- 
ed against the Lord Chancellor Egerton; and 
his lordship was threatened with a Premunire 
in the Star-Chamber. ‘*This matter,” says 
Sir Wilham Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
Book I]. Chap. IV. * being brought be- 
** tore the King, was, by him referred to his 
«« Learned Connsel, for their advice, and 
evinion : who reporter so strongly in favour 
** of the Courts of Equity, that His Majesty 
*© gave judgement in their behalf: but not 
* contented with the irrefragable Reasons, 
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and Precedents, produced ‘by his Counsel 
“© (for the Chief Justice was clearly in the 
** wrong) he chose rather to decide the ques- 
** ton by referring it to the plenitude of his 
Royal Prerogative.” And thus the Juriss 
diction of Equity, as well after, as before, 
judgment at law, has ever since, heen conti- 
nually exercised without eflectual coutroversy, 
or interruption. 

Some of Ld. Chancellor Egerton’s speeches, 
and writings, are still extant. 

There are several pictures of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, at the Duke of Bridgewater's, the Earl 
of Stamford’s, the Duke of Dorset’s, &e: And 
also many different prints of him, by Hole, 
Simon Pass, Richardson, Thane, Trotter, 
Bond, and Sylvester Harding. 

John Egerton, third Earl of Bridgewater, 
heartily joined in the Revolution, and became 
a member of the Privy Council, in the reign 
of William and Mary. During bis lite, 
Bridgewater-house, in was destroy- 
ed (April1687) by fire, and two of his sons were 
burned todeath. Scroop, the eldest surviving 
son, was created a Duke. Of this nobleman, 
there isa portrait, by Kneller; and two prints; 
one, by Blooteling, and another, by J. Smith. 

** Scroop Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater, is 
a very hopeful young gentleman, hath been 
abroad, is mared toa daughter of the Duke 
of Mariborough not twenty-five years old.” 
Mackey's Secret Memoirs, p. 109. 

This Countess of Bridgewater, who was 
third daughter, and co-heir, to John the Great 
Duke of Marlborough, appears to have been, 
not only one of the most celebrated beauties of 
the court, but also, one of the most virtuous, 
the most amiable, and the most regretied of 
women, 


Beauty waking all her forms, supplies 

An Angel’s sweetness, or Bridgewater’s Eyes. 
Muse! at that name thy sacred sorrows shed ; 
Those tears eicrnal, that embalm the Dead: 


| Call round her tomb each object of desire, 


Each purer frame inform’d with purer fire : 
Bid herbe al! that charms or softens life, 
The tender Sister, Daughter, Friend, and Wife : 
Bid her be aj! chat makes mankind adore, 
Then view tis marble, aad be vain no more! 
Pope's Epistle to Jervas, v. 46, & seq. 
And again, in the 75th line of the same 
Epistle. 
With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 
To this great, and illustrious, House of 
Bridgewater, the United Kingdom. in- 
debted for having first pedi oe. and execu- 
ted, the plan of Inland Navigation, by the 
system of canals. 
Seroop, Duke of Bridgewater, who died in 
1744-5, obtained, in the year 1732, 10th 
Geo. IL. ‘* An Act for making a Navigable 
«¢ Canal from Worsley to Manchester.” 
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Francis, his fifth son, upon the death of 
his four elder .brothers, became Duke of 
Bridgewater; and, as the law of England 
enabled him to cut off the entail of the im- 
mense family estates, which, thus, he inheri- 
ted, he obtained the additional advantage of 
having it in his power to raise large sums upon 
the security of these ancient hereditary estates : 
With these means, he expended several hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds sterling, in 
extending and executing the system of luland 
Navigation. He not only continued, and 
perfected, the Canal which was originally 
conceived by his father; but, he yet further 
continued the line of Navigable Canal, which 
bears his name, so as, ultimately, to effect a 
junction with other projected canals, and, 
thereby, to open to this commercial country, 
a cheap, easy, and secure, communicati®™, by 
water, between the ports of London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Hull ; and by his example, 
and success, he taught the Nation to pursue 
that plan, and system of Inland Navigation, 
which is now so generally, and so advantage- 
ously, extended throughout the United King- 
doms. 

THE PRESENT PEER, 


Born in 1753, is the eldest surviving son of 
the late John Egerton, Bishop of Durham, by 
his first wife, Aane Sophia, danghter of 


Henry Grey, Duke of Kent. Early in life, | 


he had a commission in the 7th Light Dra- 


goons; was promoted a Major-general in 

1795, and a Lieutenant-General in 1802. 
In June, 1797, he was made Colonel of the 
11th, or Duchess of York’s own, regiment of 
Light Dragoons ; and, on the decease of Fran- 
cis, third and last Duke of Bridgewater, in 
1803, without issue, he became the 7th Earl. 

While acommoner (John William Eger- 
ton, Esq), he was returned for the borough 
of Brackley in 1780 ;* but in 1783, was ab- 
sent during the memorable debate on Mr. 
Fox's East India bill. 

_In 1788-9, being then Colonel Egerton, he 
divided with Mr. Pitt, in respect to the 
Prince of Wales's claims to the Regency. 

On the trial of Viscount Melville, the Earl 
voted him ** Not guilty” on all the charges. 

He is Steward of the lands appertaining to 
the Duchy of Lancaster, in the county of 
Herts. 

The Earl of Bridgewater, who has become a 
great agriculinrist and breeder, &c. in 1783, 
married Miss Haynes, an heiress. 

His portrait, by Edridge, was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, in 1807. 

His present Majesty, as appears by the 
Gazette, published by authority, 22d January, 


* He was re-elecied in 1784, 1790, 1796, 
1801, and 1806, until he became Earl on the 
demise of his uncle. 


1808, taking into his royal consideration, the 
Earl’s descent, through his father, from the 
Princess Mary, Queen Dowager of France, 
younger Daughter of Hen. VII. by Elizabeth, 

is queen ; and also his several ‘descents, all 
likewise mixed with heirship, through his 
mother, from Hen. III. Edward I. and Ed- 
ward III. was pleased to grant, under his 
Royal Sign Manual, by a writ, which recites 
all the above descents, that Francis Henry, 
only younger brother, and Amelia, only sister 
of the above earl, should enjoy the same titles, 
place, &c. as if their father had lived to suce 
ceed to the Earldom of Bridgewater. 

Country Seat—Ashridge, Hertfordshire. 

Town House—Grosvenor Square. 


Perlege si Vis. A Letter addressed to the 
Right Reverend Spencer, Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, in Answer to an Appeal 
made tothe ‘* Society for defending the 
Civil Rights of the Dissenters,” relative to 
the important Question of Church Burial 
by the Established Clergy, &c. By John 
Wight Wickes, M. A. Rector of Ward- 
ley cum Belton, Rutland. Price 2s. pp. 50. 
Drakard, Stamford, 1808. 


We give no opinion on the merits 
of the cause, to which the world is obli- 
ged for this publication : we are equally 
strangers to both parties: but, we have 
two purposes in view, in noticingit. ‘The 
first is, to predict, that a minister of the 
Gospel who rests his cause solely on hu- 
man enactments and canon laws (of which 
few can judge) in opposition to the injune- 
tions of Gospel authority, (of which in 
this land of Bibles and Testaments, most 
can judge)—we mean meekness, self-de- 
nial, condescension to the weakness of 
others, &c.—will see the Dissenting in- 
terest, which he hates, flourish in spite of 
him. He himself is pulling down the 
church, and building up the conveuticle. 
Secondly, we desire to be furnished with 
a proper term for the modesty of that 
clergyman who could address such un- 
candid language, with such calumnious in- 
sinuations, &c. as the following, to his 
diocesan, 

John Swingler’s was not the only conven- 
ticle in the parish. Mr. William Kemp, 
junior, bya family connection with some of 
the fauhfal, cemented moreover by an happy 
union with a female of the -spiritualized, 
open a second shop of sanctity, gratuitously, 
in opposition to the pie-nie subsertption hause: 
of poor Johnny Swingler. The chances 
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were in favour of the former, and the flock of 
the new man increased most wonderfully. Males 
that jad transgressed, and those that wished 
to transgress, mixed in rapturous concor 

with females that had sinned, and females 
that wished to sin. Strengthened by the all 
insinuating gestures of his brother Thomas, 
servant to his uncle, and of sonorous squeak- 
ing excellence, he continued the good work 
without ceasing. A rivalship soon conmen- 
ced between these loving brothers of the 
same qualifications. The struggle for pre- 
eminence in the tub of humility, was com- 
promised by a partnership in trade: so that 

Jilliam and Thomas, or ‘Thomas and Wil- 
liam alternately acted as preachers and readers 
to their illuminated audience, who very un- 
gratefully told tales of love out of school. 

Nor did this rapturous spirit of sanctity sto 
here. The fair sex likewise received the putt 
of inspiration, and hoisted the banners of 
the new birth over the thatch of her humble 
dwelling. ‘The celebrated Mrs. Fawkes, the 
quiet rib of Jerry Lapstoue, the sole-mender of 
Belton, kept her occasional fove feasts and 
creeping nights, (these I understand are tech- 
nical, but sublime terms of this sect,) and 
astonished the more profane multitude by her 
sudden conversion from a fgrmer life of sus- 
picious purity, by adding herself to the number 
of saints. 


When so incautious and rude a shep 
herd shears his flock, they will think he 
cuts them to the bone ; aud they will rua 
away from him, on the first opportunity. 


Lettres et Pensées du Maréchal Prince de 
Ligne, publiées par Madame la Baronne de 
Staél Holstein. Letters and Thoughts of 
Marshal Prince de Ligne, published by the 
Baroness de Staél Holstcin. 2. vols. in 
8vo. Price 10s. Dulau & Co. London, 1809. 


Tue name of the fair editor, which 
graces the title page of this publication, 
might, alone, afford a strong presump- 
tion in its favour ; for in this mode of li- 
terary adoption, the judgment of a writer 
of her high reputation, and discernment, 
eannot be biassed by those parental feel- 
ings, which too often are the prolific 
source of self-delusion. Indeed, some 
aver-cautious critics, knowing the lady's 
extraordinary turn of mind, her romantic 
democracy, her subtle metaphysics, and 
her perfectilility of melancholy,* might 
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| subjects,” &c, 
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pause awhile, thinking it likely that, 
notwithstanding her acknowledged talents, 
the work she has thus ushered before the 
| public, might be a stupendous production 
of the genuine German school. In this, 
| however they will be most agreeably disap- 
| pointed. ‘ The Marshal Prince de 
| Ligne,” as the editor tells us in her preface 
| (page 1 and passim,) “ was acknowledg- 
ed by all Frenchmen (those of happier 
times, of course) as one of the liveliest, 
best bred men in France ; and seldom did 
they give that praise to a man who was 
not born among them. The Prince de 
Ligne is even the only foreigner, perhaps, 
who in French composition may be taken 
as arhodel, instead of being considered as 
a copyist [we know another foreigner, 
much superior to the prince in the origi- 
nality of bis French compositions, we 
mean ourcountryman Hamilton], his bra- 
very had that dashing character of impe- 
tuosity, which is usually’ attributed to 
French courage. ‘There is reason to sus- 
pect that on various occasions, since the 
date of his letters, the Prince de Ligne 
would have wished for more opportunities 
to display his French bravery against the 
French. It follows of course, that the 
editor has not taker upon herself to refute 
or to support,any of the opinioas maintain- 
ed by the Prince de Ligne, on different 
This alludes principally 
to the sentiments expressed by the Prince 
on the French nation, and French revolu- 
tion; sentiments not perfectly congenial 
to those of the editor ; or to those of the 
present ruler of France. This blemish 
however will vot weigh heavily against 
the Prince de Ligne in the judgement of 
our readers: and they will peruse with a 
lively interest, the spontaneous effusions 
of a nobleman already known by several 
valuable publications on history, and on 
military affairs,—a nobleman who saw his 
company courted, bis conversation 
sought after, by the greatest men of his 
age ; who served his sovereign successfu}- 
ly, both in the cabinet, and in the field ; 
who enjoyed the favour, and even the in- 
timacy, “of six crowned heads; among 
whom were Frederick II. of Prussia ; 
Joseph II. of Austria ; and Catherine II. 
of Russia ; who to the most brilliant gal- 


* Mad. de Staél has written to prove, that 
the absolute perfection of human nature is a 
state of perfect melancholy ; and that, we are 


distinguished from brutes, only by a disposi- 
tion to arrive at that perfect state : to express 


which she has coined the word perfeetibelite, 
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lantry joined the most accurate judge- , 
ment, with the most thorough knowledge 
ofthe world: and who in the midst of 
courts knew how to flatter without degra- , 
ding himself, and to speakthe truth, with- 
out offending the delicate ears of majesty. 
The following extracts display the true 
character of the Prince de Ligne’s work ; 
and therefore we shall introduce them, 
without further preliminaries. 

The writer's portrait of Prince Potem- | 
kin will be interesting to others beside 
those who wish to form a jadgement of 
Russian commanders. 

Behold a general-in-chief, who seems lazy, | 
vet his mind 1s incessantly occupied; who has 
no desk but his knees, and no comb but his 
fingers: always stretched at full length, 
sleeping neither day nor night, because he is 
kept in a continual state of agitation, by his 
zeal for the service of his sovereign whom he 
worships as a deity, and because he starts at 
the firing cf a gun not aimed against himself, , 
from the idea that it may cost the life of some | 
of his soldiers. Fearful for others, yet expo- 
sing hisown person; stopping under the hot- 
test fire of a battery to give orders, yet having 
more of Ulysses than of Achilles ; uneasy at | 
the foresight of any kind of dangers, gay in 
the midst of them; sad when surrounded 
with pleasures : miserable by too much hap- 
piness, benumbed in all his powers of pexcep- 
tion; easily wearied, sullen, incoustant, a 
deep philosopher, an able minister, a sublime 
politician, or—a child of ten years old ; in no 
wise vindictive, apologizing for the slightest 
pain he has given, eager to repair an injus- 
tice ; believing that he loves God, fearing the 
devil, whom he conceits to be greater still 
and bulkier than a Prince Potemkin ; kissing 
one hand to the women he likes, crossing 
himself with the other. Folding his arms on 
his breast at the foot of a Madona, entwining 


them round the alabaster-neckof his mistress ; 
receiying innumerable favours from his great 
sovereign, sharing them immediately after ; 
accepting lands from the empress, returning | 
them immediately, or paying her debts with- 
out acquainting her; selliug, then buying 
again, immense estates, to erect a colonade, 
or plant an English garden ; then parting with 


them again ; gambling incessantly, or not at 


all ; more inclined to give away his money, 
than to pay his debts; immensely rich, or 
pennyless ; alternately full of suspicions, or of 
confident good-nature, of jealousy or of grati- 
tude, of spleen or of joke ; easily prejudiced 
for or against, changing his mind with equal 
jacility ; entertaining his generals with theo- 
logy, and his archbishops with military 
lopics ; averse to reading, but ‘watching 
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frequently to obtain further information ; 
assuming the most savage or the most amiable 
countenance ; affecting the most disgusting 
or the most pleasing manners; in short re- 
sembling alternately the proudest satrap of the 
East, or the most polished courtier of Lonis 
XIV : excessively harsh according to exterior 
appearances, but really mild and gentle in 
his heart ; fanciful as to his hours, his meals, 
his rest and his amusements; wishing for 


_ every thing like achild, yet knowing how to 


support all kinds of privations like a great 
man ; temperate with all the appearance of a 
glutton ; biting his nails or munching apples 
or turnips ; scolding or laughing, mimicking 


' or cursing, gamboling or praying, singing or 


meditating; calling to him, sending away 
from him, calling again twenty aids-de-camp 
without giving them any orders ; supporting 
heat better than any one, yet alwayssolicitous to 
procure the most voluptuous baths ; despising 
cold, yet apparently unable to exist without 
furs; either in his shirt, not retaining even 
diawers, or in regimentals laced down all the 
seams: either bare-footed, or wearing slips 
pers embroidered with gold spangles, without 
either a cap or ahat ; (in that equipage I saw 
him once in an engagement,) sometimes clad 
in a sable night gown, sometimes in a mag- 
nificent tunic, with his three stars, his rib- 
bons, and diamonds as large as one’s thumb, 
round the picture of the empress: these 
dianionds seem intended there to attract the 
balls: bent in two, and huddled head to 
heels when at home; he is tall, erect, haugh- 
ty, beautiful, noble, majestic or enchanting 
when he appears at the head of his army, like 
Agamemnon surrounded by the kings of 
Greece. 

In what then consists his magic art? in his 
genius ;—certainly in his genius ;—and again 
in his genius. He has, besides, a great share 
of natural wit, an excellent memory, an ex- 
cellent mind. He is keen without malice; 
and artful without cunning: by the happy 


| mixture of his whims, he gains every heart. 


When he happens to be in the benevolent 
mood, his generosity is unbounded ; he is 
graceful and just in the distribution of re~ 
wards ; he possesses a great st ; the 
talent of guessing at what he does not know: 
with a thorough understanding of mankind. 


To shew how the Prince de Ligne con- 
trived to manage this extraordinary cha- 
racter, while acting as a commissary of 
the Emperor of Austria, at the Russian 
army before Oczakow, we translate the 
following passage from one of his letters 
addressed to the Emperor Joseph II. from 
' the camp before that town. 


Iam here absolutely like a nursery maid : 


closely in conversation, and contradicting 


' but my child is tall, strong, and very frows 
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ard, Yesterday again, he asked me, ‘‘ do 
you believe that you came here to lead me by 
the nose ?”—‘‘Do you believe,” said I, ** that 
T would have come had I not expected it ? 
Lazy and without experience, what can you 
do better, my dear prince, than to trust a man 
anxiously zealous for your glory, and that of 
the twoempires? So very little is wanting to 
make you a model of cileian ! But what 
can your genius do, if unassisted by trusty 
friendship ? ” 

The Prince told me :—** make your Empe- 
ror cross the Save, and I will cross the Bog.” 
—*‘*How can you ?” said I, ** stand upon 
ceremonies, asifyou were at the door of a 
drawing-room ? My emperor gives te up 
aliclaims to precedency ; there is a Turkish 
army acting against him ; there is none oppo- 
sed to Do you think” said 
** that he would give us crosses of Maria 
Theresa, and accept crosses of St. George for 
those who should distinguish themselves in 
our two armies?” I saw what he was at. He 
3s mad for Orders : he has only éwelve of them, 
and I assured him that Oczakow was well 
worth our grand cross; and thatif he should 
facilitate to your majesty, the taking of Bel- 
grade, he might pretend to the Order of St. 
Stephen. I beg, sir, you may be pleased to 
confirm those hopes I have given him ; and if 
our Roman-catholicity could bend a little in 
his favonr, and promise him the Golden 
Fleece, he would be entirely our own. 


Every one knows, that this Turkish 
war, the result of the interview of the two 
sovereigns, on the banks of the Boristhe- 
nes, disappointed the interested views of 
both parties, equally eager for the spoil ; 
but by no means agreed as to their respec- 
tive share of it. “ What the d —] shall 
we do with Constantinople?” Joseph used 
to say (Vol. I. p. 96) in the unreserved 
familiarity which prevailed among the il- 
lustrious travellers and their suite, during 
the whole of their extraordinary journey ; 
yet this apparent triendship covered the 
beart-burnings of jealousy, which even 
courtly dissimulation, itself, could not 
prevent from breaking out at times. This 
disposition of the two courts, which was 
indeed to be expected, may account in 
saune measure for the disasters of Austria 
and the inactivity of Russia, in the first 
campaign; but from the publication 
before us (and we need no better authori- 
ty) there is abundant reasen to. believe, 
that the Turks are a much more formida- 
ble enemy to the two empires, than is ge. 
nerally supposed. The Prince de Ligne 


ters. Writing to his sovereign from the 
camp before Dezalisi in October 1788, 
he says, (Vol. p. 193) the month 
of September will repair the misfortunes 
of the Bannat, and the want of success in 
Bosnia. Could any one have believed, 
that this shattered Mussulman empire, 
should have reduced Russia to so mortify- 
ing asituation?” Again in a letter to 
Marshal de Lazy, December 1789, (Vol. 
I.p.226) “ Nothing can be thought of 
at St. Petersburgh, until peace is made 
with Constantinople. The day the news 
arrived there that Bulgakoff had been sent 
to the Seven Towers, the empress was 
almost sorry for it.” The reason of this is, 
we think, explained by details which the 
Prince de Ligne gives on the Turkish 
mode of wartare, &c. We shall extract 
some of these : passim. 


I see Turks (Vol. II. p. 13, letter to M: 
Segur) who pass for being void even of com- 
mon sense in war, yet carry it on with a 
kind of method ; who scatter themselves, to 
prevent the fire of our artillery and of our bat- 
talions from being directed against them ; 
aiming perfectly, and firing always at collect- 
ed objects; by that sharpshooting, hiding 
their own kind of maneeuvres ; lurking in 
every cleft, in every hollow, or on trees ; or 
else advancing, in number 40 or 50, with a 
standard, which they carry, running and 
a forward to gain ground. The first 

neel on the ground to fire, they then step 
back to reload, and soon in succession till by 
another race, in advance, they carry their 
whirlwind, and their standard farther. These 
standards are intended to mark the line so that 
the head of none of these little troops should 
outpass that of another. Imagine the most 
dreadful yells, the cries of allah! encoura- 
ging the Massulmen, and causing dismay 
among the Christians ; add to that, the cut- 
titig off of heads, and the wholeis, I think, 
terrific enough. How in the name of won- 
der, could my father and three uncles, who 
fought against the Turks, say, that their order 
of march resembled the flight of geese, that 
it was shaped like a pig's head, or like the 
cuneus of the ancients? thus 


T have seen nothing which could induce 
the idea that the like ever existed among them 


In the next letter addressed to the sarae 


fairl, owns as muchin several of his let- 


peice. also dated from Oczakow, Ist 
eptember 1788, the Prince de Ligne 
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enters into some further details on the 
same subject ; to which he adds his senti- 
ments on the means of enabling the 
Christians to fight the Infidels on better 
terms. This last part has been a good 
deal abridged by the editor, through fear 
of mistakes: and we shall omit it alto- 
gether, when not intimately connected with 
our object, which is to convey information 
on the mode of Turkish warfare. 


They ran, they climb, they leap, because 
they are lightly elad, and lightly armed ; the 
weight carried by the stupid Christians, re- 
duces them to the bare of moving. I 
had been told that the Turks fought with their 
arms naked, to have a free use of them, 
aad to cut off heads more dexterously. - But 
this may be more naturally accounted for ; 
they wear neither shirts nor stockings ; they 
are often, even, without shoes, and except a 
small waistcoat, and large drawers, they are 
quite naked ; tio doubt tobe more active in 
the warm countries, where they carry on 
war. Nevertheless, as they are not famous 
for foresight, they are not otherwise clad in 
the coldest weather, when they are shut up 
in their towns, or during a winter campaign, 

Let us have tents as well contrived as those 
of the Mussulmen ; the same faith if possible 
in predestination ; and let us try to give the 
same tools to cavalry, which moving faster 
than infantry, ¢rects intrenchments, whith 
the last has only to man in oecupying its 
camp. 

Let it be forbidden in the army to pro- 
nounce the word Nebotssé which means do 
not Le afraid; and which the Turks, who are 
by no means jocose, pronounce in cutting off a 
head. I haveremarked, that this word has 
an astonishing effect on Cliristians. — Let the 
soldier be told before hand of the yells of the 
Infidels, of their ridiculous praneing, which 
is useless against us, and hurtful to them ; 
with my regulations, we might easily suffer 
ourselves to be surrounded by those clouds of 
spahis [horse soldiers] who buzz about like 
wasps. 

Coolness is necessary when in presence of 
any troops-in the world; but more especially 
when before these people; for when the head 
of an opponent is morally gone, it is soon 
physically gone also, Whatever has been said 
of their opiam, and of the fury it excites, is 
an idle tale. Officers may perhaps use it, 
sometimes, but it is too dear for the common 
Turk ; and I have never seen one who had 
taken any. 

The mien and dress of the haughty Ottoman 
are more dignified than the aukward air, and 
very often hang dog-looks of Christians. The 
Turks are, at the saine time, the most dange- 
tous, dnd the most contemptible enemy in 


the world; dangerous, when they attack ; 
contemptible, when they are anticipated. Om 
heights, and in woods, they have had, till 
now, the advantage over us; because they 
run to the attack with confidence, knowing 
that we have none ourselves when we an 
thus situated. They have two exeellent cus- 
toms: one is, to get the intrenchments of 
their camps raised by the spahis, as I men 
tioned before ; and the other is, to dig boles, 
in the ground, or within an intrenchment, 
to shelter themselves from cannon-balls. Every 
man has his hole, where he remains till the 
ficing is Over. 

It is impossible to say positively, which it 
infantry, and which ts cavalry. The spahi 
whe has lost his horse, rans and mixes with 
the infantry ; and the foot soldier who has 
either won, or taken, or bought a horse, 
finds his rank among the spahis. In conse- 
quence, these last are excellent marksmen ; 
and whenever they can fire with effect, they 
use their musquets a great deal ; but they do 
not set about it Jike our Christian cavalry, 
which is always in the wrong, when it has 
recourse to that weapon. ‘The Spahi alights 
nimbly from his horse, fires his piece and 
springs again on horseback with great agility. 

The reason why we often witness deeds of 
heroic bravery from the Mussu!man, is, be- 
eause he never fights, but when he hasa 
mind to it. Itis only when in good healh, 
in good humour, and after having taken his 
coflee, that he prepares his arms for battle. 
He even waits often fora fine day, and fora 
vivifyingsun. In the beginning of the siege, 
I used to get up at break of day; which, in 
our European armies is often the time chesen 
for enterprizes. Now, I rest at my ease. 
The fashionables, easily distinguished by thei 
beautiful horses and the striking colours ot 
their dresses, never issue out before ten, te 
engage in battle. During the whole siege, 
the Turks only undertook one tifling ope- 
ration by night; and then, probably, because 
they wanted a general’s head, which they ac- 
cordingly took from M. Maximovitz, 

Their artillery, in sieges, is worked by 
the first soldierswho get up, and who go, 
and fire their pieces, by way of amusement. 
The Turks, owing to their instinct, which 
isoften preferable to the boasted systematic 
sense of the Christians, are extremely handy, 
and capable of performing the operations of 
war in all its branches; but, the first im- 
pulse only is in their favour, they are not sus- 
ceptible of a sceond thought. And after that 
lucid moment, of which they make a tolerably 


of childhood and madness. 


Their religious plrenzy increases in pro- 
portion to danger. Theit cries of Hechter 
| Allah! [thatis, one oniy Ged!) augment 
| daily, and the besiegers are sure vot to be 


fair and proper use, they become a compound 
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heard, whatever noise they make in opening 
the trenches. They are never cisturbed the 
first night, which surely is the miost inte- 
teresting 

The Prince de Ligne had afterwards the 
command of an army against these very 
Turks, which he had so accurately ob- 
served : and he had a considerable share 
in retrieving the honour of the Austrian 
arms, and in conquering Belgrade. His cor- 
respondence during that campaign, contains 
some curious specimens of official com- 
munications, between the commanders of 
the hostile armies during a kind of armis- 
tice: which did not prevent the Turks from 
now and then cutting off a few heads in 
the Austrian lines, attacking the bvuats 
on the Danube, and celebrating their fes- 
tivals by firing their great guns with balls, 
which reached the Austrian camp. The 
Prince de Ligne was not behind hand in 
this kind of merriment, which was con- 
sidered by the Turks as a matter of course ; 
and the death of a few spectators killed 
in these delightful feux de joie, did not oc- 
casion the smallest complaint. 

We could have wished to have pre- 
sented our readers with some delineations 
of the moral character of the Turks drawn 
by the same able hand ; and with some of 
the lively anecdotes contained in this pub- 
lication, but our article has already been 
protracted to an unusual length. For this, 
the peculiar situation of Turkey, as the ob- 
ject of political envy, and Tilsit distridu- 
tation, must plead our excuse. The au- 
thority of this noble soldier supports 
opinions we have ventured in favour of 
the Ottomans. But we must dismiss the 
work, however reluctantly, recommend- 
ing the perusal of it, asone of the most 
entertaining collections we have lately 
seen, 

PLL LLL LL LL LL 
An Account of Jamaica, and its Inhabi- 
tants. By a Gentleman long resident in the 

West Indies. Price Qs. 8vo. pp. 305. 

Longman and Co. London 1808. 


Ovr predeliction for actual observa- 
tion and personal experience in writers 
who undertake to describe the manners of 
distant places, is well known, Circum 
stances may occasionally warrant an au- 
thor in availing himself more or less, of 
the information collected by those who 
have preceded him ; but this is not so fre- 
quently the case as is pretended: nor to 


that extent to which some have thought 
proper to practise it. The early part of 
the volume before us offers little, with 
which we were not well acquainted, by 
having read it more than once in former 
writers ; but the latter part, contains de. 
tails of negro manners and sentiments, 
which add to our knowledge of this race 
of our fellow men. Still, we think, that 
a mind endued with the talent of remark, 
and intent on tracing truth, might have 
collected in the course of twenty one 
years, more materials of an original de- 
scription, than are here presented. We 
presume that the author did not keep 
journals during his stay on the island ; 
neither did he record such occurrences as 
he saw, or as were related to him, while 
recent. He does not write as prompted 
by rising events, or by incidents of 
which he might say guorum pars fui: 
his memory has furnished him with 
the major part of what he communicates, 
But memory though an invaluable power 
of the human mind, will not be thought 
infallible, by those who have been ac- 
customed to compare places, persons and 
matters of fact, with their descriptions, 
The work opens with an account of 
the island, its division into counties, and 
parishes.—lIts soil, climate, seasons, go- 
vernment, civil and ecclesiastical, its com- 
merce, and military establishment follow. 
The natural history of the island, the 
routine of cultivation, the time and man- 
ner of travelling; the ranks of cultiva- 
tors, as—planters and proprietors, over- 
seers, book-keepers, &c. medical men, 
&c. the distinctions of population, white, 
creoles, negroes, &c. domestic and con- 
vivial arrangements, the general dissolute- 
ness of manners, irreligion, slavery, with 
its effects on the slave holders ag well 


| as on the slaves ; are treated on, nearly in 


the order in which we have placed them. 

Such a variety of subjects afford ample 
opportunity to a man of mind to compose 
a volume. We allow the author talent; 
although, as we guess, it has not been fa- 
voured by access to the very first authori- 
ties of the island, or by a general ac- 
quaintance with the whole of it. What 
strikes us most powerfully on perusing this 
volume is, the most lamentable want of 
religious principles, religious rites, and 
religious preponderance. ‘The outward 
attentions.of sacred service are not prac- 
tised: where then is the internal princi- 
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ple? When public ordinances are forsaken, 
what hope have we of the personal partici- 
pation of individuals in its blessings ? 
Unhappily, we know the writer's account 
to be accurate : 
luteness that prevails under the name of 
conviviality : the prostitution for which 
convenience is pleaded: and which cer- 
tainly if fashion, authority, and general 
compliance may sanction it, is sanctioned 
in the highest degree. The writer gives 
an air to his account, as if formerly these 
customs were more flagrant: he speaks 
too, of the sufferings endured by the 
slaves, as if they were formerly more in- 
human, than they are at present. We 
wish we could enjoy that pleasure which 
is intended by this information, without 
alloy. In our opinion there is abundant 
room for moral improvement on the island 
of Jamaica, and that must take place before 
itcan be, as it might be, a satisfactory, 
not to say a happy residence. Most 
carnestly do we wish that the benevolent 
projects of our pious metropolitan* may 
be carried into effect ; and that those who 
designate themselves as the superior part 
of the inhabitants, would manifest their 
superiority in correctness of conduct, and 
propriety of demeanor. For the sake of 
those who have nobly ofiered to establish 
schools, and support schoolmasters, among 
them, &cv. we shall urge this remark no 
further, 

After mentioning the too profitable pa- 
tent places, which this island affords, our 
author informsus, that, 

It has been supposed, that the lawyers of 
this petty speck on the terrestial globe receive 
not less than halj’ a million of money annu- 
ally for defending the properties of their fel- 
low citizens against legal or z//egal invasion , 
or, to make use of language still more mili- 
tary, for entrenching those properties within 
legal lines of cirenmvallation, and fortifying 
them with bonds, contracts, deeds of gift, 
precedents and quibbles. It is really astonish- 
ing to see the number of actions that are con- 
rested in this little spot. It is doubtful to say, 
whether this be altogether owing to a natural 
litigiousness of disposition in the inhabitants, 
perhaps it may in a much greater measure of 
awing lo a propensity in them to heedless ex- 
petise, chiefly arising from the long, and 
siMetimes indefinite, credits that are given 
on account of the scarcity of specie. At least 


_*Compare Panorama, Vol. IIT. p. 1129, and 
Vol. V. p.797, where they are stated at large. 


we know too the disso- | 


of Jamaua, {254 
- if there was no want of a circulating medium, 
' and the merchants and shopkeepers, &c. were 
to dispose of their goods ata little more rea 
| sonable rate (for at present they have the 
extreme modesty to demand fwo, and some- 
' times three hundred per cent. for them) for 
| cash or other equivalent paid down, the peo- 
ple of this country (that is, of the description 
a alluded to) would be more economical, 
| more punctual, more honest and indepen- 
_ dent than they now are, and would not have 
| half the recourse to law which they now have. 
| But when people get involved in a variety of 
expenses, and incumber themselves, in con- 
sequence, with debts which their finances, 
| and even properties, are at length inadequate 
| to discharge, they are too apt to fall on low 
| stratagems and base subterfuges, which a ge- 
| nerous and honourable mind would spurn at ; 
| but which cunning suggests, and necessity 
| dictates, to those who can overcome their 
scruples. Hence the securingof property, by 
prior deeds of gifts, beyond the reach 
of the creditor, the making temporary con- 
veyances, in order to avail theinselves of 
the lenity of the laws of insolvency, and 
other paltry shifts of dishonesty. It is me- 
jancholy to reflect how a benevolent law is 
thus abused and perverted ; how it is made 
the foundation on which to build the most 
dishonourable dealing ; how it is converted 
into a door for the fraudulent and unprincipled 
to escape through. Yet nothing is more 
common in this country. Instances often o¢- 
cur of men, who have got deeply into debt, 
eluding the payment of their creditors, by 
either making over their properties to their 
families, or getting them secured by a ficti- 
tious or nominal deed of gift, and then ta- 
king the benefit of the act. Cannot this 
shameful practice be remedied or prevented ? 
The only precaution the creditor can take to 
guard himself against this species of frand, is 
to search the office, and ascertain whether, in 
the first place, the property which his woudd- 
le creditor holds, is his own or not, or 
whether there are prior judgements against 
him to the amount of that property ; and, if 
not, to secure himself by taking early judge- 
menton his account or obligation. ‘The man 
who thus defrauds, or keeps his creditors at 
bay, generally shields himself from censure 
by professions of an intention to pay when he 
ts alle ; and so many examples of this mode 
of dealing exist, that those who are guilty of 
it do not appear to feel abashed at the thought, 
neither are they (wonderful to relate) treated 
with much less respect than they otherwise 
would have been. Mostof the people who have 
had any dealings in the courts can speak most 
knowtngly on the subject of law, and make 
ita sort of study to become acquainted with 
allits mysteries and manceuvres. 


We hope these wor t/ies do not boast of 
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their honesty. But, that notwithstanding | their gambols or recreations, Our author 


what we have said, religion is highly va- 
lued in the island, is undeniable ; for, 
says the writer, 

From fifteen hundred to two thousand 
pounds may be estimated as the income of the 
rectors. 

From the genteeler sort two doubloons, or 
£10. 13s.4d. currency is the usual dowceur for 
a christening, a marriage, or a funeral ; and, 
out of charch (for in the church they must 
officiate for what the law allows) some of 
them would disdain to open a prayer book 
fot a smaller sum than one doubloon, or 
£5. 6s. 8d. 


The dependance of the island on foreign 
parts for its supplies of provisions and 
other necessaries is much diminished from 
what it formerly was. A greater pro- 

ion of food is raised within itself ; 
and even the bread-fruit tree “ is not so 
important an acquisition to the country as 
was sanguinely expected. Every part of 
the island now abounds with this plant ; 
but the negro regards this stranger with 
cold apathy; except as a novelty, he 
prefers the cultivation of his more pro- 
ductive and substantial plantain, and his 
more palatable and nutritive yam.” The 
fruit it seems isinsipid, and ‘‘ were the 
trees destroyed by a hurricane, four years 
would be required to bring them forward 
again tofecundity, whereas only one year 
is required by the plantain, and the yam 
and other roots are seldom seriously af- 
fected by those tropical blasts.” Our au- 
thor commends the bread-nut tree, both 
for its fruit, and its wood;—is it known 
among our cabinet makers ?—<‘ its beauty 
of vein rivals the most exquisitively. cloud- 
ed marble.” 

Very little is the condition of youthful 
adventurers from Europe to be envied, if 
this gentleman may be credited: and we 
suspect, that when he describes the re- 
grets of the young book-keeper to an 
estate, (the first station of astranger,) he 
writes from experience. The attractions 
of social intercourse on the island are but 
few: wealth is the object of the inhabi- 
tants, and to obtain or secure this, they 
hazard every thing else. 

‘The Negroes, as we are informed, re- 
tain many of their native customs (and 
we believe more than their European mas- 
ters discover) the principal of these are, 


gives an interesting account of these; 
and we select them in preference to his 
remarks on the Maroon war, although 
they too would have been interesting, 
some years ago. 

The spell of an oleah consists of what- 
ever is by nature obscene and disgusting : 
it works on the imagination ; whence it 
sometimes terrifies the guilty; it also 
guards the property, exposed to plunder; 
but it loses its effect when. the gardens of 
a buckra (white man) are in question. 


An obeah mau or woman upon an estate, 
is a very dangerous person ; and the practice 
of it for evil purposes is made felony by the 
law. But numbers may be swept of by its 
infatuation, before the practice is detected ; 
for, strange as it may appear, so much do 
the negroes stand in awe of these wretches, 
so much do they dread their malice and their 
power, that, though knowing the havock 
they have made, and are still making, many 
of them are afraid to discover them to the 
whites ; and others, perhaps, are in league 
with them for sinister purposes of mischief 
and revenge. A negro under this infatuation 
can only be cured of his terrors by being made 
a Christian ; refuse him this indulgence, and 
he soon sinks a martyr to imagined evils. The 
author knew an instance of a negro, who, 
being reduced by the fatal influence of obeah 
to the lowest state of dejection and debility, 
from which there were little hopes of his re- 
covery, was surprisingly and rapidly restored 
10 health and to spirits, by being baptized a 
Christian : so wonderful are the workings of 
a weak and superstitious imagination. 

On many of the estates, the leading and 
more wealthy negroes erect themselves into 
asort of bench of justice, which sits and 
decides, privately, and without the know- 
ledge and interference of the whites, on all 


| disputes and complaints of their fellow slaves. 


The sentences of this court are frequently se- 
vere, and sometimes partial and inequitable. 
They consist in pecuniary fines, which often 
exceed the means of the party. Frequent 
appeals have been brought before the au- 
thor from the court, complaining of 
enormous damages and costs of suit, which 
the appellants were utterly anable to make 
good. He has reversed or softened these sen- 
tences, always to the great satisfaction of one 
party, but to the never failing, discontent of 
the other. He has attempted to abolish these 
courts altogether, but without success ; still 
they would secretly hold their sittings, and 
were countenanced and desired by the princi- 


3 ais t ) | pal negroes and their adherents. ~There were 
their incantations or practice of oleah ; | no advoeates or pleaders in these courts; the 
teir courts of justice, or palavers ; and  jadged themselves pleaded, and, when agtced 
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in opinion, they passed sentence. Bribery, 
of course, had great weight in their decisions, 
and favour and affection were not unattended 
to; so that the poorest and most unfriended 
of the negroes had the worst chance of jus- 
tice from their hands. The opening and pro- 
ceedings of this court were curious enough. 
On the judges taking their seats (usually three 
in number) and the parties appearing, not a 
word was spoken on any of the causes, till 
the former had half intoxicated themselves by 
copious libations of rum, which was pre- 
sented to them by the respective plaintiffs 
and defendants, this offering being considered 
as an indispensable preliminary to the dispen- 
sing of justice. It is wonderful, however, 
with what patience they would hear each 
other's long harangues ; thougl: sometimes, 
where there was an irreconcileable diflerence 
of opinion between the judges, the court 


Enfield’s Natural Theology. 


| 


would break up with much clamour. 


The negroes are indulged, after crop | 
time, with a harvest home of jollity and | 
mirth ; but the time of their principal | 
enjoyment is at Christmas. This is, in | 
fact, their Saturnalia; they appear to be | 
quite another race from that of their for- | 


mer selves, they affect to be gentlefolks ; | theatrical empress. 
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or those which they had caught up from the 
whites, in a style far superior to the negresses 
on the plantations. Their appearance in short, 
was alatih elegant, and tasteful, such as 
would surprise and delight a stranger. At 
night they had booths erected, illuminated 
with variegated lamps, and embellished with 
transparencies and other devices: here they 
were flattered by the attendance of the white 
ladies and gentlemen of the place, who came 
to see this exhibition, and were regaled by a 
rofusion of wines, liqueurs, and sweetmeats. 
This spirit of emulation, in these parties, 
for finery and shew, is, however, less pre- 
valent now than it used to be. For some 
yeais back, no exhibitions have taken place : 
—and perhaps it is just as well; for they 
sometimes gave rise to much riot and uproar, 
and were ‘indeed a powerful temptation to 
pilferage and robbery ; as every individual of 
each party must, forthe honour of her party, 
and her own credit sake, obtain somehow a 
suitable dress, and corresponding ornaments. 
Indeed, it is astonishing how costly some of 
them appear equipped. The queen, as she 
iscalled, of each party, displays, in particu- 
lar, a richness of dress, and a profusion of 
ornament, which would not disgrace even a 
Some of these dresses 


drink with their masters; and are apt to | would perhaps amount to little less than fifty 
indulge themselves to a fatal extreme, | 
They dance night and day; they roam, | 


indulgence continued three weeks in- | 
stead of three days, it would sweep off a 
considerable portion of the negro popu- 
lation, 

On new year’s day it was customary for 
the negro girls of the towns (who conceive 
themselves far superior to those on the estates, 
in point of dase, manners, and fashion) to | 


or sixty pounds. ‘This annual finery cannot 
on any account be dispensed with ; if a ne- 


they riot ; and, says our author, were this | 88s Were to go all the rest of the years in filvh 
| and raggedneés, still she must have her fine 


| clothes for Christmas. 


Those who have not at hand the more 
expensive volumes of Long,Edwards, &c. 
or who do not wish to enter deeply into 
commercial calculations, may derive in- 


| formation from this volume, which none 
ought to be without, who desire to 


exhibit themselves in all the pride of gaudy | form a dne estimate of the distant 


splendor, under the denomination of ddwes 
and reds—parties in rivalship and opposition 
to each other, and distinguished by these 
colours. These girls were wont to be decked 
out with much taste, sometimes at the ex- | 
pence of their white or brown mistresses, 
who took a pride in shewing them off to the 
greatest advantage. ‘Their dress was of the 
finest muslin, trimmed with gold or silver, 
and ornamented with blue or red ribbons, ac- | 
cording to their party; and gold necklaces, 
ear-rings, and other expensive trinkets, shone | 
to advantage on their sable wearers. The 
most comely young negresses were selected, and 
such as had a fine and tutored voice; they 
paraded through the streets, two and two, 
in the most exact order, uniform in their 
dress, and nearly of the same stature and age. 
They were accompanied by instrumental mu- 
sic; but they generally sung together different 
songs which they had Jearned for the occasion, 
Vor. VI. (Lit, Pan, May, 1809.) 


| parts and connections of the British do- 
| minious. 
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Natural Theology, or a Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God, from 
his Works of Creation; arranged in a 
popular Way for Youth. By W. Enfield, 
M.A. Price 2s. 6d. pp. 174. 12mo. 
Tegg, London, 1808. 

A proper book enough for youth. 
The language is somewhat raised above 
the level of children ; and indeed some 
of the subjects exceed their comprehen- 
sion. The chapters are decorated with 
wood-cuts ; we cannot say they are well 
composed for their situations : neither are 
they well executed. They might have 
been made much more instruciive. 
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Coelebs in Search of a Wife: compre- 
hending Observations on Domestic Habits 
and Manners, Religion and Morals. The 
fifth Edition. In two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 
850. Price 16s. London, Cadell and 
Davies, 1809. 


Amone the ancient basso-relievos for 
which we are indebted to Grecian art, 
still (or lately) remaining at Rome, is one, 
representing the celebration of a marriage ; 
in which the sculptor has composed a trea- 
tise on the duties, the advantages, and 
the means of felicity, in that honoured 
state. A plate of it may be seen among 
the ‘ Admiranda Romanarum” of Bar- 
toli: but it will be, we believe, for the 
first time, explained in the present article. 
On the right of the composition is the 
bride attended by her bridemaid, and 
the bridegroom attended by his compa- 
nions: a veil or canopy is spread over this 
group. Between, and behind, the bride 
and bridegroom is seen Juno Pronula (a 
divinity which we beg leave to assimilate 
to our general idea of Divine Providence) 
her hands reclining on the shoulders 
of the parties espoused, and bringing them 
together. In front of all stands a boy 
Hymen, his torch brightly flaming, 
while the happy pair pledge their vows, 
by joining their right hands. In his 
left hand the bridegrocm holds a roll 
of paper, which, no doubt, records the 
donative he makes to his bride. So far 
this composition presents nothing unusual : 
but, in additicn, adjoining to this group 
are placed the proper implements for sa- 
crifice ; an altar, with fruits upon it, a 
sheep before it; behind it, attendants 
with incense, music, &c. Then is re- 
presented, looking towards this sacrifice, a 
female figure holding a dove, followed by 
another carrying a garland, also a male 
figure, holding a roll of paper; and lastly, 
afemale figure, her head crowned with 
turrets, looking upward, and bearing a 
cornucopia, laden with fruits, &c, The 
author intended to remind those who 
honoured bis work with their considera- 
tion, that a marriage, to be happy, should 
be the result of mutual troth plighted 
under the guidance of Providence: it 
should be combined with Piety towards 
God, signified by the sacrifice; with re- 


c'procal Affection, signified by the figure | 


holding the dove; with ornamental Deco. 
rum, signified by the figure bearing the 
garland ; with domestic Good Management, 
signified by the figure with the scroll, 
in which household accounts are kept ; and 
these accompanied by, or resulting in, 
Pienty, fertility, signified by the figure 
holding the cornucopia, who looking up 
to heaven, expresses thankfulness to the 
bountifal Benefactor, for those favours 
which fill her horn. The heathen who could 
derive his expectation of a happy conju- 
gality from the influence of piety, affection, 
ornamental manners, household regularity, 
and thankful competency, we recom- 
mend as a monitor, — why not as a 
reprover ?—to Christians who think of 
that state without these virtues. Which 
of them can common sense spare ?- Which 
of them does not Christianity enforce? 
Which of them is it any degradation to 
the well instructed to practice Which 
of them would it be any injury to the less 
instructed to acquire? Happy were it for 
thousands p! ofessing the christian name, 
if they would enter into the views of this 
heathen moralist : happy is it, for tens of 
thousands, who are christians indeed, that 
they have learned similar lessons, though 
from another school ; and as much ex- 
cel this heathen instructor, as his bas- 
so-relievo of insensible stone, is excel- 
led by the agile graces of living flesh 
and blood. 

We boast of the superior advantages 
enjoyed under the gospel dispensation : 
do we really exemplify their effects? Are 
they living, influential principles? Are 
they names, mere names, or are they 
inspiring spirits, directing our thoughts, 
sentiments, words, actions, general con- 
duct, and habit? 

The writer of the volumes before us, 
Mrs. Hannah More, is well known to the 
public by various performances intended 
to promote piety and godliness, This 
work will not detract from her fame. It 
is favourable at once to religion and taste; 
and we are the better pleased with it, 
because we fear that many religionists are 
enemies to taste, (without any just reason 
that we ever could discover) and many 
men of taste are enemies to religion, when 
that, of all things, is indis: nsable to 
their felicity. The man who, un- 
der pretence of religion, deprecates the 
elegancies of nature or art, whose house 
must be ful, whose furniture must be 
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uncouth, whose accommodations must be 
coarse, whose person must be negiected, 
—we advise to re-study the character of 
that example, whose follower he professes 
tobe. He will find nothing negligent, 
coarse, uncouth, or unbecoming: but, 
if that fails, and if his perverse nature 
prevails over grace, well understood, and 
he insists on thinking himself wiser than 
seven men who can render a reason,—we 
remit him to the desarts of Thebais ; with 
a commission to stand umpire between 
the Demon Asmodeus, and the holy 
Anchorite St. Anthony. Not less than 
we prefer the verdant meads, and fertile 
soil of Britain to the arid wastes of 
Egypt, do we prefer seemly arrangements, 
agreeable manners, aye, and courtly ele- 
gancies, too, in proper time, and place, 
when combined with the genuine spirit 
of Christianity. Happily for our islands, 
they are frequently found among us ; and 
we are not a little indebted for them to the 
honest influence of that sex which 


Nature formed § 
To temper man. 


The Bachelor of our corps, itis true, 
insists that he never yet could find ‘ Stan- 
ley Grove ;”’ that he has traversed many 
counties beside that in which it is placed 
by the worthy writer, without meeting 
with a Lucilla Stanley ; that the authoress 
has indulged her imagination at the ex- 
pence of her judgment; and that a young 
lady so very, very good, is—(@C} he is an 
ancient visitor at Christie’s)—of extreme 
rarity—a bijour,—an unique,—a chef 
d'euvre. Now, we freely contess, that 
such ladies are not numerous; but they 
exist:—-they are gems and jewels,— 
and their partners value them as such: 
they are chefs d’ceuvres, too ;—and hence 
their rarity. A lady may be born to 
beauty ; but she must be instructed to 
virtue; she may inherit many feminine 
attractions, and ‘‘ a pomp of winning 


* graces may wait on her”’ personally : but, 


though native of achristian country, she 
may be a heathen; and amid all the ra- 
diance of the gospel, she may rank no 
higher, than an ancient Phryne or 
Lais, who never enjoyed advantages, 
that have been easily within her reach,’and 
possibly have been earnestly pressed on 
her attention. 

The purpose of the writer will be 


answered, we doubt not, if parents should 


| take the hints she has dropped, and en- 
| deavout by example as weli as precept to 
| form the minds of their children, on the 
| model here presented to them. If instead 
| of supposing their offspring to be all per- 
| fection, they would consider them, as 
| partaking like others in,the common cor- 

ruption of our nature, and would seriously 

devote their attention to the correction of 
| evil propensities, much might be done. 

A judicious and persevering solicitude to 
_ foster by every possible mean, and on all 
| occasions, the contrary virtues, till formed 
| into habit, might, under some very par- 
donable partialities of an enamoured Cae~ 
lebs, present Lucilla Stanleys in other 
counties than Hampshire. And if the 
character of that young lady should be 
thought somewhat inaccessible, by juve- 
nile readers, it will be ample encourage- 
ment to refer such to their mothers, who 
shew them how to attain it. 

But, the purpose of the writer will be 
still further answered, if the numerous 
fair readers which applaud her work 
should exert their honourable endeavours 
to rival her heroine. In this, her principal 
character, she has associated personal 
piety with practical charity, domestic 
economy with ornamental manners; the 
knowledge of how to make a proper use 
of a plentiful fortune, with that humility, 
which the proud may aftect in vain. We 
have lived long enough, in the world, and 
have had sufficient contidence placed in 
us, to know, by what is so closely allied 
to experience, that it might honestly bear 
the name, that happiness mus¢ stand on 
the basis of religion: that unhappiness is 
tot seldom so far abated by the influence 
of religious principle as to become al- 
most tolerable; and that this alone is 
efficacious in directing the cheqvered 
scenes of life to advantage. We have 
indeed had the mortification to be con- 
vinced that all are not religious, who talk 
about religion; and some of the person- 
ages in these volumes, are pretty close 
copies of characiers not unknown to our 
observation. 

And this induces us to remark, that the 
purpose of the writer will be most com- 
pletely answered, if certain professors of 
religion should examine more ®minutely 
than they have hitherto done, those prin- 
ciples which they maintain ; especially as 
to their influence on practice. It is very 


true, that this werld is a mingled state ; 
K 2 
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and we are in duty bound to make consi- 
derable allowances. Indeed, a greater por- 
tion of allowance made for others, and a 
smaller for self, may safely be recom- 
mended, as what would do no harm to 
many zealous sticklers—for Truth ?>—why, 
yes, to do them justice, for Truth ; ac- 
cording to their views and conceptions of 
Truth. 

We heartily wish, therefore, that the 
religious world may take advantage of the 
opportunities which certain chapters of 
this work afford them for looking into it 
as amirror, and removing whatever specks 
they discover on the countenance: that 
young ladies will endeavour to understand 
and appropriate the excellencies which 
they admire in Miss Stanley, and her 
sisters ; and that married couples will put 
into practice, steadily, as the result of 
conviction, those laudable customs, of 
which they will find examples in the 
family at ‘‘ the Grove.” 

Celebs is a young man under twenty- 
four years of age, who having not long 
ago lost his father, and afterwards his 
mother feels ‘‘ the Priory” in Yorkshire 
lonely ; and looks out for a companion. 
But bis parents had always taught him te 
regard consistency in a wife asa sine qua 
non; and his father had made him pro- 
mise not to engage himself, without con- 
sulting Mr. Stanley, at “ the Grove,” in 
Hampshire. Accordingly, he determines 
to visit Mr. StanJey. in his way he falls 
into company with different characters, at 


London: but no young lady equals his | 


expectation of consistency. He continues 
his route to Mr. Stanley ; in whuse eldest 
daughter, Lucilla, he finds what he seeks. 
After a proper interval, on breaking the 
matter to Mr. Stanley, he discovers 
that his father had this connection in view 
for him, and that the two old friends had 
so far laid a plot for his happiness, as to 
promote an interview between the son of 
one and the daughter of the other, in 
hopes that the virtues of each would prove 
mutually attractive. The incidental dis- 
play of character connected with this sim- 
ple structure of the story is the merit of 
the work. There are some rather deep 
discussions intermingled in the course of 
it: they have however a practical tenden- 
cy: and our opiaion of it, as a whole, 
may be inferred from the action of the 
reader to our corps—who afier he had 
ended the two volumes, looked about for 
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{a third; in which he expected to find the 
letters that passed between the lovers, 
during the three months interval before 

| marriage. We hope the ingenious autho- 

| ress will relieve his disappointment ; and 

_ publish what she thinks proper of them: 

| as we flatter ourselves she has access to 

| the original correspondence. 

Not the least faithful of the portraits 
| in this collection is that of Mrs. Ranby, 
| a part of which we shall set before our 
| readers. 


In the evening Mrs. Ranby was lamenting 
in general and rather customary terms, her 
own exceeding sinfulness. Mr. Ranby said, 
** You accuse yourself rather too heavily, my 
dear, you have sins to be sure.” ‘ And 
pray what sins have I, Mr. Ranby?” said 
she, turning upon him with so much quick- 

| ness that the poor man started. ‘ Nay,” 
| said he meekly, ** I did not mean to offend 
| you ; so far ll it, that hearing you con- 
| demn yourself so grievously, 1 intended to 
comfort you, and to say that, except a few 
faults,—”" pray what faults?” in- 
terrupted she, continuing to speak however, 
lest he should catch an interval to tell them. 
“€ T defy you Mr. Ranby to produce one.” 
«* My dear,” replied he, ‘* as you charged 
yourself with all, I thought it would be let- 
ting yon off cheaply by naming only two or 
three, such as——.” Here, fearing matters 
would go too far, | interposed, and sofiening 
things as much as I could for the lady, said, 
** I conceived that Mr. Ranby meant, that 
thongh she partook of the general corruption” 
here Ranby, interrupting me with more 
spirit than I thought he possessed, said, 
‘© General corruption, sir, must be the source 
| of particular corruption. I did not mean that 
my wife was worse than other women.”— 
Worse Mr. Ranby, worse?” cried she. 
Ranby, for the first time in his life, not 
minding her, went on, ‘* As she always in- 
sists that the whole species is corrupt, she 
cannot help allowing that she herself has not 
quite escaped the,infection. Now to be a 
sinner in the gross and a saint in the detail ; 
that is, to have all sins, and no faults, is a 
| thing I do not quite comprehend.” 


Ip the following character,—and in the 
proportion of such which adorns society, 
we heartily agree in opinion with the wri- 
|ter: we have the happiness to know 
| many instances: but such are not public. 


There is a large class of excellent female 
characters, who, on account of that very 
excellence, are little known, because to be 
known is not their object. Their ambition 
has a better taste. They pass through life 
honoured and respected in their own small, 
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but not unimportant sphere, and approved 
by him, ‘* whose they are, and whom they 
serve,” thongh their faces are hardly known 
in promiscuous society. If they occasion 
little sensation abroad, they produce much 
happinesss at home. And when once a 
woman who has ‘¢ all appliances aud means 
to get it,” can withstand the intoxication of 
the flatterer, and the adoration of the fashion- 
able ; can conquer the fondness tor public 
distinction, can resist the temptations of that 
magic circle to which she is courted, and in 
which she is qualified to shine—this is indeed 
atrial of firmness ; a trial in which those 
who have never been called to resist them- 
selves, can hardly judge of the merit of resis- 
tance in others. 

These are the women who bless, dignify, 
and truly adorn society. The painter indeed 
does not make his fertune by their sitting to 
him; the jeweller is neither brought into 
vogue by Soutien their diamonds, nor 
undone by not being paid for them ; the pros- 
perity of the milliner does not depend on af- 
fixing their name to a cap or a colour; the 
poet <dloes not celebrate them ; the novelist 
does not dedicate to them; but they possess 
the affection of their husbands, the attach- 
ment of their children, the esteem of the 
wise and good, and a}sove all they possess his 
favour, whomto!' v is life eternal.” 

am persuaded that. women compose 
a larger portion of the s.x, than is generally 
alowed. It is not the number but the noise 
which makes a sensation, and a set of fair 
dependent young creatures who are every 
night forced, some of them reluctantly, upon 
the public eye ; and a bevy of faded smatrons 
rouged and repaired for an ungrateful public, 
dead to their blandishments, do not compose 
the whole female world ! 


The recipe for forming the youthful 
mind to this truly elevated character may 
be gathered from the description of Miss 
Stanley : 


After admiring in the warmest terms the 
urity and generosity of her heart, I pressed 
dr. isto still farther, as to the interior of 
her mind. J questioned him as to her early 
habits, and particularly as to her religious 
attainments, telling him that nothing was 
indifferent to me which related to Lucilla. 

Miss Stanley,” replied he, is govern- 
ed bya simple, practical end, in all her re- 
ligious pursuits. She reads her bible, not 
from habit, that she may acquit herself of a 
customary form ; not to exercise her ingenu- 
ity by allegorizing literal passages, or spiritu- 
alizing plain ones, but that she may improve 
in knowledge, and grow in grace. She ac- 
customs herself to meditation, in order to get 
her mind more deeply imbued with a sense of 
tiernal things. She practises self-examina- 


tion, that she may learn to watch against the 
first rising of bad dispositions, and to detect 
every latent evil in ber heart. She lives in 
the regular habit of prayer ; not only that she 
may implore pardon for sin, but that she 
may obtain strength againstit. She told me 
one day when she was ill, that if she did not 
constantly examine the actual state of her 
mind, she should pray at random, without 
any certainty what particular sins she should 
pray against, or what were her particular 
wants. She has read much scripture and 
little controversy. ‘There are some doctrines 
that she does not pretend to define, which she 
yet practically adopts. She cannot perhaps 
give you a disquisition on the mysteries of the 
Hol Spirit, but she can and does fervently 
implore his guidance and instruction ; she 
believes in his efficacy, and depends on his 
support. She is sensibie that those truths, 
which from their deep importance are most 
obvious, have more of the vitality of religion, 
and influence practice more, than those ab- 
struse points, which unhappily split the reli- 
gious world into so many paities. 

If were to name what are her predo~ 
minant virtues, I should say sincerity and 
humility. Conscious of her own imperfec- 
tions, she never justifies her faults, and sel- 
dom extenuates them. She receives reproof 
with meekness, and advice with gratitude. 
Her own conscience is always so ready to con- 
denin her, that she never wonders, nor takes 
offence at the censures of others. 

‘© That softness of manner which you ad- 
mire in her is not the varnish of good breed- 
ing, nor is it merely the elect of good tem- 
per, though in both she excels, but it is the 
result of humility. She appears humble, 
not because a mild exterior is graceful, but 
because she has an inward conviction of une 
worthiness which prevents an assuming man- 
ner. Yet her humility has no cant; she 
never disburthens her conscience by a few 
disparaging phrases, vor lays a trap for praise 
by indiscriminately condemning _ herself. 
Her humility never impairs her cheerfulness ; 
for the sense of her wants directs her to seek, 
and her faith enables her to find, the sure 
foundation of a better hope than any which 
can be derived from wilaion confidence in 
her own goodness. 

But, this is oply a part of Miss Stan- 
ley’s good qualities: she is an economist 
in the true sense of the world: knows 
when the market penny is properly ex- 
pended ; and when the cook does her duty 
skilfully : she understands the decorations 
of the table; and the composition of 
ragouts, She is a gardener ; an architect ; 
of a literary turn, and reads Latin with her 
father. ‘hese domestic acquirements are 
properly estimated by our authoress, 
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«* In how many of my friends’ houses,’ 
said Mr. Carlton, « have I observed the con- 
trary habits produce contrary effects! A 
young lady bred in total ignorance of family 
management, transplanted from the house of 
her father, where she has learnt nothing, to 
that of her husband, where she is expected 
to know every thing, disappoints a prudent 
man: his affection may continue, om his 
esteem will be diminished ; and with his 
happiness, his attachment to home will be 
proportionably lessened.” 

“ Tt is perfectly just,” said Sir John, and 
this comfurtless deficiency has naturally 
taught men to inveigh against that higher 
kind of knowledge which they suppose, 
though unjustly to be the cause of ignorance 
in domestic matiers. It is hot entirely to 
gratify the animal, as Miss Sparkes supposes, 
that a gentleman likes to have his table well 
appointed ; but because his own dignity and 
his wife's credit are involved in it. The 
want of this skill is one of the grand evils of 
modern life. From the heiress of the man of 
rank, to the daughier of ihe opulent trades- 
man, there is no one G uality in which young 
women ure so genérul/y deficient as in demes- 
tic economy. And when I hear learning 
contended for on one hand, and modish ac- 
complishments on the other, I always contend 
for this intermediate, this valuable, this 
neg'ected quality, so little insisted on, so 
rarely found, and so indispensably necessary.” 

But we must not suppose that the ladies 
only are exemplary in this novel: Mr. 
Stanley, has his distinguishing merits: 
they are rational as well as practical :— 
thus the authoress describes him. 


It was evident that piety was the predomi- 
nating principle of his mind, and that he 
was consulting its interests as carefully when 
prudence made him forbear to press it, as 
when propriety allowed him to introduce it. 
This piety was rather visible in the sentiment 
than the phrase. He was of opinion that 
bad taste could never advance the interests of 
Chrisuianity. And he gave less offence to 
worldly men, than most religious people | 
have known, because though he would, on 
no human consideration, akate one atom of 
zeal, nor lower any doctrine, nor disguise 
any truth, nor palliate, nor trim, nor com- 


promise, yet he never contended for words or | 


trifling distinctions. He thought it detracted 
from no man’s piety to bring all his elegance 
of expression, his correctness of taste, and 
his accuracy of reasoning to the service of 
that cause, which lies the nearest to the heart 
of every Christian, and demands the best 
exertion of his best faculties. 


The character of Dr. Barlow is honour- 
avie to the clerical profession: we wish 
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it were more common. That of Sir John 
Belfield will be thought as natural as most 
with which we are brought acquainted in 
these volumes. There are others, intend- 
ed to furnish lessons of a different kind. 

We shall not seek for exceptions ina 
work calculated to do good: perhaps we 
might have wished a sentence here and 
there, somewhat modified ; but while we 
bear a willing testimony to the general 
merit of the performance—let the specks 
escape censure. : 

We are sometimes glad to commend a 
book for negative merit; it will do no 
harm: and sometimes we have the satis- 
faction of being able to strengthen our 
commendation by the addition, that good 
may be derived from parts of it: Mrs. 
More has purposed that, either by cor- 
rection, by precept, by illustration, by 
exemp)/ification, or by encouragement, 
every part of her performance should tend 
to good, This, we trust will be proved 
by the issue; and although the instances 
to which ja compliance with her wishes 
her readers may aspire, of very exalted 
excellence will be few, yet many may 
attain to higher degrees than they would 
have done, had they not had such exalted 
models of excellence presented for their 
emulation, 


Est qualam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra, 


The Practical Norfolk Farmer ; describ- 
ing the Management of a Farm through- 
out the Year, with Observations founded 
on Exnerience. 8vo. pp. 124. Price 5s. 
Stevenson and Co. Norwich 1808. 

Tuer Norfolk system or rather prac- 
tice of husbandry is deservedly famous: 
| and many of the counties of our island 
| cast a longing eye towards the advantages 
which report ascribes to it. Part of these 
advantages is natural; part is the effect of 
; skill. Every county has not that supply 
of marle, on which a Norfolk farmer de- 
pends as a chief agent in promoting the 
fertility of his land: and even in some 
| parts of this county this active assistant is 
| not easily procured. But, the other depen- 
| dance of the agriculturist in this county 

may be cultivated almost everywhere, 
we mean turnips ; and few are the set soils 
and situations where this plant is not very 
beneficial and productive. Our author, 
hewever, begins his work with stating 
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the importance of leases; and we com- | 
pletely cvincide in his ideas that yearly 

tenants never can bring their farms into a 

state of cultivation equal to that of farmers 

who have a more abiding interest in the 

soil. Capital must be had, and it must be 

called into exersice if a farm is to be 

thoroughly tilled; but yearly tenants are 

by no means likely to accumulate capital : 

they therefore cannot lay out the proper 
expenses when wanted; and the land 
continues, of course, unimproved. 

The writer treats of the regular opera- 
tions of the farm, month by month ; he 
describes the course of crops, and the pro- 
per seasons for attending to each. We 
cannct follow him in these; but must 
content ourselves with saying that he 
throws out some valuable hints. Neither 
is it very advantageous to describe the pro- 
perties or uses of marle to our readers in 
counties where that substance is unknown. 
But, as the species of turnip is of conse- 
queuce, and may be obtained by those 
who interest themselves in this culture, 
we shall, as a specimen of his work, ex- 
tract our farmer's account of the different 
kinds of this vegetable. 

The sorts of seed are various, but the 
White Loaf, as it is termed (from growing 
round, and not unlike one in its shape), is 
in most general use, as the hest adapted for 
the spring feed. The Bell Stock, called so 
from its being somewhat the shape of a bell, 
is very frequently sown, and on good soils 
where the Jand is ina high state of cultive- 
tion, will yield a superior quantity of feed 
for the first four months of using turnips, 
but they will not bear severe frosts equal to 
the other, from their rising so much above 
the ground. 

The White Pudding turnip is more fre- 
queutly sown than it was some years since, 
and for early use exceeds any other in pro- 
ducing turnips of great bulk on soils that are 
suitable for their growth. They arrive to an 
evormous size on a rich onze. 

On spots of land that adjoin meadows and 
are moist, the Purple Pudding turnip is often 
sown, and is found on such soils to succeed 
well; it is of a more hardy kind than the 
white, but not thicker in its rind, grows ver 
firm, and seems better calculated for suc 
purposes than any other, 

The Green turnip is seldom sown here, 
the great objection against it is the thickness 
of its rind; though it is exceedingly well 
adapted to bear sharp frosts, and afier a very 
severe winter they are of utility, but in 
favourable ones they are inferior to the others. 


Great care is required in selecting the dif- 
ferent sorts for seed, and the most judicious 
cultivators always preserve it under their own 
management. A great deal depends in fixing 
on the best shaped and cleanest topped tur- 
nips; and the different sorts should not be 
placed near each other, for without the 
utmost care they will degenerate the first year : 
this is supposed to arise from the bee passing 
hastily from flower to flower, in the height 
of the blossoming. 

Seed should never be sown of more than 
one year old; as by keeping it two, damage 
will ensue from the insects called mites, 
which imperceptibly injure it, especially after 
the first year. After the new seed is per- 
fectly dry, wood ashes should be sifted 
amongst it; this hinders the mites from doing 
injury to it, as without such precaution they 
will the first year.—Care should be taken 
that the seed be kept in a perfectly dry place, 
and frequently stirred, as the least dampness 
will cause hurt to it, and the insects to in- 


| crease. 


It is usual to puta quantity of the seed, 
sufficient for the land ploughed in the fore- 
noon journey, in a tub of water, and by re- 
peated stirring, the decayed and damaged 
seeds will rise on the surface, which are 
skimmed off. It then receives another brisk 
stirring, and the water is instantly poured 
out, before the weak seeds have time to settle, 
as numbers will be seen floating between the 
surface of the water and the good seed, these 
pour off with the water, and leave only the 
soundest and best at the bottom; for though 
these weak seeds might vegetate, yet they 
would not produce strong healthy plants, 
The seed is then poured into a sieve to drain 
the remainder of the water from it; and 
spread on a dry cloth, and is soon fit for use. 
The same course is repeated for the afternoon 
journey, as it is not proper to wash it faster 
than it is wanted. 


The Wonders of the Horse: Recorded in 
Anecdotes, and interspersed with Poetry. 
Selected by Joseph Taylor. Price ¢s. small 
12mo. pp. 144. Darton, London, 1808. 


WE approve of putting into the 
hands of youth such works as may im- 
port useful sentiments to the mind. No- 
thing can be more proper for persons of 
every age than feelings of compassion for 
brutes, and habits of attention to the 
wants and sufferings of their animal ser- 
vants. This selection, contains some 
striking anecdotes, and may do good. 
The horse and the dog are eminently 
friends of man. Mr. Taylor has also 
“— a general character of the latter. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW 
DEPARTMENT. 

It is not for poets of ‘* pigmy size” to 
enter into controversy with ‘* most potent, 
grave, and reverend ” Reviewers; however, 
as the author of the Minor Mrinstrev has 
been cited to appear at the bar of the Lire- 
RARY PANnoraMA, under a charge of incon- 
sistency in a certain poem called ** The Cot- 
tager's Tale,” he presumes on the liberality of 
the court to allow him, respectfully, to offer 
afew words, by way of explanation and de- 
fence. It has been remarked,* that ‘* clus- 
tering nuts ” are never seen at the same time 
with spring's first violets” and vernal 
primroses.”—T'rue : but on a careful re-perusal 
of the passage, it will, nodoubt, be seen, that 
the author ‘id not confine himself to the time 
present, but to other times. If attention 
be paid to the colon at the end of the 4th line 

——and, pendant clust’ring nuts are seen: 
—it will appear that the language of the speak- 
er, on entering on his autumnal ramble in 
this lane, implies that * on the bank below,” 
(from its sheltered and favourable sitaation) 
the first violets, and the first primroses of 
spring are accustomed to grow. Perhaps a 
full stop at the end of the 4th line would have 
gendered the sense less dubious. The rest of 
the strictures are so candid and impartial, that 
the author submits to them with all due 
deference. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to furward lo the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
ansertion in this department of work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

ANTIQUITIES, 


Mr. Thomas Hope will publish this spring, a | 
| iments in Medicine and the collateral Sciences; A 


Collection of Designs, representing the costume 

of theancients. It will consist of about 160 en- 

gravings in outline, with an introduction, and will 

form two volumes, quarto and octavo. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Francis Hardy, Esq. is about to publish, in an 
octavo volume, the Life of the late Earl of Char- 
Hemont, including a View of the Affairs of Ire- 
land, during a very interesting and important 
period. 

Mr. M. Murfitt, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is about to publish an Essay on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Agesijaus, son of Archidamas. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

The Rev. J. Girdlestone intends to publish, by 
subscription, all the Odes of Pindar, translated in- 
to English verse, &c. 

EDUCATION. 
Dr. Mavor is about to produce a Series of Ca- 


* In the Literary Panorana, for March. 
Vol. V. p. 1137. 


techisms on popular Subjects. .The Mothers’ 
Catechism, a Catechism of Health, and another 
on General Knowledge, will appear in a few days, 
and be followed in rapid succession by others on 
English History, Universal History, Geography, 
Animated Nature, Botany, the Laws and Consti- 
tution of England, the Bible, &c. They are in- 
tended to be sold separately, or to form, when 
collected, two pocket volumes. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Dr. William Neilson proposes to publish two 
large Maps of ancient and modern Geography 
combined. The first will comprehend all that 
part of the world which was known to the an- 
cients ; exhibiting together the ancient and mo- 
dern names of each place. The second will con- 
tain only the central part, or Roman and Grecian 
empires, with their dependencies; and on the 
sides of each map will be alphabetical lists of all 
the ancient names, with the corresponding mo- 
dern ones, longitude, latitude, &c. so as to form 
a complete view of ancient geography, presented 
to the eye at once. 

GEOLOGY. 

Mr. De Luc is about to publish, in an octavo 
volume, an Elementary Treatise on Geology ; 
containing an examination of some modern geo- 
logical systems, and more particularly of the 
Huttonian Theory of the Earth. 

HISTORY. 

A History of the Germanic Empire, from the 
pen of Mr. Smith, of Dublin, will shortly be giver 
to the public. 

Dr. Rutherford’s Ancient History, is reprint- 
ing in two duodecimo volumes, for schools. 

MATILEMATICS. 

Mr. Renouard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will speedily publish a Treatise on Spherical 'Tri- 
gonometry. 

MEDIGINE. 

Di. Sterney has in the press, a Treatise on Lo- 
cal Inflammation, more particularly applied to 
diseases of the eye. 

A Society of Physicians in this metropolis have 
been engaged in collecting materials for a new 
work, to be called The Annual Medical Register; 
containing a complete account of the medicinal 
li erature of the preceding year. With an His- 
torical Sketch of the Discoveries and Improve- 


Report of the General State of Health and Dis- 
eases in the Metropolis ; A brief Detail of Miscel- 
laneous Occurrences, &c. &c. 

METAPHYSICS, 

Mr. Drew, author of an Essay on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortality of the Soul, has in the 
press, in an octavo volume, An Essay on the 
Identity and General Resurrection of the Human 
Body. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Custance has in the press, a new and 
improved edition of his Concise View of the 
Constitution of England. 

Mr. J. Rickman, surgeon, of Lewes, will 
shortly publish asmall volume, entitled, Epistola 
Amicitia, or, The Friendly Call. 

The Abridgement of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson, from 
the time of their commencement to the close of 
the year 1800, will be completed in the course of 
the present month, 
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A Selection from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
arranged under the heads of 1. History and An- 
tiquities. 2. Ancient and modern Literature, 
Criticism, and Philology. 3. Philosophy and 
Natural History. 4. Letters to and from eminent 
Persons. 5. Miscellaneous Articles, &c. in three 
volumes octavo, will shortly issue from the press 
at Oxford, under the superintendance of a Gen- 
tleman of that University. 

Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, Minister of 
the Gospel to the Jews, will publish in a few 


days, his Narrative, containing an account of | 


his Descent and Education—his Offices among 
the Jews—the Occasion of his entering the Mis- 
sionary Seminary at Berlin—his Design ia coming 
to this Country—and his Labours ander the Pa- 
tronage of the Missionary Society : together with 
Explanations of the circumstances which led to 
his separation from that Society, and to his union 
with the London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. 

Mr. Frey has also prepared an Eaglish-Hebrew 
Gratnamar, which will shortly be published by 
subscription. Price, to subscribers, eight shil- 
lings ; to be paid on delivery of the book. 

Mr. Yorick Wilson, Veterinary Surgeon of 
Lemington, near Warwick, has in the press an 
improved practical treatise on farriery, entitled, 
The Gentleman’s Veterinary Monitor. It is the 
result of his Gwn experience in the various dis- 
eases of horses, and prescribes humane and ra- 
tional methods of cure without the assistance of 
afarrier. It likewise treats on breeding, training, 
purchasing, riding, managementon a journey and 
in the stable, &c. The work will appear in a 
few days, in a portable size. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Mr. Belfour has in the press, a metrical ro- 
mance, in five cantos, entitled, Spanish Heroism, 
or, The Battle of Roncesvalles. 

Mrs. Holstein will speedily publish a novel 
under the title of I'ne Assassin of St. Glenroy, or, 
The Axis of Life. 

Mr. Rylance is preparing for the press a ro- 
mance, to be entitled, Francesco, or, The Fool 
of Genius ; founded on the extraordinary life of 
Mazzuoli, celebrated as a painter, by the name 
of Parmegiano. 

Messrs. Murray, of London, and Ballantyne, of 
Edinburgh, have announced a splendid collection 
of the most esteemed Novels and Romances, 
printed from, and collated with, the best editions; 
including Translations, selected from foreign lan- 
guages, with Critical and Biographical Prefaces, 
in twenty volumes, royal octavo. 


Certain booksellers of London, the proprietors |: 


of the best novels, have announced another Col- 
lection of Novels, to be edited by Mrs. Barbauld, 
and to contain every work of merit, in that de- 
partment of literature. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Mr. Bradley, of Wallingford, has prepared 
under the sanction of Dr. Valpy, and other dis- 
tinguished preceptors, a Series of Grammatical 
Questions, adapted to Lindley Murray’s Gram- 
mar, with copious notes and illustrations. The 
idea was suggested by Morgan’s very useful book, 
the Grammatice Questiones. 

A Member of the University of Oxford has an- 


Murray Examined; in an Address to Classical 

English and French Teachers, pointing out gram- 

matical errors, and the necessity of an English 

grammar, that will lead to that of any other lan- 

guage without violating the purity of the English, 
POETRY. 

The Columbiad, a poem, on the subject of 
American Independence, by Mr. Barlow, an 
American poet, will be reprinted immediately in 
London. 

PUBLIC BLOCUTION. 

Mr. Thelwall is preparing for publication, An 
Essay on the Causes and probable Consequences 
of the Decline of popular Talent in the Senate 
and at the Bar, &c. Besides a full discussion of 
the principal desiderata in the prevailing plans of 
education ; this will contain critical delineations 
of the characters, talents, eloquence, and orato- 
rical endowments of the late Right Hon. Edm, 
Burke, Wm. Pitt, Ch. Jas. Fox, &c. This Es- 
say is mot intended, in any respect, as a party 
pamphlet, but will aspire to the superior character 
of a philosophical disquisition. p 

Mr. Thelwall is also about to circulate througty” 
all the colleges and public institutions of #h 
United Kingdom, the Plan of his Institution for 
the Cure of Impediments, Cultivation of Oratory, 
and Preparation of Youths for the higher Depart- 
ments of active Life; with Proposals for the fur- 
ther extension of the Plan, The Institution has 
now been established upwards of three years ; and 
Mr. T. asserts, that no person, with any species 
of impediment, defect, or foreign or provincia} 
accent, has been under instruction, even for the 
shortest period, without receiving essential benefit ; 
or has persevered, for any reasonable time, with- 
out attaining an effectual cure. He therefore 
thinks it but justice to society, to advance the 
claims of his discoveries to public attention, in a 
manner proportioned to their importance. Several 
menibers of his family ate qualified to assist in the 
undertaking, 

THEOLOGY. 

Two volumes of Sermons, by the late Bishop 
Horsley, are intended to be published by subscrip- 
tion, and will be ready in June next. 

The Rev. Mr. Ewing, of Glasgow, at the re- 
quest of the London Missionary Society, shortly 
intends to publish Essays, addressed to the Jews, 
on the authority, the scope, and the consumma- 
tion of the law and the prophets, 1 volume [2mo. 

The Rey, Dr. Carpenter has inthe press, Dis- 
courseson the genuineness, integrity, and public 


‘version of the New Testament. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Series of Letters on Canada will shortly ap- 
péar, written by a gentleman lately resident some 
years in that country ; giving a description of its 
people, manners, laws, customs, productions, 
trade, &c. 

TRAVELS. 

Mr. James Macdonald, late Lieutenant-Coionel 
of the Caithness Fencibles, having been wrecked 
in November last, on the Schaw, proposes to 
publish An Account of his subsequent Travels 
through Denmark and Sweden. 

Mr. Fenton’s long-expected Tour through Pem- 
brokeshire is in the press, and will appear in the 
course of this spring, in a quarto volume, em- 
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ruins, drawn chiefly by Sir Richard Hoare. This 
Tour 1s intended as the first of a Series of Tours 
through North and South Wales, whuin will be 
conducted on the same plan. 


MONTHLY LIST OF WORKS PUELISHED. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

An Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of France, with a View to illustrate the 
Rise and Progress of Gothic Architecture in Eu- 
rope. By the Rev. G. D. Whittinton, 4to. 
1). 6s. 

Greek marbles, brought from the shores of the 
Euxine, Archipelago, and Mediterranean, and 
deposited in the vestibule of the public library of 
the University of Cambridge. By Edward Da- 
niel Clarke, LL. D. late Fellow of Jesus College, 
and Professor of Mineralogy in that University. 
Printed at Cambridge by order of the Syndics of 
the Press. Embellished with four beautiful 
plates, engraved by Tomkins, from Designs by 
Flaxman, royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. and on imperial paper 
with proof impressions of the plates, 10s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

Virgil revindicated: being a tree and candid 
Examination of Bishop Horsley’s Tract on Vir- 
gil’s Two Seasons of Honey ; written in the year 
1807, in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Pentycross, of 
Wallingford. By Henry Clarke, LL.D. Profes- 
sor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 
at Marlowe, 410. 4s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A System of Geography, ancient and modern. 
By 5. Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. vol. 4to. 2s. 
HISTORY 
A Historical Review of the Commercial, Poli- 
tical, and Moral State of H ndoostan, from the 
earliest periods to the present time , the Rise and 


Progress of Christianity in the East, its present 


condition, and the means and probability of its 
future advancement. With an Introduction ard 
Map illustrating the relative situation of the Bri- 
tish Empire in the Fast. By the Rev. Robert 
Chatfield, LL.B. Vicar of Chatteris, Cambridge- 
shire, 4to. £1. 16s. 

The Rise and Fall of States and Empires; or, 
the Antiguities of Nations, more particularly 
of the Celte or Gauls. Containing great variety 
of Historical, Chronological, and Etyntological 
Discoveries, many of them unknown both to the 
Greeks and Romans : with Tables of Greek, La- 
tin, and Teutonic words, which are taken from 
the Celtic Language. By M. Pezron, fc. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

The History of Don Francisco de Miranda’s 

Attempt to effect a Revolution in South America; 
ina series of Letters. By James Biggs. Revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. To which are annexed, 
Sketches of the Life of Miranda, and Geographi- 
cal Notices of the Caraccas, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ History of Brazil, comprising a Geographical 
Account of that country ; together with a Nar- 
sative of the most remarkable events which have 
occurred there since its discovery. By A, Granr, 
N.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Modern History of Hindostan, Vo) II. 
Part last : containing the History of India and 
the Kast-India Company, during the 17th and 
part of the 18th centuries, 4to. 1]. Is, 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

Nightingale versus Stockdale.—Report of the 
Trial in an Action for a Libel contained in a Re- 
view of the Portraiture of Methodism. Tried at 
Guildhall, March 11, 1809. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, 

A Practical Materia Medica, in which the va- 
rious articles are fully described, and divided into 
Classes and Orders, 12mo. 5s. 

METAPHYSICS, 

Metaphysical Essays; containing the Princi- 
ples and fundamental Objects of the Science, 
With some Considerations upon the Human Mind, 
&c, By Richard Kirwan, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. 
President of the Royal Irish Academy, &c. au- 
thor of Elements of Mineralogy, Geological Es- 
says, and other works, 8vo. 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Gentleman’s Library ; being a Compen- 
dium of the Duties of Life in Youth and Man- 
hocd, 12mo. 5s 

The Spirit of English Wit ; being an entertain- 
ing Budget of laughable Anecdotes, 12mo. 5s. 

The Spirit of the Public’ Journals for 1808, 
12mo. 7s. 

Correspondence between the United States of 
Amcrica and Great Britain, 1s. 6d. 

An Answer to the Challenge given by W. 
Blair, Esq. A.M. and published in Dr. Rees’s Cy- 
clopadia, where this gentleman has inserted a 
Cypher of his own invention, which is actually 
inscrutable without the Key. By M. Gage, 
10s. 6d. 

An Attempt to elucidate the Pernicious Conse- 
quences of a Deviation from the Principles of the 
Orcers in Council, 2s. 6d. 

The Principles of Life Assurance explained ; 
together: with new Plans of Assurance and An- 
nuities, Adapted to the prudent of all classes, 
Civiland Military. By the Rock Life Assurance 
Company, Is. 

An Attempt to ascertain a Theory for determin- 
ingthe Value of Punded Property, 2s. 6d. 

Feicinand Vindicated, and Ministcrs Defended, 
Is. 6d. 

Suictures on the present Government, Civil, 
Military, and Political, of the British Possessions 
vt India, 3s. 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of the 
Rescaiches of the Asiatic Society, instituted in 
Bengal, January 15, 1804. 4to. 11. 5s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Dominican, a Romance, of which the 
principal traits are taken from events relating toa 
family of distinction, which emigrated from 
France during the Revolution. By Capt. T. 
Williamson, Author of the Wild Sports of the 
East. 3 vols. 12mo., t5s. 

The Four Slaves of Cythera; a Romance in 
Ten Cantos. By the Rev. Robert Bland, author 
of Edwy and Elgiva, and Sir Everard, 8vo. 9s. 

Ella St. Lawrence; or, the Village of Sel- 
wood, and its inhabitants. By Mrs. Isaacs, Au- 
thor of }WoodNymph, &c. 4 vols. 12mo. £1. 2s. 

Susan, 2 vols. 8s. 

The Cottage of Merlin Vale, A Sketch on Im- 
proved Principles, interspersed with Pieces of 
Poetry. By J. Morrington, 2 vols. 10s. 

Hours of Affluense, and Days of Indigence. 
By Miss Byron, 2 vols. i]. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

Latin Synonyms, with their different Significa- 
tions and Examples taken from the best Latin Au- 
thors, by M. J. B. Gardin Dumesnil, Lat. Pro- 
fessor ot Rhetoric in the College of Harcourt, and 
Principal of the College of Louis the Great, in 
the Unversity of Paris. Translated into English, | 
wit!) Additions and Cortections, by the Rev. J. | 
M. Gosse*’, 3vo. 15s. | 

POETRY. | 

The Muses’ Bower, embellished with the Beau- | 
ties of English Poetry ; 4 vels. fe. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Iliad of Homer, translated into Engltsh | 
Blank Verse. By the Rev. James Morrice, A.M. 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; Rector | 
ot Betshanger, in the County of Kent; 2 vols. 
8vo. Ll. Is. 

Poems, sacred to Love and Beauty, by Hugh 
Downman, M.D. 2 vols. fc. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Poemata Selecta Italorum, qui seculo decimo 
sexto Latinescripserunt, nonnullis adnotationibus 
illustrata, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gertrude of Wyoming, or the Pennsylvanian | 
Cottage, and other Poems. By Thomas Camp- 
bell, Author of Pleasures of Hope, 4tu. Il. 5s. 

Store lonice ; a Poem, descriptive of the Io- 
nian Islands and Part of the adjacent Coast of 
Greece: with a postcript, containing observations 
on the Roman or Modern Greek Language, as 
spoken im the Ionian Islands. By Waller Rode- 
well Wright, Esq. some time his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General for the Republic of the 
Seven Islands, 8vo. 4s. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Series of Discourses on the Principles of 
Religious Belief, as connected with buman hap- 
piness and improvement. By the Rev. R. More- 
head, A.M. 8vo. 9s, 

Treatises on the seventy years’ captivity of the 
Jews, foretold by Jeremiah ; and particularly of 
the seventy weeks prophecy of Daniel, the truth 
of which is at last demonstrated. With some 
remarks ona different subject of Scripture. By 
Rev. J. Thorold, Rector of Kencot, Oxon. 2s. 

A Letter from a Country Clergyman to his Pa- 
rishioners ; in which are considered, a few of the 
Arguments and Practices of the Modern Dissent- 
ers. By the Rev. John Nance, M.A. Chaplain 
tothe Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, &c. 1s. 6d. 

Paganism and Christianity compared; in a 
Course of Lectures to the King's Scholars at 
Westminster, in the years 1806-7-8. By J. Ire- 
land, D.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Cause of the Holy Com- 
munion being so little attended. By T. Penning- 
ton, M.A. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Woburn Chapel, Feb. 
8, 1809, being the Day appointed for a General 
Fast. By the Rev. W. Cockburn, A.M. Is. 6d. 

The State of the Establishéd Church, in a 


Series of Letters to the Right Hon. S. Percival, 
2s, 6d. 
TRAVELS. 
Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, du- 
ring the years 1805-8. By R. K. Porter, 2 vols. 
4to. 5). 5s. 


A Tour through Cornwall in the Autumn of 
1808, By the Rev, R. Warner, 8vo. 9s. 


Britiso Gems, Mepats, Encravines. 

A series of political characters are being 
engraved upon gems by Mr. Brown, gem 
sculptor to the late Catherine II. and Paul of 
Russia. This artist has already commenced his 
interesting collection with the portraits of 
Colonel Wardle and Mr. Whitbread, who 
have honoured him with sittings for that pur- 
pose. We understand it is intended to furnish 
the public with impressions by means of Mr. 
Tassie’s curious imitations of cameos and in- 
laglios in enan.el and paste, &c. 


A silver medal, in commemoration of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, designed and 
executed by eminent artists, has been present- 
ed to the British Museum by some gentlemen 
who have had a quantity struck for the above 
purpose, both in silver and in bronze. On 
one side, is a portrait of William Wilber- 
force, Esq. M. P. from a model taken by 
his permission ; surrounded with the words, 
“© William Wilberforce, M. P. the Friend 
of Africa.” The Reverse of the medal re- 
presents BriranniA seated: she holds in 
her left hand a triple-sealed scroll, the solemn 
act of her legislature, by which the Stave 
TRADE was ABOLISHED. She is atten.led by 
Wispom and Justice, as her counsellors in 
that great national measure. Before her 
stands COMMERCE: who receives her com- 
mands to terminate for ever that iniquitous 
and most uuehristian traffic: while an angel 
holds over her head a celestial crown, as the 
emblem of her virtuous conduct being ap- 
proved by Acaven, At the bottom are these 
words—** I have heard their cry.” (Exod : 
3. 7.)—Also, Slave Trade abolished 1807.” 


Early in next June, will be published, in 
large quarto, the first part of a new literary 
and embellished work, entitled the Fine Arts 
of the English School: comprising a series of 
highly-finished Engravings, from Paintings, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, by the most emi- 
nent English Artists. Each subject accom- 
panied by an ample portion of historical, 
descriptive, critical, or biographical Jetter- 
press. This first part will contain five en- 
viz.——i. A Portrait of John 
Lord Ashburton, from a picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds.—z. An Historical 

omposition, representing Thetis bearing 
the Armour to Achilles; West, P.R.A.— 
3. A View of Lord Mansfield’s Monument 
in Westminster Abbey-Church; Flaxman, 
R. A.—4. An Elevation of the West Front 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral Church, London.— 
5. A Plan of the Substructure of the same 
Building ; Sir Christopher Wren ; both drawn 
by Mr. James Elmes, Architect. 

1. Two editions will be printed, both in 
large quarto, but on papers of different qua- 
lities and dimensions: the smaller will be 
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Elephant, which makes a quarto page of 
fourteen inches by twelve: the larger on Atlas 
paper, making a quarto page of seventeen 
inches by thirteen. These will correspond in 
size with ‘* The British Gallery of Pictures,” 
publishing by Longman and Co.—Small edi- 
tion £1. is. per number, large £1. 11s. Od. 
2. Each Part will contain four finished 
Engravings, or three that are finished, and 
two of slighter execution. These will be 
accompanied by appropriate and ample des- 
triptions, &c. occupying from twelve to 
twenty-four pages of letter-press in every 
Number. The Prints will be engraved in 
such different styles, as appear to be best 
adapted to the respective subjects. Those 


representative of Portraits, Historical Pic- | 


tes, and Sculpture, will be executed in 
that mixed style of engraving, which unites 
and bl. ads the dot with the stroke ; whereby 
the appearance of flesh, and drapery in 
ietures, as also marble, &c. will be carefully 
imitated. ‘The Architectural Subjects will be 
engraven wholly in the Jine, or siroke style. 

3. Each Number is intended to contain an 
illustrative print, or prints, from the respec- 
tive subjects of Painting, Architecture, and 
Scalpture. In the first class will be given a 
Portrait of an eminent English Character, 
from an esteemed painting ; also an historical 
or fancy picture selected from the most ap- 
proved specimens, of the English School. Of 
Architectural Subjects, one or two prints will 
be given, representing either Elevations, 
Plans, or Perspective Views, of the most 
admired public edifices of England : ia this 
department of the work, it is intended to 
furnish such a series of plates, with appro- 
priate letter press, as shall fully explain the 
design and construction, as also the history, 
of the respective buildings. Under the class 
of Sculpture, each Number will present one 
finishel print, or two in outline, from some 
approved specimen by a British Artist. 

4. The Literary department will be supplied 
by such Gentlemen as are best calculated, by 
professional study, erudition, or taste, to fur- 
nish the most interesting and satisfactory in- 
formatioa on the respective subjects of Paint- 
ing, Architecture, Sculpture, Biography, &e. 
It is indeed the intention of the Proprietors 
to produce a work that shall be calculated to 
satisfy the English Artist, gratify the Con- 
noissenr, interest the discriminating part of 
the Literati, both at home and abroad, and 
collectively exhibit the mental and professional 
talents of ovr countrymen. 

5. A limited Number of copies of the 

ortraits and historical prints, will be worked 
in colours, and finished by the pencil, so as 
to imitate the style of colouring and effect of 
the original pictures. Twenty-five sets of 
proofs will be worked on India paper. The 
prices will be specificd with the first Number. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 
Homo sum :— 
Humani nihil a me alienum pute. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS- 
TIANITY AMONG THE JEWS: 


Formed Aug. 4, 1808 ; established March 1, 
1809. 


We have, on yarious occasions, expressed 
our respect for the Jewish nation, the family 
of that honourable patriarch, ‘* the friend of 
God.” Every effort made to instruct and en- 
lighten that people meets with our hearty good 
wishes. We trust, that more real advyantaze 
will accrue to them from the private exertions 
of a few individuals in our nation, than from 
all the consistories, sanhedrims, and other 
ostentatious proceedings on the Continent.— 
Not that we mean to deny, that the condition 
of the Jews on the continent needed ainelio- 
ration; but we mean to express our conf- 
dence in the good sense, as well as piety, of 
our countrymen. To that good sense we beg 
leave to recommend the hints which have al- 
ready been, and will occasionally continue to 
be, thrown out on the subject of this pecu- 
liar people, in the Panorama ; together with 
the inferences fairly to be deduced from the 
consideration, that hitherto no endeavours to 
effect the conversion of the Jews have been 
successful : to what can this be owing? 

This society has lately walled, under 
the title of M5pr9 ~vy or City of Refuge, an 
Address from their Committee, wherein they 
observe, that ‘* althongh it is true that we 
cannot point out the exact time when all Is- 
racl shall be saved, yet it is certain, that a 
remmant is to be called in our day.” 

«© It is granted, that the preaching of the 
Gospel is the first and greatest instrument in 
the conversion of sinners ; yet those who are 
hest acquaiuted with the situation of the 
Jews will freely acknowledge, that in pro- 
moting their conversion, other means are 
(humanly speaking) absolutely necessary. 
Who can reasontbiy expect, that a Jew wil 
either attend upon the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, or send a child to a day achool, to re- 
ceive Christian education, whilst the old law 
*« that if any man did confess, that Jesus 
was the Christ, he should be put out of the 
synagogue,” is more rigidly observed than 
ever. The word of God assures us, that 
the fear of man, on account of this law, 
prevented many of the Pharisees, of the ru- 
a, and of the rich, from making an open 
profession, notwithstanding their conviction 
of the truth of Christ’s Messiahship. The 
united testimony of history and experience, 
since the times of the Apostles, clearly evi- 
dences, that the fear of man is still a great 
snare, especially to the poor and ignoraat 
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tutes by far the greatest part of that unhappy 
nation. ‘To remove this apparently insur- 
mountable obstacle, is one great design of the 
London Society. 

amongst the Jews, and which class consti- 

«« The means by which they humbly hope 
to accomplish this most desirable object are 
such as these:—To establish a school, that 
they may be able to receive children wholly 
from their parents, and bestow 9 them 
education, board, and clothing. To connect 
with this a day school, out of which vacan- 
cies in the former may be filled up; to put 
out girls and boys as apprentices ; to find em- 
ployment, if possible, for those who are able 
to work ; tovisit and relieve the sick ; to dis- 
tribute tracts, &c. 

«¢ Amongst other ideas which present them- 
selves, the London Society cannot but refer 
to the prejudice of education ; which may be 
considered as the main obstacle opposed to 
them ; itis well known that this exists and 
operates in the minds of the more respectable 
and better informed Jews, to a sufficient ex- 
tent to prevent them from attending to and 
embracing the doctrines of Christianity, al- 
though they have discernment enough to ridi- 
cule the absurdity of Rabbinical reveries, and 
are living in the open and daily violation of 
the law of Moses. ‘The state of this deserip- 
tion of persons is truly awful; and the Lon- 
don Society cannot but lament with astonish- 
ment, that the advocates of Christianity, in 
and out of the established church, have paid 
so little attention to the subject, as to leave 
the Jews in possession of a modern and well 
written publication, (highly popular among 
the Hebrew nation at large) without the 
slightest attempt to expose its errors. There 
isevery reason to believe, that amongst the 
class of individuals above alluded to, there 
are many whose minds are sufficiently en- 
lightened by education to receive and imbibe 
the truths of Christianity, were they forcibly 
and affectionately appealed to. 

Tt is therefore in the contemplation of the 
London Society to endeavour to excite a 
spirit of inquiry amongst those who may be 
considered as the heads of the Jewish people, 
and by so doing they have considerable ex- 
pectation of removing the greatest difficulty 
they have to encounter with the lower orders ; 
viz, ** the fear of man” above alluded to 
and illustrated. 

The committee takes leave to subjoin a 
fewlines from a letter lately published, to the 
Parisian Sanhedrim by an Buglish Israelite, 
page 32. ‘© The most striking and material 
difference between the Christian nations of 
Europe with whom we are mixed, and our- 
selves, is chiefly attributable to our more bum- 


ble attainments of huinan knowledge : nor has | 


the poor Jew, even in this truly hospitable 
kingdom, the same opportunities as others, 
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to obtain both early and profitable instruction, 
Our charity schools are by far too limited in 
number, and resources for the admission of 
even a third part of our indigent youth, 
whose necessities, arising from the poverty of 
their parents, frequently compel them to 
turn out to seek a livelihood at those tender 
years which should have been devoted to 
some of the elementary branches of educa- 
tion. Thus are they cut off, as it were, in 
the bud, from acquiring the first steps towards 
respectable situations and employments ; and 
which, in along course of life, unless for- 
tune in some shape befriend them, cannot 


Jail most severely to be felt and lamented. 


Ignorance, which is everywhere the root of 
error, and not unfrequently of the vilest de- 
pravities in human nature, has, indeed, 
sunk but too many into a state of the lowest 
mental debasement; while, at the same 
time, it has only served to cover them with 
rags and infamy.”—At page 34, the same au- 
thor very justly observes: ‘* How many old 
clothes men, venders of oranges, slippers, 
and shoe-strings, would this day be found 
following some more useful and industrious 
occupation, had the friendly Genius of Edue 
cation shed her benignant influence over 
their yonthful days! Had they been taught 
some profitable mechanical art or trade ! And 
public prisons and streets would not exhibit 
such frequent scenes of their profligacy and 
wretchedness.” 

Every person subscribing annually one gui- 
nea or more isa member. Any person sub- 
scribing ten guineas or more is & member for 
life ; also any executor who pays a legacy of 
twenty guineas or upwards. 

The committee consists of twelve members 
beside the treasurer and secretary ; meets on 
the first Friday in every month, af the King’s 
Head tavern in the Poultry (until a school- 
house be provided) at five o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

Proper persons visit the sick weekly or 
oftener, to inquire into their circumstances 
and situation, and report at the monthly 
meetiig. 

Every visitor is at liberty to afford tempo- 
tary relief to the amount of 2s. 6d. 

General meetings on Whit-Monday, and 
December 26th. 

The society has published the first of a 
series of tracts addressed to the Jewish na- 
tion, entitled ‘* Deborah to the Remnant of 
Israel.” In a note to which it is added, that 
** at this school, no undue influence will be 
exerted to compel Jewish children to be- 
come Christians ; but they will be anxiously 
instructed how to judge for themselves, and 
suitable books will be given to such as prove 
themselves trust-worthy. Jewish parents are 
also informed, that the London Society ine 
tend to bind out apprentices to proper inusters,. 
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such children as may be disposed to learn use- 
Jul trades ; and employment will be provided 
for the industrious.” 

The Jews are also respectfully inform- 
ed, that the whole of the Old Denaaans 
AWN in English, may be 
had of Mr. Frey, 31, Mount Street, White- 
chapel Road, at the low price of two shillings. 

This society has opened a lecture to the 
Jews atthe meeting-house, Bury Street, St. 
Mary Axe ; to be conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Frey, on Lord’s Day evenings at six o'clock. 
They also intend to forma library of such 
books as particularly relate to Jewish litera- 
ture. They will be much obliged to any 
person possessing such works, and willing to 
sg of them, to apply to the Rev. Mr. 

rey. 

he half-yearly general meeting of the 
subscribers will be held on May 22d, being 
Whit-Monday. Two sermons will be 
preached; that in the morning by Rev. 
Thomas Fry, minister of the Lock a 
at St. Clement Danes in the Strand. Ser- 
vice at eleven o'clock : Mr. Frey will preach 
in the evening at six o'clock. Collections 
will be made. 

The object of the London Society being 
solely the conversion of the Jews, they trust 
that’ their efforts will be aided by the liberali- 
tyof Christians of all denominations. 

Subscriptions received by S. Fearn, Esq. 
Spital Square, treasurer; Mr. J. Fox, 54, 
Lombard Street, secretary ; Rev. W. Gur- 
nev, A. B. rector of St. Clement Danes, 
Cecil Street ¢ Rev. J. Wilcox, minister of 
Ely chapel, Charlotte Street ; Rev. J. S.C. 
F. Frey, minister to the Jews, 31, Mount 
Street, Whitechapel Road; Mr. A. Black, 
Leadenhall Street ; and by the committee. 

CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 
It has not been because we were insensible, or 


inattentive to the sufferings of this too much | 


neglected class of the community, that we 
have omitted to notice the exertions made on 
their behalf by the benevolent society of 
which they form the immediate objects; but 
because, we have not vet perceived that deci- 
ded plan for the amelioration of their condi- 
tion, which promised ‘to be of extensive and 
permanentwmulity. substitutes for climb- 
ing boys, have answered only partially. 
They sometimes sneceed extremely weil; at 
other times, they fail wheu inost wanted. 
We are altogetiier dissatisfied with the in- 
tricacies that are sutiered to be practised in the 
construction of some chimoies; and we are 
not seldom at a loss to discover the reason of 
that indolence which withholds architects of 
abilities ‘from investigating this branch of 
their art, scientifically. In the present cul- 
tivated state of philosophical spirit among us, 


we deem it a reproach to men of liberal study, 
that any thing of such great importance, and 
permanent use or disadvantage, as the con- 
struction of a chimney, should be left without 
principles to guide it: and that the chapter of 
accidents, the hit or miss luck of the moment, 
should be confided in for the accommodation 
of a chimney secure against smoking, and 
completely safe for the climbing boys. 

Till something better is done, we cannot 
but approve of the attempts made to render the 
condition of the climbing boys more comfort- 
able ; and therefore we recommend the follow- 
ing agreement, which has been circulated by 
public advertisement at Sheffield, to the 
attention of those who have so kindly patro- 
nized these sons of suffering in London. The 
plan will speak for itself: improvements, so 
far as practicable, according to local conveni- 
ence, may tend to its general, if not universal 
adoption. 

One of the principal objects with ‘ the 
Committee for superseding the necessity of 
employing climbing boys,” &c. in Sheffield, 
has, ever since its establishment, been, to ame- 
liorate the condition of those still employed as 
climbers. 

Though the ‘ act of parliament for the 
regulation of chimney sweepers and their 
apprentices,” has been continually violated 
in almost every one of its clauses, yet the 
committee thought as they were more desi- 
rous of preventing abuses in future than of 
inflicting penalties for past ones, that the best 
mode of proceeding would be to draw up a 
series of resolutions, conformable to the spirit 
of the act, though less strict in reality than 
its regulations, and submit them for the volun- 
tary adoption of the masterchimney sweepers. 

The following resolutions were accordingly 
drawn up, and approved by the magistrates ; 
and the master chimney sweepers, after 
having had them properly explained, very 
readily and cheerfully agreed to sign them. 

It has been judged by the committee neces- 
sary to publish them, in order that the public 


| may not require any chimnies to be swept at 


improper hours, and that they may also be 
enabled to lodge information should they ever 
witness the violation of any of the resolu- 
tious.—As these regulations considerably 
abridge the usual working hours, and as the 
require the loys to be better lodged, ial 
and fed, it is presumed that the public will 
not think the advanced prices, intended to be 
charged for sweeping in future, higher than 
what will be necessary to enable the masters 
to comply with the regulations; since they 
assert, with an appearance of truth, ‘* that the 
very low price for which they have hitherto 
swept, compelled them to treat their boys 
with less indulgence, and exact from them 
more labour than they otherwise would have 
wished to have done,” 
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Copy.—We, the master chimney sweepers, 
resident in Sheffield, whose names are under- 
written, do agree to the following resolutions : 
—I. That we will not take any boy as an 
apprentice under the age of eight years, nor 
will we bind any one to continue longer in 
servitude than tll he is stateen years of age.— 
Il. That we will not send out any boy to 
work before four o'clock in the morning, in 
summer, nor before five in winter, in the 
town.—IL(. That we will not permit any 
boy to go out to climb a chimney, after éwelve 
o'clock at noon ; nor will we suffer our appren- 
tices, or boys employed by us, to seek work, 


or to be any way engaged in our business out | 


of doors, afier five o'clock in the afternoon in 
summer, nor after four in winter.—IV. That 
each boy shall havea good breakfast, before 
he leaves home in the morning ; a good dinner 
between the hours of twelve and two o'clock, 
at noon ; and a goud supper between the hours 
of five and seven o'clock in the evening.—V. 
That every two hoys shall be allowed one good 
bed, with sufficient covering, and they shall 
be allowed at least etght hours restin each 
night.—VI. That we will provide every boy, 
with decent and sufficient warm clothing, as 
a sweeping dress, including a pair of good 
shoes, to be worn always when he is on duty ; 
alsu a suitable cap, having a plate in front, 
with his master’s name and place of abode en- 
graven on it.—VII. That over and above the 
sweeping dress we will provide for each boy a 
complete suit of good clothes, including linen, 
hat, shoes, and stockings on every Easter Sun- 
day, and that he shall appear tn the same be- 
fore «* the committee for bettering the con- 
dition of climbing boys,” &c. on the Monday 
following, between the hours of twelve and 
one o’clock at noon, at the Cutlers’ Hall, or 
some other convenient place, and they shall be 
permitted to dine there, or elsewhere, on 
that day, at the committee’s expence.—VIII. 
That we will not, on any occasion, lend out 
our boys to each other, or to any other persons 
in the trade—IX. That we do engage on 
every Lord’s Day, to send our apprentices, and 
boys employed by us, to some Sunday school 
approved by the aforesaid committee, and also 
to divine service with the rest of the children 
who attend the same school. 

Signed by the following master chimney 
sweepers, in the presence of the commitiee, 
viz. Mic. Metron, Geo. Rippon, WM. 
Peaxce, J. Rovcers, and J. Berrs 

Sheffield, March 24, 1809. 
SUCIETY FOR SUPPRESSION OF VICE, Al 

YORK. 

The annual report of the Society coneludes 
a3 follows :— 

* The committee cannot but hope, that not- 
With standing the temporary discouragements 
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which have been frankly stated, considerable good 
has been effected. Several houses of a loose des- 
cription in different parts of the city, exclusive of 
the two before noticed, have been discontinued, 
In one spot particularly, which had been notori- 
ously marked by this species of iniquity, few, 
if any, suspected characters remain; and, what 
is of still more consequence, the number of 
nightly street-walkers is generally admitted to be 
much lessened. Another circumstance deserving 
of notice, with respect to disorderly houses, is, 
that many creditable inhabitants, who before the 
existence of the Society, were annoyed by these 
haunts of riot and infamy, but were disheartened 
from seeking redress on account of the expense 
and trouble attendant on such proceedings, are 
now encouraged to come forward and contribute 
their information and their aid, although with the 
certain prospect of incurring the enmity of the 
vicious, From all these circumstances, the Com- 
mittee are persuaded, that if the moderate and 
legitimate endeavours of the Society shall receive 
that general sanction and support which it may 
reasonably expect, extensive beneficial effects will 
follow ; consequently, no laboured recommenda- 
tion of theirs will be necessary, to induce every 
member and friend of this Institution to persevere 
in the prosecution of its laudable purpose. 

25d Feb. 1809. W. Gray, Chairman.” 

This may be taken in connection with re- 
marks on the subject of the prevention of 
prostitution in our last number, page 3g. 


NEW RUPTURE SOCIETY, 


For the relief of poor persons, of botk 
sexes, afflicted with herniary complaints and 
prolapses :—Ordered, ** That public notice 
be given to parochial officers, superintendants 
of hospitals, and the conductors of other 
charitable institutions, that the benefits of 
this society are estended to all parts of the 
kingdom ; exact descriptions of the cases, 
with proper measurements of the patients, 
being sent by subscribers (post paid) to Mr. 
Blau, surgeon of the Institution, No. 69, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbary.” 

35, Red Lion Square. J. Mituer, 

Secretary. 

I:very contributor of one guinea per ane 
utun, as well as every life governor, 1s enti- 
Ued to recommend two patients in the year, 
requiring single trusses; or one patient re~ 
quiring a double truss; and a similar privi- 
ege is extended, in the like proportion, to 
subscribers of larger sums. 

Subscriptions and donations are received by 
Messrs. Henry Hoare and Co. the treasurers, 
Fleet Street ; Hankey aud Co. bankers, Fen- 
church Street; Fuller, Chatteris, and Co. 
bankers, Lombard Street ; Ransom and Co. 
bankers, Pall Mall; or by James Crump, 
collector, No. 15, Gloucester Street, Queen 
Square, of whom may be had the printed 
plan and regulations gratis. 
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ANIMALS’ FRIEND. 

Mrs. Jordan left town yesterday, for Bath. 
Her son, Lieut. Fitzclarence, of the 10th 
en eg came to town on Friday, from 
Brighton, to take leave of her, previous to 
his departure for the Continent, and perform- 
ed the journey of fifty-four miles, in a post- 
chaise and ‘four, in little more than four 
hours. This extraordinary expedition was, 
in a great measure, induced by the circum- 
stance of his having given half-a-guinea to 
each driver, at every stage.———The Observer, 


Sunday, April 9, 1899. 


*,* The extravagant liberality exercised 
towards the post boys that is described in this 
paragraph (which has been copied from a 
Sunday paper,) for the humane purpose of 
destroying their master’s horses with all possi- 
ble ‘speed, is surely another glaring proof, 
amongst the many daily exhibited on the 
roads and in the streets of the metropolis, 
of the necessity of Legislative interference 
on behalf of these unfortunate animals. 
The historiographer of this heroic atchievement 
has not informed us whether it was distin- 
guished by any other mark of cruelty than by 
merely driving the poor horses at the rate of 
13 miles an hour!!! 


DIDASCALIA. 


DRURY LANE. 


The Drury-lane company, now performing 
at the Lyceum, in the Strand, introduced on 
Friday, April 2!, anew piece called Grieving’s 
a Folly.—It relates a double story of grief, 
one part imaginary and the other fictitious. 
The former represents a recluse, mourning 
the imaginary seduction of his wife, who is 
finally restored to him in all her purity ; 
while the latter displays the ambition of a 
ci-devant tailor, Sir Oliver Cypress, knight, 
who in order to obtain a sentimental reputation 
affects to be half distracted at the loss of his 
wife, and watches her picture night and day 
in a room hung with black. 

If we cannot praise the writer of this come- 
dy (who is said to be Mr. Lee) for its origi- 
nality, we must at least compliment him on 
his extensive reading and memory ;—his re- 
tention has been such as to enable him to make 


very free with a variety of authors, and of some | 


of those characters that have lately appeared 
amusing to the public, which he has com- 
end ** disfigured to make them pass for 

is own ;” but they are so numerous that a 
catalogue raisonné would swell this article 
greatly bevond our convenicnce—however 


amusing it might be to our readers to peruse 
historical documents of such petit larcenies, 
Waiving his claims to originality, we must 
do him the justice to acknowledge that he 
has not followed any of his models in their 
vulgarisms and wretched puns—and his lan- 
guage is certainly more gentlemanly than al- 
lows us to suppose him guilty of thrusting in 
those oaths whicl: one of the actors so liberally 
used, in exhibiting what his panegyrists 
dignify by the name of chaste - 
His style is perfectly unaffected, although 
the audience did not much_ relish the 
serious part: that by occasional heaviness, 
seemed now and then to overpower them 
with a disorder very frequently caught at 
new plays ; we mean the yawns—which of 
course prevented them from enjoying the au- 
thor’s real merits; for, as the learned and 
venerable Bacon sayeth, “ in yawning the 
“« inper parchment of the ear is extended, and 
** when a man yawneth, he cannot hear so 
“© well.”"—However, upon the whole, the 
comedy was received with applause, to which 
the blunders, though hacknied, of a well- 
meaning Irishman, a little contributed. 


Respecting the moral of this piece—it is 
truly immoral !—-when we see such a character 
as Sir Oliver Cypress smilingly pardoned, 
and intreated to dinner not only by the young 
lady herself whom he would have seduced, 
but by her very parents ;—yet the author 
has had the assurance at the same time to re- 
present them as possessed of the most exalted 
virlue ! 


We cannot conceive any excuse for an an 
thor who thus tramples on morality and dee 
scribes such serious evils as mere Lagafelles—it 
is gilding the pill of vice beyond endurance, 
and is grossly in unison with what was night- 
ly exhibited in the lobbies and saloons at our 
two late London theatres—it is making litera- 
ture subservient to pandarism ; and clearing the 
way for fashionable and high-titled prostitutes. 
—Nor can we approve of the light manner in 
which the awfal and melancholy duty of 
paving respect todeparted friends is treated with 
regard to funeral ceremonies, notwithstand- 
ing the author may quote Sir Richard Steele's 
authority. Plotting the seduction of a young 
woman in a room hung with the parapherna- 
lia of mortality, is certainly a new idea, 
and worthy the degradation of modern co- 
medy. It hasbeen hinted to us in palliation, that 
great allowances must be made for the ex- 
ceptionable parts of this piece, because the 


author has gratuitously presented it to the 
| poor players. Although we are taught that 
| ** charity covereth a multitude of sins,” yet 
| we think that these sins are decidedly of a 
‘kind, which the most extensive charity 
| need not, and will not, include in the mul 
' titude which is to be covered. 
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M. de la Harpe's Eulogium on Fontaine. 


EULOGIUM OF M. DE LA FONTAINE, 
BY M. DE LA HARPE. 


[Concluded from page 1160 of Vol. V.} 


When posterity passes judgment on those 
writers who havea claim to its admiration ;— 
at the moment when that homage, which is 
due totheir genius, is about to be extended to 
their personal character, how often does truth 
appear as an accuser, and arrest the pen of 
the panegyrist! ‘This may be a source of 
consolation and of vengeance for envious spi- 
rits; but it is an afflicting consideration for 
noble minds. How pleasing it is to love 
those whom we admire! The language of 
praise is an expression of pleasure, and how 
painful is the necessity to restrain it! What 
a melancholy office it is to condemn him as a 
wan, to whoin we feel so many acknowledge- 
ments as a writer! But such is the state of 
things. Whoever aspires to renown gives, 
as it were, a public notification to the spirit of 
censure ; and how rare the fortune to escape 
it! yes, how seldom it happens that in- 
exorable justice does not Jeave a stain on the 
robe of honour, with whicl: Posterity clothes 


the manes of illustrious men. What pleasitre, 


then must f experience at this moment when 
Ican say, every one loved the man on whom 
J bestow my praise ; no cne will attempt to 
diminish the honours which I render to his 
memory ; no accuser will appear against him ; 
when scatter flowers ov his tomb, the 
hand of the detractor will not interrupt that 
pious, that grateful office ; for this most 
delightful writer, was the best of men. 

I do not say that La Fontaine had not the 
imperfections of human nature ; but he had 
noue of those vices which dishonour it, and 
he possessed many of the virtues which adorn 
it. His contemporaries have transmitted to 
us the general and established opinion of the 
goodness of his character, without specifying 
any particular example. It appears to have 
been rather an acknowledged and habitual 
quality which manifested itself in every 
thing, and displayed itself individually in 
nothing. To confirm this opinion in his 
favour, it may be justly observed, that his 
poetic talent, which afforded such facilities to 
a vindictive spirit, and which is so generally 
abused by those” who possess it, was but in 
one solitary instance a hostile weapon in his 
hands He wrote a satire against Lully ; and 
if it should be asked why I mention such a 
circumstance in my eulogium of him, I an- 
swer, because I must tell the truth. Besides, 
this satire is the work of a good man, and 
displays the native candour of La Fontaine. 
le relates with his habitual simplicity how 
the Florentine duped him, which, he says, 
required no extraordinary art or uncommon 


allacy. 
Vor. VI. {Lit. Pan. May 1809.) 
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Je me sens né pour tre en bute aux méchans tours, 
Vienne encore un trompeur ; Je ne tarderai guére. 

Lully had engaged him, by repeated 
entreaties, and very much against his in- 
clinations, to compose the words of ah 
opera, of which, afler a long succession of 
excuses, he made nouse. ‘The fabulist, who 
possessed a very independent mind, felt, on 
on the occasion, and perhaps for the first 
time, some degree of ill-humour, at having 
been prevailed upon to engage in a work 
which was altogether unpleasant to him, and 
made a dupe of into the bargain ;—he 
consigned his ill-humour to his verses, to 
which he consigned everything. 

If it should have been in consequence of 
this resentment, and to place in an odious 
point of view the countrymen of Lully, that 
he wrote the comedy of the Florentine, so 
full of gaiety and true comic character, as Le 
Sage is said to have composed his 7urcaret, to 
revenge himself of a financier;—it was that 
kind of resentment which belongs exclusively 
to superior talent, and the only example of it 
with which he can be reproached. 

The candour of his mind was equal to the 
goodness of his heart. ‘The rectitude of his 
conduct, and the ingenuous chavacter of his 
discourse,could only be equalled by the charm- 
ing simplicity of his writings. It appeared 
that reflection and reserve, so necessary to the 
greater part of mankind who have ever some- 
thing to conceal, were not requisite in a mind 
like nis, so fraak, so open, and so prompt if 
all its thoughts and emotions: for of La 
Fontaine it might be affirmed,—ihat he never 
said any thing that ought to give offence. 

He was naturally abseat ; and if he were 
accustomed to be alone in the duidst of society, 
he was probably deficient ia those powers of 
conversation which, if they do not advance 
the possessor of them to celebrity, conduct 
him frequently to fortune. It is, however, 
of little consequence to posterity whether or 
not La Fontaine possessed them. But I do 
not mean to follow the example of those 
injudicious panegyrists who decry the quali- 
ties which are not to be found in the character 
of the men whom they celebrate. Many 
eminent writers are known to have distin- 
guished their conversation with the same 
brilliance which is found in their works, 
while others of equal knowledge have been 
deficient in that quality. Boileau, in society, 
was austere and rude; and Corneille was em- 
barrassed and said but little; while Fenelon and 
Racine were full of urbanity, of graee, and of 
eloquence. ‘These differences attach to the 
character, and not to the degree of genius. 
An essential quality to shine and please in 
conversation, arises from the disposition to 
render one’s self interesting to all around us.— 
The groundwork of Ia Fontaine’s characte 
was 3 profound indifference for a great uum- 
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ber of objects} a kind of philosophy, which ; this man, who was so indifferent about the 
has, at least, as many advantages as inconve- | generality of things which torment the rest 
niencies, and approachgs very near to hup- | of mankind, was alive to the sentiments of 
piness. ; friendship. It may be said that poetry is a 
Some allowance may be claimed for his | creature of the imagivation : but surely there 
absence of mind, since it was equally evident | is poetry which is the offspring of the soul! 
in his own domestic concerns. Sever did | This is a truth which the writings of La 
any man trouble himself less about them. | Fontaine fully prove to me ; and if they were 
This negligence, which destroyed by degrees | not sufficient, I shall repeat a well-known 
his moderate fortune, proceeded, it is true, | circumstance, that forms the bighest eulogium 
from great disinterestedness ; a quality which | which two friends ever bestowed on each 
always marks a noble mind. Once a year he | other. Soon after the death of Madame la 
paid a visit to his wife who had retired toCha- | Sabliere, M. d’Hervart met La Fontaine in 
teat: Thierry, when he always sold a part of | the street: ‘ I was on my wav”, said the 
his patrimony which he shared with her. former, ‘* to intreat you to take up your 
It appears, then, that he had a wife with | abode at my house.”—** I was going thither,” 
whom, so remarkable as he was for the sweet- | said. the latter. { 
ness and regularity of temper, he could not/ But we must not forget to name among his 
live, and a woman too who had both wit and | benefactors, the generous, unfortunate, Fou- ! 
beaaty. The wife of Moliere oe pe both | quet, who was indeed a man of a noble mind, 
wit and beauty, yet she made him unhappy. | and deserved to be beloved : nor can we pass ; 
| But the philosopher La Fontaine, more wise | unnoticed the signal gratitude of the poet, ‘ 
j j than the philosopher Moliere, who was all | which will perhaps be considered as more rare ‘ 
ey of his life dotingly fond and extremely jealous of | than the generosity of a minister. At the ¢ 
fg. a wife who rendered him miserable ;—La | same time, many men of letters might be I 
Fontaine, considering his repose as the first | named, both in the past and the present age, ; 
I 
a 


of blessings, left his country house, where | whose attachment for their friends and pro- 
he could not enjoy that tranquillity without | tectors has resisted the most powerful motives 
which life is insupportable. ‘The uneasiness, | to desert them ; and who, occupied with the 
which this separation produced in his mind, Speers of literary fame, have scorned to de- 


was softened by the consolations of friend- | base themselves by yielding to the allurements 5 
ship. He well deserved to have friends, and | of interest or ambition. At the distressing ft 
he found them, among the first literary cha- | period, when Fouquet saw himself aban- d 
racters of his time: at court he had not only,| doned by the crowd of his dependants, when ul 
a protectors but benefactors, which is not al- | it appeared to be a disgrace even to have " 
( ways the same, and among them were the | known him, two men of letters employed ‘i 


Contis, the Vendomes, and, above al], the | their talents in his defence. Pelisson wrote 
iustrious Duke of Burgundy, the pupil of | his eloquent econ A and La Fontaine that te 


Fenelon, and who proved himself worthy of | affecting elegy in which he demands pardon 2 

his preceptor. It was the protecting kindness | for Fouquet, and dares to tell the king “ 

of this prince which contributed to keep him | that he ought to grant it. Some degree of bi 

ql in France, when, on being deprived of the | courage was assuredly necessary, publicly to an 

ela | asylum which he had enjoyed for twenty | contradict the opinion and oppose the anger = 

(ict _years with Madame de la Sabliere, by the | of Louis XIV. But I am fully persuaded o 

VaEn | death of that lady, he was on the point of | that La Fontaine, when he made his elegy, th 
s - accepting that which was offered by the | did not feei that he was manifesting his cou- 

t Dutchess of Mazarin, who had retired with | rage when he was performing that act of el 


ig St. Evremond to England. But how is it | gratitude. 
Ana A possible to name Madame de la Sabliere with- It was subsequent to the disgrace of Fou- A 
out blessing the memory of that excellent | quet, that he became groom of the chamber ; 
friend of La Fontaine, who appeared to con- | to that princess whom eloquence and poetry : 


sider it not merely as a pleaswre but a duty, | have combined to celebrate,—Henrietta of 
to banish from him every care and to supply | England, whose death filled France with tol 
all bis wants. Admirable woman! It was | lamentation, and still continues to call forth int 
beneath your roof that he composed his best | the strongest emotions in the Oration of Bos- thit 
works ; and posterity will join your name to | suet. If La Fontaine, like other men, had hh 
his. dreams of ambition, the death 
, or his royal mistress soon dissipated them ; , 
Qu’un ami véritable est une douce chose! - tho: 
and I am not disposed to think that they were thi, 


regretted hy him. It was at this epocha of 

T feel a pleasure in the idea that La Fon- hie life, he resionedMhimself Pace care if 
tiine, when he wrote these lines, thought of | of a beneficent friendship, which, to a man 
Madame de la Sabliere ; and they, with the | of his character, was far superior to fortune. 
verses which follow, evidently prove, that As far as it is possible for us to form a right 
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judgment of happiness, which deceives our 
thoughts, as it escapes our projects, the life 
of La Fontaine might boast no ordinary por- 
tion of it. Itisa most pleasing pefsuasion, 
which my mind has imbibed, as | proceeded 
in forming thiseulogium, that he was happy ; 
and that his happiness was derived both from 
his character and his works. Possessed of 
that genuine modesty, which is not, as it 
cannot be an unconsciousness of our superi- 
ority, but an amiable precaution not to let 
that superiority wound the feelings of others, 
he is known never to have been troubled with 
enemies. Indeed, it could not be otherwise. 
The simplicity of his manners was such as to 
calm every emotion of envy: and as he pre- 
tended to nothing, he was pardoned the 
merit of deserving every thing. 

Le Fontaine was one of the small number 
of writers who derived more happiness from 
their talents than from their success. With- 
out being insensible to the destre of fame, he 
did not devote hiniself to the attainment of it. 
He obtained the suffrages of the Academy 
in preference to Boileau, who was favoured 
with the notice of Louis X1V. before him. 
Posterity, however, in its distribution of rank, 
appears to have adopted the opinion of the 
Academy rather than that of the mo- 
narch. Passing his days in the bosom of 
friendship; with a mind formed to fee] the 
delight of receiving benefits without bearing 
the weight of them; free from inquietude, 
and untroubled by ambition or lassitude ;_ in- 
capable of envy or any degrading passion, he 
delighted in contemplating nature and repre- 
senting her with his poetic pencil ; he revelled 
in his own ideas and sentiments and height- 
ened the pleasure by diffusing them in the 
world: in short, he was well with himself, 
and had but little occasion to apply to others ; 
and while his years run on, almost unper- 
ceived by him, old age at length artived, like 
the evening of a fine day. 

There appears throughout his works a se- 
rene mind anda contented spirit. He him- 
self says 


A beaucoup de plaisirs, je méle un peu de gloire. 


This epitaph is well known, and is that of 
an honest man; but who would suppose it 
tobe that of a poet? He divides his life 
into two parts, sleeping, and doing of no- 
thing, dormir et ne rien faire. So that his 
works were nothing more to him than pleas- 
iug dreams. What a happy man he must 
be, who in composing such beautiful things, 
thought he was passing his life in doing no- 
thing. 

Although since his death, his reputation 


has encreased in the opinion of mankind, | repentant heart. 
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nance, when Madame de Mazarin invited 
him to England. He was, without doubt, 
highly flattered by those offers; but we 
acknowledge our obligations to the Duke de 
Bourgogne, that, in the reign of Louis 
XIV, England was net allowed to provide 
for La Fontaine. 


fested the utmost regard to them, as he al- 
ways practised the most attentive complai- 
sance towards women, and though, in his 
writings, he has frequently exercised his 
pleasantry on them, in his conversation 
with them, he never failed to observe 
the most cautious and delicate behaviour. 
His manners were those of the purest mind, 
andsappeared to be governed by a rigid sense 
of decorum. It appears in many parts of his 
works that he had experienced both the plea- 
sures and the pains of love; but the natural 
sweetness and calm temperature of his dis 
sition was not disturbed by them. No kind 
“of excess was to be found in the character of 
La Fontaine. a 
One circumstance alone seemed at any time 
to interrupt his scones and this excep- 
tion was most honourable to him ; it was 
when any one came to ask his counsel or to 
beg his assistance in the hour of misfortune ; 
he would then take the most tender interest 
in their concerns ; nor would he refrain from 
tears, while he listened to the tale of sorrow. 
This man so inattentive to his own affairs, 
would manifest uncommon sagacity in dis- 
embarrassing the concerns of another. It 
was the unfortunate only to whom he gave a 
right to trouble his r¢pose ; and he never em- 
ploved the spirit of discretion but for the in- 
terest of others. 
Though he was disposed to. be indolent, 
he neglected not any branches of science, 
though not naturally associated to his peculiar 
talents. He studied with his friend. Bernier 
the principles of Descartes and Gassendi, 
and the well known question respecting the 
smechanism of the brute creation, is very in- 
geniously discussed in one of his fables, ad- 


dressed to Madame de la Sablicre. He oc- 


; cupied himself, it is. true, with. works of 


lpagination ; but he was not inattentive - to 
the philosophy of the age in which he lived. 

The disease with which he was attacked 
two years before his death produced an entire 
revojution in his mind; and he who, through- 
out his life, appeared to have been conscious 
of no crime, delivered himself up to an ex- 
piating austerity. 

From this time he suffered a cantinual 
state of fanguor; and hedicd offering up to 


| God the sacrifice of a humble, resigued and 


His remains were cone 


he enjoyea during his life the admiration of signed 10 the same sepulchie, in which Mo- 
foreigners. Certain English gentlemen of- | liere had-heen entombed, as if the same des- 


fered to secure to him an handsome mainte- 
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tiny which had assimilated their birth, should 
unite them in the grave. 

His memory has been honoured in lis pos- 
terity. His family, which still resides in the 
place where he was born, has had frequent 
reason to consider it as a blessing that they 
descended from him. ‘That excellent magis- 
trate, M. D'Armenoaville, will ever be re- 
membered with honour, who was thie first 
to propose that the descendants of La Fon- 
taine should be exempt from the payment of 
public impositions, as he had paid an ade- 
quate tribute to France, by leaving it his 
writings and his name. 

It is however to be lamented that the boun- 
ties of Louis XIV., so profusely bestowed on 
foreigners, were withheld from our poet ; but, 
when he was no more, the princes and _prin- 
cesses of the blood royal, thought it a duty 
to charge themselves with the education of 
the niece and nephew. of La Fontaine. 
On such occasions as these, will not genius 
exclaim: ‘ It is not for me to expect much 
from men; it is for them to expect much 
from me. When I shall have finished my 
career of difficulty and danger ; when I shall 
have arrived at the end of my course ; future 
generations will gather round my tomb, and 
exclaim, ‘‘ he was a great character.” They 


will then search after me in the monuments 
which I have left behind, not to spy out their 


faults but to illustrate their beauties. My 
descendants will have honours bestowed on 
them, which were refused to me. I am fed 
only with hopes; and I do not scatter my 
seed, in the confidence that I shall reap an 
harvest. What reward then am I to expect? 
J shall do good when Iamno more. A 
sentiment of virtue expressed in my works 
may sometimes produce a viriuous action : 
an expression of my sensibility may some- 
times draw tears down the check of those in 
whose bosoms there are tender hearts. J 
shall console the afflicted ; I shall soften the 
obdurate; and the envy which now endeavours 
to lessen my fame and my recompence, will 
not be able to deprive me of the benefits 
which I shall leave behind me, and of the 
gratitude of future ages.” 


*,* The works of M. de la Harpe have fur- 
nished us with several ; articles one of the most 
prominent of which, is his extremely curious 
account of M. Cazotte’s predictions as to the fate 
of the principal leaders of the French Revolution, 
and of the Royal Family of France (given in our 
first number) ; the illustrations of which were 
continued through a series of numbers, and dis- 
closed a variety of anecdotes not before published. 
For Memoirs of this writer, vide Vol. II. pp. 98, 
321, 545, 769; for his Eloge of Racine, vide 
Vol. II. p. 1261; for his interesting History of 
the Menzikoff family, vide Vol. 1. p. 321 5 his 
Fulogium on Fenelon will be found in the same 
volume, ps» 769, : 
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OF PERSIA, AND OF THE WAHABEES. 
Mr. Adair’s late letters contain much in- 

formation respecting Persian politics. A let- 

ter from a gentleman in his suite states, that 
the approach of the Wahabees eastward had 
occasioned much sensation in Persia. At the 
date of the latest acccints they were in great 
force at Anah, and it was supposed that they 
intended to advance to the Persian frontier. 

A body of troops had, in consequence, been 

marched to Korrimabad, and the French of- 

ficers at Teheran, who had been very active 
on the occasion, had offered their services to 
conduct the expedition. 

A number of Russian officers had lately arrived 
at Teflis and Suram, in Georgia, and others 
were expected to follow. This circumstance 
became known to Mr. Adair by the accidental 
interception of a dispatch from the French 
ambassador to the Persian court, General 
Gardanne, who expresses much suspicion that 
the object of the Russian mission was in- 
tended to counteract the French influence in 
Persia. 

We further learn, that the chief of the 
Wahabees has sent a confidential agent to 
some of the native princes on the Gulph, who 
are in amity with the English, with a view 
to ascertain the sentiments of our government 
in regard to him, and to create facilites to 
direct overtures. This powerful insurgent is 
said to have a well-equipped force for the 
mode of warfare in which he is so successful- 
ly engaged, and has had the address to win 
over to his views several Turkish and Persian 
officers of talent and influence. 

The attempt to introduce European tactics 
into the Persian army has created great dis- 
content and insubordination amongst the 
troops, particularly the mode of punishment. 
A French officer of rank, who was particu- 
larly active in enforcing the new system, had 
been murdered. A Turkish envoy has been 
dispatched to the Shah, on a secret mission, 
and as he was sent by the same party which 
brought about the peace with England, his 
object is supposed to be intended to counteract 
French influence in the Persian court. 

Report adds to this statement, that the 
French influence so far prevailed at the 
court of Persia, that the British ambassador 
has returned to India, without effecting the 
purposes of his mission. It is even said, that 
the Anglo-Indian empire meditated pre- 
parations for convincing the Persian that it 
was not to be insulted with impunity. It is 
also said, that the Wahabees had received as- 
sistance in officers and ammunition from the 
English ; and that, although the French were 
proceeding with their wonted activity, yet 
that they were likely to be anticipated, as to 
any real advantage they could derive from 
their undertaking. 
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We have treated this subject, in reference to 
India, at sufficient length for the purpose of 
general information, in our Fourth Volume, 
p. 1—18, where the reader will find a map 
of the countries concerned, &c. 

As the Wahabees, by their association with 
the British power, are likely, in case circum- 
stances should become serious, to Increase in 
importance, and to act a principal part among 
the oriental chiefs, we presume that the pre- 
sent isa favourable opportunity for bringing 
our readers somewhat of their 
origin and history. We shall abstract from 
Niebuhr, who was the first author that men- 
tioned this sect, what information he had 
been able to procure: the suggestions of M. 
Silvestre de Sacy, as to their origin, may be 
considered as completing the account. 

We learn from Niebuhr, speaking of Arabia, 
that formerly the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages of Nedsjed were all (except a few 
Saleans, or christians of St. John, and a 
small number of Jews) of the Mahometan 
sect of the Sunnites; and asa part of the 
Mahometans of Hadjar is, zealous sectaries 
of Hantali. Withina few years a new sect 
has appeared in the province of E/ dred; or 
rather it isa new religion, which, in time, 
may perhaps produce considerable changes in 
the faith and government of the Arabs. The 
founder of this sect was a certain Ald ul 
wdheb: he was anative of Nesjed; and in 
his early life applied himself to the study of 
the sciences of Arabia, in his own country. 
He afterwards lived some years at Basra: 
he travelled to Bagdad, and also in Persia. 
Athis return to Nesjed, he propagated new 
opinions in religion among his countrymen ; 
and was fortunate enough to gain over several 
Scheicks in the province of El dred. Their 
subjects followed the example of their rulers, 
and became disciples of this new teacher. 
Some of these newlv converted Scheicks, who 
formerly bad made a continual war on each 
other, became friends, by the mediation of 
Abd ul wéheb, and agreed not to undertake 
any matter of importance without previously 
consulting their new superior. By this ar- 
rangement the balance of political power was 
destroyed among the lesser princes of E2/ dred; 
because, many of the Scheicks, who hereto- 
fore had been able to maintain themselves 
against their neighbours, were too weak to 
resist a combination so powerful. The con- 
flicts also between the opposing parties became 
more cruel and sanguinary, because the com- 
batants on both sides considered themselves 
as attacked on account of their religious opin- 
ions: and one side fought to subdue a rising 
heresy ; the other to vanquish unbelievers, 
who obstinately persisted in their ancient 
errors. After Ald ul wdheb had subjecied 
a considerable part of £4 dred, and the other 
Skeicks, being divided among themselves, were 
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no longer able to oppose his power, they 
called in to their assistance Arar, Scheick of 
Léchsa, This prince not only thought him- 
self bound to support those of his own reli- 
gion, but he was aware of his danger, should 
these enthusiasts become powerful enough to 
invade his dominions. ‘The first army that 
Scheick Arar sent into E/ dred was beaten. 
At length he took the field himself; as was 
said, at the head of 4,000 men, with four 
old pieces of cannon, either Portuguese or 
Turkish, and one mortar. He besieged Abd 
ul wéheb ina fort, built on a mountain in 
Daraie: but as he did not know how to use 
his artillery, and brought his troops too near 
the fort, he was exposed to the musquetry of 
his enemy, and was so roughly handled, 
that his army was thrown into confusien and 
obliged to return to Lachsa. The other 
Sheicks of El dred who remained firm in 
their ancient religion, were so strongly push- 
ed by the partizans of Abd ul wdhel, that 
while I was at Basra, they wrote for help 
to all the neighbouring Arabs. 

The religious principles of this people haye 
been variously reported: ihe most credible 
statement appears to be, that Ald ul wdéheb 
taught his followers, that Ged only was to be 
addressed and adored as the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things: that he forbad prayers 
in the name of Mohdémmed, and of every 
other saint, and prophet; neither would he 
admit of invocation in his own name; be- 
cayse that might lead to idolatry. He consi- 
dered Mahomet, Jesus Christ, Moses, and 
very many others whom the Sunnides rank 
among prophets, as great men, and persons 
of high respectability, whose histories and 
discourses may be read or heard without an 
transgression; but in his opinion, no a | 
whatever had been written by divine inspira- 
tion, or by the angel Gabriel. He forbad 
vows under circumstances of danger, to be 
fulfilled in case of a happy deliverance ; as 
Was customary among his neighbours the 
Sunnites, who when in distress are extraore 
dinarily devout ; and bind themselves to the 
giving of very considerable sums in alms; 
which engagements they punctually fulfil. 
Ald ul wéheb, however, it is said, allowed 
the right of private vengeance in the nearest 
of kin toa man slain, without waiting for 
the sanction of public justice. 

After the death of Ald ul wdhel, his son 
Mohdmmed trod in the steps of his father, 
and became the Pope of E/ dred. He is con- 
sidered as an ecclesiastic; and although the 
smaller states of this conntry are, as to name 
and appearance, governed by their respective 
Scheicks, yet in reality, their true sovereign 
is Mohdmmed iln Ald ul wdhel. He exact- 
ed from all his subjects certain tributes, under 
the name of Sitka or aid, to maintain the 
poor, Yap to support his religion against un- 
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believers. The Sunniies who adhered, through 


obstinacy, to the religion of their ancestors, 
were so severely oppressed by him and his 
followers, that many of them fled from their 
country, t@ enjoy liberty and safety elsewhere. 


M. Silvestre de Sacy informs us that he 
had been long struck by the many resem- 
blances of the Wahabees to the Carmatians, 
an ancient persuasion, from which had sprung 
the Fatimites, the Batenians, the Assassins, 
the Druzes, the Nosairians, the Motualis, 
and other sects, partly religious, partly poli- 
tical. The following communication which 
he has published was received by him from a 
person of confidence at Constantinople. 

The Carmatians, Ancestors and Predecessors 
of the Wahatlees. 

The revolutions, whether political or reli- 
ious, of which history offers us the diversi- 
ed delineation in all ages and in all countries, 

are entitled to especial attention, when they 
occur in the same country, and among the 
same people, though at great intervals of time. 

The province of Bahrein, which adjoins 
that of Bassora, that of Yemana, and the 
Persian Gulf, of which A/ Ahsa (or Lahsa) 
is the capital, is the station aud seat of the 
tribes of the Walhabees.  Froin 

ence have issued the invovating enemies of 

Islamism, who denying the divinity of the 
Koran, and the celestial mission of Mahomet, 
and preaching, sword in hand, the dogmas 
of a simplified religion, have sworn the rain 


of Mahometism, and have begun to gratify | 


their religious animosity by the pillage of the 
holy places, and of the sacred cities of Mecca 
and Medina. Now, it is a singular fact, but 
very little known, that this same province of 
Bahrein, was almost a thousgnd years ago the 
seat of the power of the Carmatians, who 


were innovaters in religion, and who are | 


resembled in every thing by their successors 
the Wahabees. They profess the same doc- 
trine, are aviinated by the same spirit of 
plunder, have, like them, revolted against 
the established authority of the Caliph, and 
like them gave up the sacred temple of Mecca 
to pillage, and spread terror and dread through- 
out the neighbouring provinces ; or rather, 
it might be more correct to say, that they are 
the same people, retaining the same character 
and the same manners, displaying the same 
principles of religion and independence, though 
under different chiefs, and exhibiting the 
same spectacle to the world, though at the 
distance of ten intervening centuries. 

A. sufficient convjction of this fact, may 
be obtained by a slight inspection of the his- 
tory of the Carmatians, in order tu compare 
events of former days with those which are 
passing at present. 

The Carmatians had many snecessive chiefs, 
wlio promulgated the same kind of doctrine. 
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The most famous were Abu Said and Abu 
Taher. They denied the necessity of legal 
pean they did not acknowledge any 
cind of beverage as forbidden ; they kept only 
two fast days in the year. ‘They intended to 
abolish the pilgrimage to Mecca, and substi- 
tute that to Jerusalem. They were named 
after Hamadan Carmati, who first preached 
this doctrine at Cufa, in the reign of the 
Caliph Motamed ben Motéwakkel, in the 
wa 275 of the Hegira. ‘hey were not long 
efore they openly revolted against the autho- 
rity of the Caliph: they attacked and pil- 
laged the caravans from Mecca. In the year 
307 they assaulted Mecca itself; under the 
conduct of their chief Abu Taher of Bah- 
rein. They killed more than 30,000 persons, 
as well women as men; pillaged the holy 
places, and carried off even the black stone, 
which is so highly venerated by the mussul- 
mens: after this exploit, they withdrew to 
their province of Hadjar, otherwise called 
Babrein. 

Their chief had the insolence to give a 
detailed account of this action, which he 
made his boast, ina letter to Abeid allah 
Mahadi, the then reigning Caliph of the 
Fatimites: from whom he received an anse 
wer of the following import : 

JT am astonished ; nor can I recover from 
my astonishment! Thou hast dared to send 
me a letter, in which thou makest thy boast 
of the atrocities thou hast committed against 
the city of God! a city even in the days of 
ignorance venerated by all people, no less 
| than since the establishment of Islamism! 
| Thou has shed the blood of the faithful; 
; thou hast destroyed the caravans of the pil- 

grims; thou hast profaned and spoiled the 
| sacred temple; thou hast even displaced the 
' black stone by which God pardons his ser- 
vants, and hast carried it away with thee. 
| And for these actions is it, that thou desirest 
| my thanks? The curse of God be upon thee! 
| Yea, the curse of God be upon thee! Yea, the 


curse of God be upon thee! Blessed be he 

who labours with his voice or with his hands 

for the salvation of men, and who performs 
| to-day actions which may prove advantageous 
to him_to-morrow.” 

The black stone was not returned to its 
place till redeemed in the year 339 by the 
Caliph Moti-billah, for 80,000 ducats, ac- 
cording to Cateb Tchélebi, or as Hanbali 
says, for 30,000; about which time these 
tribes, rebels atonce against the Mahometan 
law and government, returned to order. 

We may infer from these data that the 
people who inhabit the province of Bahrein, 
adjacent to the Persian gulf, have been in all 
ages but little disposed to adopt the precepts 
of Islamism ; against which they raised the 
standard of revolt three hundred years after 
the prophet had proclaimed his mission ; that 
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being naturally of a mutinous disposition, 
restless and thievish, they have wanted, in 
the ages past, nothing but favourable oppor- 
tunities to propagate opinions that appear to 
be, as it were, natural to their country, and 


Pleasures of a Polar Winter. 


courageous chiefs to carry far from their 


dwellings the ravages of war and religious 
fanaticism. Without such chiefs, it may be 
presumed, that they would again sink into 
that state of oblivion in which they have 
vegetated during nine hundred years: but 
having at their head a man of resolution and 


talent, they may azain become infinitely more | 


dangerous than they have vet been, not only 
to the very seat and centre of ihe Mahometan 
religion, and to the authority of the Caliphate, 
but even to the Persian and Turkish empires ; 
and particularly to the latter, the governments 


of which experience so great difliculty in | 


their ravages. If the commander 
ahabees, after their late saccage of 


confinin 
of the 

Mecca, had written such a letter to the 
man Sultan as the chief of the Carmatians 
wrote to the Fatimite Caliph, he might pro- 


(302 
PLEASURES OF A POLAR WINTER, 


Lo the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


S1rx,—The perusal of the entertaining ac- 
count, given in the Panorama, Vol. II, 
p- 1238, of the peculiarities of a polar sum- 
mer, and Vol. I/f. p. 131. of the hardships 
of a polar winter, supported by some of our 
countrymen, induces me to send you what 
the French call a pendant to it, or the plea- 
sures of a winter, not, indeed, in Greenland, 
but in Petersburgh. ‘Io a stranger, who has 


) never passed a winter in any vorthern capital, 


it may be ditlicult to convey a good idea of 


tto- 


bably, have received an answer, not unlike | 


that of Obeid Allah; but if the audacity of | 


the Wahabees had extended so far as that 
of the Carmatians, to the seizure of the black 
stone, it is verv doubtful whether the Sultan 
would have redeemed it at the price of thirty, 
much less at that of eighty thousand ducats. 

We must observe, that although the Arabs 
are generally nomades, or wanderers, yet it 
would be erroneous if any should suppose the 
inference to be valid, that the tribes which 
inhabit, at this time, the province of Babrein, 
and the environs of the Persian gulf, are 
different from those which inhabited the same 
districts a thousand years ago: for although 
these wanderers change continually both place 
and residence, yet the great tribes, which 
originally inhabit a province, do not quit it; 
and we find, at this day, the principal Arab 
tribes of which history has preserved the 
names; such as those of Himyar, Cahlan, 
Tai, Témim, Abs, Khaibar, in the same 
provinces of Arabia, where they had been 
settled long before the appearance of Maho- 
met. We may, therefore, affirm that the 
same people, which at this moment attracts 
the attention of the world under the appella- 
tion of Wahabees, had, nine hundred years 
ago, heen equally conspicuous under the name 
of Carmatians. ~ 

The historical facts on which this repre- 
sentation is founded are extracted from the 
geographical work, in Turkish, of Cateb 
Tchélebi, or Hadgi Khalfa, intitled Djihan- 
numa, coutinved and printed at Constanti« 
nople, by Ibrahim Effendi ; and the Arabian 
history of Egypt, which is imtitled Nozhat 
al nazirin fi tarikh men wala masr min al 
Kholefa Wassalatin, by the son of the luiam 
Yusouf Hanbali. 


the delights of travelling post in a ¢raineau, 
or of driving ladies on the ice, in chairs 
adapted to ihe purpose. 

There are two interesting epochs at Peters- 
burgh, namely, the freezing of the Neva, and 
the breaking up of the ice. When the for- 
mer takes place, winter is considered as a 
delightful season. Communications are opened 
everywhere; the roads are in fine order; 
provisions are brought frem all parts-of the 
empire on sledges, and, in the market, we 
see piles of hares, moor-game, white par- 
tridges, geese, turkies, pigs, &c. in a frozen 
state. Sometimes an unfortunate thaw takes 
place, which becomes a serivus calamity ‘to 
the dealers, who are obliged, in consequence 
of it, to throw away great quantities of pro- 
visions. 

The prodigious. concourse of carriages and 
traincaux (sledges) gives the city a most ani- 
mated appearance. It is more rare in Russia 
to see a horse going a foot’s-pace, than in 
Spain to seea mule gallop. ‘lhe Pswoseh- 
éschiki, or tratncane drawn by a single horse, 
are to be met with everywhere ; the passen- 
ger steps into one without any ceremony, the 
coachman jumps on to his seat, whistles, 
calls out gare! and sets off like a shot. You 
are conveyed froin one end of the city to the 
other, with the utmost celerity. The cos- 
tume of the coachman is remarkable: he is 
covered with a sheep's-skin, or with some 
coarse stuff, tied with a broad woollen girdle; 
he wears very large skin gloves, and a stufled 

ellow cap. His long beard, covered with 
oar-frost, gives him the air of Winter per- 
sonified. Thus clad in the most severe wea- 
ther, he waits patiently at the corner of a 
street; or sleeps on the suow, while his horse, 
2s hardy as himself, and whitened by the 
frost, eats his wisp of hay, or his feed of 
oats. The Russian always goes with his 
breast uncovered ; provided his extremities are 
well clothed, he braves the rigour of the 
season, 


The Russians have also their races and 
games. The race with évuineaus is on the 
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Neva ; and the horse that quickens his pace 
into a gallop loses the race. The games cuon- 
sist of raising hills of ice, at a great expence 
on the river, and great ‘quantities of water 
are thrown on them, to render them wore slip- 
pery. Lovers of the sport, then suffer them- 
selves to descend from top to bottom, with 
the greatest rapidity, either on skates, or in 
portable ¢raineaur. On festival days, between 
twenty and thirty thousand spectators assem- 
ble, and amnse themselves with similar exer- 
cises, more or less extraordinary. 

It is to be observed, that it is not the water 
of the river, which is frozen; that is pre- 
vented by the rapidity of its current, not- 
withstanding the severity of a northern winter. 

he masses of ice descend, ready formed, 
from the lake of Ladoga; they float on the 
river, till they are repelled by the waves of 
the sea; or, accumulating at its mouth, they 
soon form a field of solid ice. A London 
dame would shudder at the idea of crossing a 
wide river, in a carriage with six horses, over 
so fragile a substance, But, on secarning 
from a ball or supper, wrapped up ina g 
pelisse, and in a warm carriage, we forget 
that we are on the water; particularly, when 
the ice is covered with snow, and the roads 
are well beaten. When winter sets in, the 
bridges of boats are drawn ashore, and there 
remains no other consmunication across the 
river. The circumstance of passing through 
rows of vessels, which appear to be lying on 
the ice, is remarkably striking. Those vessels 
Serve in general for habitations, and sometimes 
as a retreat for rogues and thieves. If they 
attack any wandering passengers, they strip 
them and throw them into the holes in the 
ice made for the washerwomen, or the water- 
carriers. 

Without entering into any detail respecting 
thé superb palace of ice built on the Neva by 
the empress Anne, I shall just observe, that 
an Italian architect, reflecting on the inten- 
sity of ice in that country, conceived the idea 
of employing it as a foundation for buildings, 
Many observations have proved, that the thaw 
does not penetrate more than six feet below 
the surface: icehouses do not require that 
depth even in Russia ; consequently cubes of 
ice would form a solid foundation at that 
depth, which would be of great advantage to 
Petersburgh, as it is built on a marshy soil 
and the houses stand on piles. ‘The architect 
could not inspire the proprietor of a house 
with sufficient security to resolve on building 
it on ice, but he consented to make the trial 
for the portico, and for the wall of the coj 
which is twelve feet in height. The 

ave stood now ‘nearly thirty years, without 
the least damage. 

The Neva'is generally frozen over at the 
beginning of November, and remains in that 
state till about the end of April; when it 
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breaks up very suddenly. Ina moment we 
see boats rowing where traineaux were before 
travelling. A gun from the fortress announ- 
ces the comunotion, and the commandant, in 
a superb barge, carries to the emperor, who, 
with his courtiers, is waiting in the balcony 
of the palace, a bottle of water drawn froin 
the middle of the stream, which then apy 
pears in all its majesty. The people hasten to 
the banks, ravished at the sight of that fine 
river, again rolliag its waves. The eye rests 
with delight on the vast expanse, surrounded 
with magnificent palaces, on both banks; 
superb quays faced with granite; and ships 
and elegant yachts, sailing in all directions. 

To conclude: it has often struck me, Mr, 
Editor, that traineaux, or sledges, might be 
rendered serviceable in this country. As soon 
as any quantity of snow has fallen in Ger. 
many, or in other parts of the north of 
Europe, besides the common sledges, gen- 
tlemen have their carriages taken off the 
wheels and put on to a éraineau., . This 
winter, particularly, when the communication 
was almost totally interrupted in many _ parts, 
surely light sledges might have heen employed 
to forward the mails. Were 1 an inn-keeper 
in any of the northern countries, I should be 
induced to try the experiment, from a per- 
sonal knowledge of the advantages attendant 
on the use of sledges during the winter season 
on the continent: 

Yours, kc. Viator. 


Our worthy correspondent, will excuse the 
addition of a few words to his ingenious com: 


munication. We understand, that other 
circumstances beside those he has mentioned, 
contribute to abate that gloom which we 
attribute to a polar winter. 


After the snows are fallen, the state of the 
atmosphere is commonly serene; and but 
little troubled by storms; neither is it liable 
to such mists and fogs as we are well ac- 
quainted with in London. The cold is 
intense ; but the sensations consequent on it, 
are cheerful, invigorating, and rather allied 
to hilarity than to suffering, especially alter a 
few days continuance of it have somewhat 
accustomed a person to it. The exercise that 
may be taken abroad js more than we gene- 
rally imagine; and those who can scate derive 
many advantages from the frozen waters. 
The naéives ot Holland, women as well as 
men make no difficulty of scating twenty 
miles to market, and back again. ey go 
toa distant friend’s to breakfast, or return 
pin the evening, on their scates, But, a 
remarkable employment of this mode of tra- 
velling, is the military opeioae performed 
on the lakes in Canada. It would be thought 
in England a,rare spectacle to see a regiment 
of soldiers, scating in military array, yet this 


has often been done on Lake Superior, at the 
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rate of about sixty miles per day. When 
the moon shines brightly, this exercise is 
continued ; and the brilliancy of the lunar 
rays is by far superior to her general effulgence 
in our own Jatitudes: she is indeed ‘‘ Regent 
of night.” The stars, too, appear more nu- 
merous, as well as brighter, to the naked eye ; 
and the cerulean heavens glow with a more 
resplendent azure, The light of the Aurora 
Borealis is also extremely vivid, and sufficient 
for the service of travellers. 

But, to enter fully into the enjoyments of 
3 polar winter, we biatl pass the time with 
the Finlander in his cobin, or the Laplander 
in his hut. Sunk into the ground some fect, 
by way of protection from the penetrating 
power of frost; and presenting but a mere 
conical point to the weight of snow, and the 
power ot the wind, the dwelling bids defiance 
to the rigour of the season; while the family 
within find themselves assembled, and alive | 
w sovial enjoyment, ‘This is the season for { 
conversation and intercourse. While all 
abroad is frozen, the mind may expand. The 
parents have laid in their stores; they have 
made provision for the winter's consumption ; 
the young men, under their direction, have 
set their traps, and they tend them, to see 
from time to time what further support they 
furnish. This. is, now, their chief occupa- 
tion; and the rest of their time they spend 
in forming those connections which are here- 
after to become their constant enjoyments : 
young women are then engaged in kind- 
nesses, The fact is, that these people are 
renioved from those fascinations by which the 
desire of accuinalation impels natives of 
more temperate climates.. ‘They value the 
productions, the natural productions, of their 
own country ; these are their wealth. Arti- 
ficial riches, the gains arising from calcula. | 
tions, and profits by means of the precious 
metals, they are not indeed strangers to, bat | 
are indifferent about. . They have no doubt, | 
among them, different dispositions and cha- 
raciers; the worthy and the unworthy, the 
generous and the selfish; they have their 
hard hearts, and their miserly spirits; but 
these acting within narrow limits the infeli¢i- 
lies they occasion are narrow also. They 
shew, indeed, that under all climates, and 
seasons, man is the cause of his own disap- 
pointments and vexations. Not the circum- 
stances that surround him, whether he be | 
placed amid the fervent plains of India, the 
sandy deserts of Arabia, the temperate vales 
of Europe, or the snow-clad regions of the 


either happy, ot wohappy, Whether he} 
enjoy the perpetual spring of Quito, the 
verdant summer of Britain, the rich autumn 
-of Italy, or the winter-—the long, long, win- 
ter of Lapland, and the Arctic Circle: they are 
ail equally indifferent to his real happiness. 
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| exhibits many local peculiarities. 


Poles, are to blame: man is not, inereloes) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SWEDEN. 


Under the present critical and extremely 
interesting circumstances of the kingdom oa 
Sweden, authentic information, relating to 
that country, is acceptable. 

The remarks of foreigners are Jess liable 
to be perverted by a spirit of party, than 
those of natives; and, unhappily for that 
country, itis at present torn by party spirit, 
to itsgreat detriment, if not to its danger and 
ruin. ‘The following observations have been 
translated by a valued correspondent, from 
the German, expressly for the Panorama, 
They comprise much in a simple and short 
statement ; which at once entitles them to 
confidence, and marks them as the result of 
judicions observation. For other particulars 
concerning this kingdom, vide Panorama, 
Vol. I1i, p. 1302, and Vol. 1V, p. 170, 362, 
101g. ef al. 


The greatest population in Sweden is in 
southern Gothland, particularly in the fertile 
province of Schonen ; and in no other part 
are there so many diflerent dialects. The 
province of West Bothnia: may be considered 
as the grand theatre of nature: in some 
places, in the months of June and July, the 
night is as clear as the day; and at midsum- 
mer the sun is scarcely below the horizon. 
The intrabitants, notwithstanding their scanty 
means of support, are lively, courageous, 
and very expert in all kinds of handicraft 
workmanship. The external appearance of 
nature, in many parts of Sweden, is not the 
only object, which, as differing from England, 
claims our atiention. The animal kiagdom 
The flesh 
of the rein deer is delicate. Wolves are very 
common, and in winter may be met with 
in troops.* Hares, during that season, be- 
come white, and are so plentiful in Jaemt- 
land, that the —— catch thei. by hun- 
dreds. Of all objects, however, Man 
will always remain the most interesting 


* During a former war between the Rus- 
sians and Swedes, the wolves in the province 
of Finland were so terrified by the noise of the 
cannon, and the frequency of the engage- 
ments, that they deserted ‘their old quarters 
in troops of hundreds; and proved a severe 
scourge to the other provinces, into which 
they threw themselves. It is very probable, 
that the same effect may have taken place 
during the last winter ; and that we may ex- 
pect to hear of great ravages committed by 
these ferocious animals. Another affliction 
added to the horrors of war!—Editor. 
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and attractive. The national character of a 

ople is best elucidated by their history. 
Whe Swedes are proud of never having been 
conquered. As the feudal system was not 
established among them, they have main- 
tained a firm and determined character ;_ the 
leading features of which are valour, resolu- 
tion, assiduity, and reflection. They possess 
more forethought and economy than the 
Norwegians ; but, in the southern provinces 
they are gifted with a greater degree of sub- 
tlety and acuteness, than might be expected 
in a country so distant from the more learned 
and polite parts of Europe. Notwithstanding 
the i ited share of instruction which the 
yeomanry receive, yet they are masters ef a 
practical education arising from their being 
¢apable of deputation to the national diet ; 
from their consciousness of liberty as men, 
and as members of the legislature, and from 
their thorough knowledge of their rights, 
and vigilance in maintaining them.  Ltine- 
rant schoolmasters diffuse instruction over the 
country, #d pass a few weeks in every vil- 
lage. As their stay is but short in a place, 
they have not time to instruct the peasants in 
much more than reading; nevertheless many 
of them can write. We must observe, how- 
ever, that although Sweden is said to con- 
tain 80,205 villages, yet they are not what 
in general we understand by the term. The 
farm-houses are quite insulated ; and fre- 
quently ata great distance from each ether. 
Hence every father of a family must teach his 
own children ; and, in winter, the churches 
being but thinly scatiered, he must officiate 
as the priest of his patriarchal religion. ‘This 
separation of familics is to be considered as 
favourable to public morals. A peasant who 
seduces a young woman must mairy her; or 
quit the province. 

Tobacco and snuff are very little used, and 
in same villages coffee is unknown, Unhap- 
pily, on the vontrary, spirits are become the 
geveral beverage; and to them may be attribu- 
ted the present debility of constitution, with 
the increased immorality in Sweden. Gus- 
tavus I]J. in 1778 proposed to the Diet the 
introduction of this branch of revenue, 


which he had learned in Russia. The boy of | 


ten years of age, now drinks his glass of 
spits; and Sweden is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of importing corn for food, which, 
before she exported to foreigners. 

.The Dalecarlians are a robust and honest 
people ; their wants are few, and their man- 
ner of living is very simple. In winter they 
are employed in Luildieg, and in summer 
they work in the mines. They wear a parti- 
cular dress, and call every person ¢hou; which 
used frequently to amuse the Jate king. Wo- 
men in the respectable circles of life are 
seldgm seen, in the streets, and public walks; 
they are too much engaged at home; and 
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even the most wealthy are vot ashamed of 
being occupied in cookery, and other domestic 
duties. 

Upsal is the most enlightened of the uni- 
versities, owing to its vicinity to the capital. 
The appointment of professors is a sight wor- 
thy the traveller's attention. The candidates, 
with red ribbons at their knees and in their 
shoes, march to the cathedral through a line 
of soldiers; after the ceremony, they return 
to a public dinner, auaniak with laurel. 
The students are not guilty of those excesses 
which disgrace some universities: they do 


| not even play at billiards. ‘The study of theo- 


logy there seems to be fast declining. Lund is 
of less note than Upsal, though on a par with 
the German universities ; a remarkable stag- 
nation of intellect has appeared since the 
year 1740, and the deplorable passion of ne- 
potism reigns particularly among the clergy. 
Still less vigour in pursuit of science may we 
expect to find in the distant university of 
Abo; yet the Finns, when they ‘please, are 
wont to shew great firmness and penetration. 


LICENCES TO EAT FLESH IN LENT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, 

Dr. Zouch, in his charming life of Sir 
Philip Sidney gives usa letter from the Earl 
of Leicester to Dr. Matthew Parker, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, requesting a licence to 
allow his nephew Sir-Philip Sidney to eat 
flesh during Lent, when he was rs. fifteen 
years old (see Life of Sidney p. 28). 


‘¢ T thank your good grace most humbly for 
my great cheere yesterday, and signify the 
same ; but the chiefest matter wherein I had 
to move your good grace was for a licence to 
be granted to my boy Philip Sidney, who 
is somewhat subject to a sickness, for eating 
flesh this Lent, for which I then forgot to 
speak to you ; and have now thought good to 
desire your grace to grantunto him the said 
licence in whatsoever form may seem’ best 
unto you, so as he may have with him Mr. 
Doctor Cooper, who is his tutor ; and thus 
I humbly take my leave. 


From Durham House, this Wednesday, the 
3rd of March 1560, your grace’s most humble 
to command, Rogert LEIcesTEr.” 


Subjoined is a note froma MS. in the 
Library of Bennet College, Cambridge. 

“* In Rymer’s Feedera, vol. 18, p. 309, is 
a copy of an indulgence, bearing date on the 
3d day of March, 1526, to Sir John Walter, ' 
Knt. Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, - 
to eat flesh on the daysprohibited, during his 
life, on a remonstrance that fish was prejudicial 


to his health. It was extended to his wife, 
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and other four persons at his table, on con- 
dition of his paying a mark yearly to tue poor 
of his parish.—In the reign of Heoay Il. 
Henry Earl of Surry, was imprisoned in 
Windsor Castle for eating flesh in Lent ; and 
one of the most beautiful of his compositions is 
a very tender elegy, written by him when he 
was a prisoner lamenting the happier days 
which he had formerly passed there.” 

I know not exactly to what period this 
discipline extended ; but I transmit to you an 
entry in the Vestry book of St. Mary, Mat- 
felon, otherwise Whitechapel, bearing date 
March Oth, 1662. 

** Licence granted to Dr. Johnson [then 
rector of the parish] to eat flesh in Lent for 
which he mo Os. 8d. to the poor, he being 
sick.” 

Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
PaLzocus. 
March 31, 1809. 


OF THE PAGODAS OFHINDOSTAN. 


The most durable monuments of human in- 
dustry are public buildings. ‘The productions 
of art formed for the common purposes of life, 
waste and perish in using yiem ; but works 


destined for the benefit of posterity subsist | 


through ages, and it is according to the man- 
ner in which these are executed, that we form 
a judgment with respect to the degree of 
power, skill and improvement to which the 
people by whom they were erected had attain- 
ed. Inevery part of India monuments of 
high antiquiy are found. These are of iwo 
kinds, . as were consecrated to the offices 
of religion, or fortresses built for the security 
of the country. In the former of these, to 
which Europeans, whatever their structure 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas, 
we may observe a diversity of stile, which 
both marks the gradual progress of architecture 
and throws light on the general state of arts 
and manners in different periods. The most 
early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
more than excavations in mountainous parts 
of the country, formed probably iv imitation 
of the natural caverns to which the first inha- 
bitants of the earth retired for safety during 
the night, and where they found shelter from 
the inclemency of the seasons. The inost cele- 
brated, and, as there is reason to believe, the 
most ancient of all these, is the Pagoda in the 
island Elephanta, at no great distance from 
Bombay. It has been hewn by the hand of 
man out ofa solid rock, about half way up a 
high mountain, and formed into a spacious 
area, nearly 127 feet square. In order to sup- 
port the roof, and the weight of the mountain 
that lies above it a number of massy pillars, 
of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of 
the same rock, at such regular distances, as on 


the first entrance presents to the eye of the 
spectator, an appearance both of beauty and of 
strength. Great part of the inside is covered 
with human figures in high relief, of gigantic 
size as well as singular forms, and distinguish- 
ed by a variety of symbols, representing, it is 
probable, the attributes of the deities whom 
the sculptors worshipped, or the actions of the 
heroes whom they admired. In the isle of Sal- 
sette, still nearer to Bombay, are excavations in 
a similar stile, hardly interior in magnificence, 
and destined for the same religious purposes. 
These stupendous works are of such high an- 
tiquity, that as the natives cannot, either 
from history or tradition, give any inform- 
ation concerning the time in which they were 
executed, they universaily ascribe the forma- 
tion of them, to the power of superior beings. 
From the extent and grandeur of these subter- 
taneous mansions, which intelligent travellers 
compare to the most celebrated mouments of 
!human power and art in any part of the earth, 
it is manifest that they could not. have been 
formed in that stage of social life where 
men continued divided into small tribes, 
unaccustomed io the efforis of perseve- 
ring sudusiry. It is only states of 
considerable extent, and among people long 
habituated to subordination, and to act in 
concert, that the idea of such magnificent 
works is conceived, orthe power of accom- 
plishing them can be found. 

That sume such powerful state was estab- 
lished in India at the time when the excava- 
tions in the islauds of Elephanta and Salseite 
were formed, is not the only conclusion to be 
drawn trom a survey of them; the stile in 


| which the sculptures with which. they are 


adorned is executed, indicates a considerable 
improvement in art, atthatearly period, Seulp- 
ture is the imitative art in which man seems to 
have made the first trial of his own talents. 
But even in those countries where it hasat- 
taived to the highest degree of perfection, its 
progress has been extremely slow. Whoever 
as attended to the history of this artin Greece, 
knows how far removed the first)rude essay to 
represent the huinan form, was from any com- 
plete delineation of it. But the different 
groupes of figures which still remain entire in 
the Pagoda of Elephanta, however low they 
must rank if they be compared with the more 
elegant woks of Grecian or even 
arusts, are finished ina stile considerably su- 
perior to the hard, inexpressive manner of the 
yptians, or to the figures in the celebrated 
palace of Persepolis. In this light they have 
appeared to persons abundantly qualified to 
appreciate their merit, and from different 
drawings, particularly those of Niebuhr, a 
traveller equally accurate in observing, and 
faithful we must ferm a favour- 
able opinion of the state of arts ia India at 
that period. 
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Itis worthy of notice, that althongh several 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta be 
so different from those now exhibited in the 
Pagodas as objects of veneration, that some 
learned Europeans have imagined they repre- 
sent the rites of a religion more ancient than 
that now established in Hindostan, yet by the 
Hindoos themselves the caverns are considered 
as hallowed places of their own worship, and 
they still resort thither to perform their devo- 
tians, and honour the figures there, in the 
same manner with those in theirown Pagodas. 
In confirmation of this, we are informed 
by an intelligent observer, who visited this 
subterraneous sanctuary in the year 1782, that 
he was accompanied by a sagacious Brahmin, 
a native of Benares, who, though he had 
never been in it before that time, recognized, 
at once, all the figures ; was well acquainte| 
with the parentage, education, and life of 
every deity or human personage there repre- 
sented, and explained with fluency the meau- 
ing of the various symbols by which the isnages 
were distinguished. This may be considered 
asa clear proof that the system of mythology 
now prevalent in Benares, is not different from 
that delineated in the caverns of Elephanta, 
Mr. Hunter, who visited Elephanta in the 
year 1784, seems to consider the figures there 
as representing deities who are still objects of 
worshipamong the Hindoos. One circumstance 
serves to confirm the justness of this opinion. 
Several of the most conspicuous personages 
in the groupes at Elephanta are decorated with 
the Zennar, the sacred string or cord peculiar 
to the order of Brahmins, an authentic evi- 
dence of the distinction of castes having been 
established in India, at the time when these 
works were finished. 

2. Instead of caverns, the original places of 
worship, which could be formed only in par- 
ticular situations, the devotion of the people 
soon began to raise temples in honour of their 
deities in other parts of India. The structure 
of these was at first extemely simple. ‘They 
were pyramid of large dimension, and had no 
light within but what came from a small door. 
After having been long accustomed to perform 
all the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 
the Indians were naturally led to consider the 
solemn darkness of such a mansion as sacred. 
Some Pagodas in this first stile of building still 
remain in Indostan. Drawings ef two of these 
at r,and ofa third near ‘Tanjore in the 
Carnatic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
been published by M. Hodges, and though 
magnitude, as must have required the power 
of considerable state to rear 

3. In proportion to the ess of the 
different of India in and 
refinement, the structure of their temples 
gradually From plain buildings 
they became highly ornamented fabries, and, 
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both by their extent and magnificence, are 
monuments of the power and taste of the 
people by whom they were erected. In this 

| highly finished style there are Pagodas of 
great antiquity in different parts of Hindostan, 
particularly in the southern provinces, which 
were not exposed to the destructive violence 

| of Mahomedan zeal. In order to assist the 
| reader in forming such an idea of these build- 
| ings as may enable him to judge with res. 
ct to the early state of arts in India, we shall 
Eriefly describe two, of which we have the 
most accurate accounts. The entry to the 
Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porio Novo on 
the Coromandel coast, held in high venera- 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by a state- 
ly gate under a pyramid an hundred and 
twenty-two feet in height, built with large 
stones above forty sun and more than 
five feet square, and all covered with plates of 
copper, adorned with an immense variety of 
figures neatly executed. ‘The whole structure 
extends one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-two feet in one direction, and nine 
hundred and thirty-six in another. Some of 
the ornamental parts are finished with an 
elegance entitled to the admiration of the 
most ingenious artists. The Pagoda of Se- 
ringham, superior in sanctity to that of Chil- 
lambrum, surpasses it as much in grandeur ; 
and, fortunately, we can convey a more perfect 
idea ot it by adopting the words of an elegant 
and accurate historian. This Pagoda is situa- 
ted about a mile from the western extremity 
of the island of Seringham, formed by the 
division of the great river Caveri into two 
channels. ‘* It is composed of seven square 
inclosures, one within the other, the walls 
of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
thick. These inclosures are three hundred 
and fifty feet distant from one another, and 
each has four large gates, with a high tower; 
which are placed, one in the middle of each 
side of the inclasure, and opposite to the four 
cardinal points. ‘The outward wall is near 
four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
to the South is ornamented with pillars, 
several of which are single stones thirty-three 
feet long, and nearly five in diameter ; and 
those which form the roof, are still larger ; 
in the inmost inclosures are the chapels, 
About half a mile to the east of Seringham, 
and nearer to the Caveri than Coleroon, is 
another large Pagoda, called Jembikisma ; 
but this has only one inclosure. The ex- 
treme veneration in which Seringham is held, 
arises from a belief that it contains that iden- 
tical image of the god Wistchnu, which used 
to be worshi the god Brahma. Pil- 
rims from al parts of the peninsula come 
ere to obtain absolution, and none come 
without an offering of money ; and a large 
part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 


the maintenance of the Brahmins who inhabit 
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Ground Ice. 


the Pagoda ; and these, with their families, | parts were carried, and to what heights they 


formerly composed a multitude of not less than | 
forty thousand souls, maintained, without 

labour, by the liberality of superstition. | 
Here, as inall the other great Pagodas of 

India, the Brahmins live in a subordination | 
which kuows no resistance, and slumber in | 
a voluptuousness which knows no wants.” i 


Tn several parts of India, there are other 
stupendous works of a similar nature. ‘The 
extent and magnificence of the excavations in 
the island of Salsette are such, thatthe artist 
employed by governor Boon to make drawings 
of them, asserted that it would require the 
labour of forty thousand men for forty years 
to finish them. Archeologia, vol. vit. p. 336 
Loose as this mode of estimation may be, it 
conveys an idea of the impression which the 
view of them made on his mind. The Pa- 
godas of Ellore, eighteen miles from Aurung- 
abad, are likewise hewn out of the solid 
rock, and if they do not equal those of Ele- 
phanta and Salsette in magnitude, they sur- 
sass them far in their extent and number. 
M. Thevenot, who first gave a description 
of these singular mansions, asserts, that for 


above two leagues all around the mountain | 


nothing isto he seen but Pagodas ; Voy. Part. 
iil. chup. 44. They were examined at greater 
Jeisure and with more attention by M. Aun- 
quetil du Perron ; but as his long description 
of them is not accompanied with plan or 
drawing, it caunot convey a distinct idea of the 
whole. [tis evident, however, that they are 
the works of a powerful people, and among 
the innumerable figures in sculpture with 
which the walls are covered, all the present 
objects of Hiudoo worship may be distin- 
guished. Zendavesta. Disc. Prelim. p. 233. 
‘There are remarkable excavations in a moun- 
tain at Mavalipuram near Sadras. This 
mountain is well known on the Coromandel 
coast by the name of the Seren Pagodas. A 
good description of the works there, which 


are magnificent and of high antiquity, is given 
in Asiat. Research. vol. i. p. 145, Be. Many 
other instances of similar works might be 
produced if it were necessary. What has 
been here asserted, concerning the elegance of 
some of the ornaments in Indian buildings, 
is confirmed by colonel Call, late chief en- 
giaeer at Madras, who urges this as a proof 
of the early and high civilization of the 
Indians. «* It may safely be pronounced,” 
says he, ‘* that no part of the world has more 
marks of antiquity for arts, sciences and civi- 
lization, than the peninsula of India, from 
the Ganges to Cape Comorin. I think the 
carvings on some of the Pagodas and Choul- 
tries, as well as the grandeur of the works, 
exceed any thing executed now-a days, not 
only for the delicacy of the chisel, but the 
expence of construction, considering in many 
lustances, to what distances the component 


| 


were raised.” 
vol, lxti.p. 354 


Philosophical Transactions, 


GROUND ICE. 

The following is one of those curious phe- 
nomena in natural history, which demand in- 
quiry as to their causes, while they perplex 
the observer. It is taken from the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, vol. Ixxix, p. 199. Ef we 
were attempting to account for this uncom. 
mon circumstance, we should, perhaps, sus- 
pect, that the ground, over which this water 
tuns, is impregnated with some saline princi- 
ple, which acts like the salt employed in the 
freezing mixture. If this hint should induce 
any friend to analyse the earth, and especially 
if, in consequence ot it, any mineral should 
be discovered of new or valuable properties, 
it would give us great satisfaction. At any 
rate, accounts of such departures from the 
asual course of nature deserve publicity and 
preservation. 


— 


It is observed, there are but few rivers, if 
any, besides the Avon, which flows from 
Salisbury to the sea, that produces this rare 
and singular congelation. This phenome- 
non, with every circumstance attending its 
formation and effects, has hitherto eseaped 
the notice of those who are best qualified to 
elucidate the subject. Witha view to 


an explanation, I am induced to state the, 


case as plainly as can, so as to engage the 
attention of the learned. 


Whenever the Winter sets in with a severe 
frost, the water atthe bed or bottom of the 
river Avon congeals into vast bodies of ice, 
resembling in its appearance fleeces of 
wool ; these fix themselves to weeds and gra- 
vel at the bed of the river, which increasing 
in size and in weight, rise to the surface of 
the stream with whatever substance it is 
attached to, and would in its progress to the 
sea, if suffered to accumulate at the mills and 
hatches, carry every cbstacle before it. ‘The 
Ground Ice is a dreadful annoyance to the 
millers ov this river, as, during the severity 
of the frost, they are cbliged to watch their 
wiers and hatehes night and day, lest they 
should be choaked and blocked up by its im- 
mense masses ; to separate and divide which, 
they use an instrument with a long handle, 
not unlike a gardener’s spade. Before the 
sun rises, this Ice clings, like birdlime, te 
whatever it touches, and in /his state all ex- 
ertion of force or of art scarcely mnake any 
impression on it; bot when the sun is up, it 
instantly becomes brittle, is as easily broken, 
and then dispersed, as the surface 
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What is still more remarkable, this congela- 
tion invariably takes place at the bed of this 
iver in one night, and before the surface of 
he stream is frozen at all. The river Stour 
and the Avon unite at Christ Church: the 
former was never known to produce this spe- 
cies of Ice, even in the severest seasons ; while 
the latter is seldom, if ever, without it. Its 
being found and appropriated to this river 
alone, together with the cause of its forma- 
tion, and its effects, is truly surprising. 
Many have examined its nature and its 
qualities ; but no satisfactory account of its 
peculiarities has ever been given. To aid 
every attempt in this investigation, I must 
not omit to observe, that the river Avon flows 
through a gravelly soil ; that a great number 
of brooks, of a chalybeate and ferruginous 
guality, which take their rise in the bogs and 
morasses of the New Forest, empty themselves 
into this river in its windings to the sea; in 
other respects there is nothing singular or un- 
common in this river, or any wa different, 
but in this particular, from all others in the 
kingdom. [ must observe, that no Ground 
Ice was ever seen in any of these brooks, the 
waters of which are certainly very much im- 
pregnated with iron, but when frozen are 
covered with the usual Ice. Its rarity in all 
other rivers, and its peculiarity to this, its 
tough and woolly nature, which rendets it 
almost unmanageable before the sun is up, 
and when risen its brittleness so as to yield to 
any resistance, though feet under 
water, are pcints totally unexplained at pre- 
sent ; but they are such as merit the attention 
of your learned readers, whose information 
on this extraordinary subject, and on which 
I have thrown every possible light within 
my knowledge, will be thankfully received. — 


Yours, &c. J. W. 
Sopley, March 2. 
FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

War is, in its nature, at all times prejudicial 
to the Arts: even the rumour of war has its 
effect ; what then must be the consequences 
attendant on a war of long continuance? In 
a period of twenty years the professors of any 
art are nearly all removed by the course of 
nature, which knows no difference when. 
commissioned to strike the fatal stroke; skill 
and ignorance, talent and incapacity, fall un- 
distinguished. 

If there be no inducements to the rising 
generation to devote themselves to these stu- 
dies, by what mean shall that practical part 
of art, which is traditional, be perpetuated ? 
—and what shall induce this self-devotion 
during the alarms, the anxieties, and the un- 
ceriainties of a state of warfare? The con- 
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such that we could acquiesce in it, and be 
content not to experience a declension. We 
have always been under the necessity of 
urging all our powers to advance, to press 
forward, to rise to degrees of excellence, not 
yet fairly to be claimed by Britain, though 
attamable ; as is proved by the instances 
of other countries. Individes! merit com- 
bined becomes national merit; and it is in 
vain to wish for national merit without en- 
couraging, supporting, and rewarding the 
merit of individuals. If the Professor is 
starving, what is likely to be the state of art? 
but the professor must starve, unless from some 
quarter his abilities may hope for a steady 
remuneration, and an honourable patronage. 
Some of the arts demand a practice and stu- 
dy assiduously prolonged for many years, be- 
fore they attain a considerable degree of 
merit: so that, if merit in these branches be 
suddenly demanded, it is notto be found. 
Fashion, too, has its influence, independent 
of deserved reputation ; and personal connec- 
tions, or other adventitious circumstances, 
which are usually ascribed to Fortune: these 
sometimes flow in upon a professor so that he 
scarcely knows how to fulfil his engagements ; 
at other times they ebb so strongly away from 
him, that no power he possesses can retain 
them. 
Under these disadvantages, and others 
which we need not particularize, we have 
occasionally rejoiced in contemplating the 
evidence that the Arts have maintained thems 
selves so_respectably as they have done. We 
have, indeed, lost the elder artists; but we have 
seen a generation rising to supply their places ; 
and that too in many departments, with talents 
rather diverse than inferior. The patrons of 
Art have also been liberal toward distinguish- 
ed merit, and the Institution on which we are 
now to report, stands as an honourable de- 
monstration that merit need not abandon it- 
self to despondency, nor 


Waste its sweetness on the desart air. 


The difficulty of stating the opinions 
formed by criticism on works of art, and of 
conveying intelligible observations to those 
who Soe never seen the subjects, has been 
felt by us ou sundry occasions. It has been 
felt by our contemporaries also, and they 
have adopted various means by which to elude, ° 
rather than overcome it. 

For our parts we have preferred the sugges- 
tion of considerations whiela might tend to 
benefit art itself: whether by pointing out 
errors, which correct taste would avoid, or by 
proposing improvements, which judgment 
would warrant, and which, in fact, it~ 
demands. We shall pursue that method on» 
this occasion; and we desire that no artist 
will think himself slighted because his per- 


dition of the Arts in our island never bas been 


formance is ‘* passed over as if it were unde- 
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serving of criticism. In most instances, we 
can honestly say, that would not be true; 
while in others we may say, with equal truth, 
that we see little to censure, or to be altered ; 
and that little we cannot render intelligible to 
general readers, to whom the pages of our 
work must be addressed. 

The first thing we shall observe on, is the 
general average of merit presented in these 
rooms. This is very respectable, and it suffers 
no drawback from the admission of any strik- 
ingly inferior performances. There are none 
which ought to have;been excluded on account 
of insufficient execution. The Historical 
compositions are, indeed, subject to remark, 
because the manner of thinking is a consider- 
able part of such pieces, and manifests 
ignorance, or knowledge, judgment or want 
of discretion, to the learned eye: the truly 
well-informed critic can support his opinion 
on this particular, by arguments intelligible 
toall. The Fancy pieces are usually indulged 
with more favour : and these, if they do not 
disgrace their pretensions, are tose | to pass, 
prs seer their merit be not of the first order. 
We are happy to remark, that nothing of 
what the French term polissonnerie disgraces 
this branch of British art: ever may this 
distinction be justly claimed by our ingenious 
countrymen ! 

The department of Landscape is highly 
respectable: is partakes of an interesting, yet 
exalted tone. This branch of art may be 
studied with advantage in our own country, 
and does not demand, so much as some others, 
an acquaintance with the productions or pos- 
sessions of foreign parts. Not that we mean 
to undervalue the landscapes presented hy 
Italy, or the effects of lighter air, and less 
vapourous skies. But, we confess, whatever 
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were conferred on art, by those who lent pic- 
tures, &c. for the purpose of being studied. 


We shall notice a few subjects distinctly, 


The Music Master by Mr. W. Sharp.— 

This picture has much expression, and general 
merit. It obtained the premium, anno 1808. 
Nevertheless, we do not augur from it, any 
thing very great in the future life of the author. 
It is an imitation of a Dutch scene, and 
affects to remind us of a Dutch performance. 
If this was by desire of the patron, the cata- 
logue ought to have noticed that circumstance : 
if it be the voluntary adoption of the artist, 
we must take the liberty of reminding him, 
that imitation is but akind of mimicry, and 
mimicry never yet distinguished an original 
genius. 
' Imogen found at the Cave of Belarius. 
Cymbeline, act IV. scene 2. by G. Dawe.— 
This picture manifests ingenuity, and has 
much merit in parts. The chief error which 
struck our observation was, the discrepancy 
between the sunshine morning effect, falling 
on the figures, and the other parts of the 
picture, which have no indications of sun- 
shine, at all. We instance particularly the 
sky, which is in direct contrast to any sky 
that nature ever presented, when the sun’s 
rays were so vigorous on the earth. As to the 
clumsy contrivance of supposing that these 
rays pass through peep-holes made on purpose, 
no true artist would have recourse to it; and 
even in that case, the scene would partake 
more than this picture does of the geucral 
cflect produced by such an accident. 

An inadvertence of a different kind is 
committed by J. J. Masquerier, in his picture 
| of the Minstrel playing on hts harp lefore 
i the Duchess of Buccleugh. He has repre- 


may be thought of our Virtu, that we have | sented the boy-attendant on the minstrel as 
seen landscape compositions, in which English | holding the harp. Now, a moment's reflec- 
principles, objects, and effects, only, liad | tion would have convinced the artist, that no 
been studied, which could not have been | performer could do justice to the tones of his 


improved by the assistance of any Italianizing 
imitations whatever. 


Portraits are, with great propriety excluded 
from this assemblage: this is not that branch 
of art which most needs encouragement: we 
are sure of finding enough of them at Somer- 


set House. 


We are happy in being able to report, that | 


in a very short time after the opening of this 
gallery, performances to the amount of £1,500 
were disposed of : and we have every reason 
to believe that the spirit of purchase was not 
likely to decline. e derive great pleasure, 
also, from the respectable and increasing list 
of subscribers. tc includes most of the emi- 
nent patrons of art: and is honourable to the 


nation and to the individual, no less than to | 


art. 
It will be remembered, that during the 
summer season of last year, many favours 


| instrument, under such a circumstance ; since 

| the vibratious of the body of it would be 
checked, by this impediment to their conti- 
noity. 

We would also remind Mr. Hali, who has 
‘painted ‘** the apparition of the Ghost of 
| Patroclus to Achilles,” that—we speak with 
great deference, as not professing to have 
| drawn our Observations from ghostly nature— 
| we doubt, whether the thin nerial substance, 
| which is usually understood to be the vehicle, 
| by means of which disembodied spirits render 
‘ themselves visible tu bodily eyes, is subject 
| to the laws of light and shade, as solid bo- 
| dies are. No smart touches, should, in our 
opinion, bring forward the figure of a spirit. 
aiameda 100, should-be as immaterial as 
| himself: for, to suppose, that a helmet of 

brass, or a helmet in any wise approaching to 
the weight of a helmet of brags, should be 
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sustained by a spiritual appearance, has, in 
our judgement, very much the air of an in- 
congruity. . 

It is true, that the poets endow their ghosts 
with speech, and some other properties of 
living bodies: but this they cannot help. 
They never attribute to them a ¢angible 
shape: Ulysses could discern his mother in 
the shades ; but he could not clasp her ; and 
though the other ghosts flitted away frum his 
sword, yet had he by accident struck one of 
them, he had butcleft the air—the misty air. 

If Mr. Lecount had properly considered 
his subject, he never would have represented 
Elijah standing on Mount Horeb, when the 
Lord passed by. I. Kings V. 11. The hum- 
blest posture of adoration, prostration, reve- 
rence would have been more proper: even 
kneeling is not sufficient : the face should be 
bowed down to the earth; and the hands 
clasped over the head, expressing the party’s 
dread of the possibility, even, of accidental 
gazing, on an object of so great veneration. 

Barker's picture of The Maniac has an uni- 
formity of sentiment throughout it, which pre- 
serves its effect as a whole, and does great cre- 
ditto the judgement and true taste of theartist. 
No part, no spot of this picture, glares, to di- 
vide, and thereby diminish the effect, conse- 
quent on the spectator’s attention. ‘Ihe hue 
is throughout gloomy, melancholy, afflictive. 
Whether the pencil should select such sub- 
jects, we do not -here enquire : but if the 
artist determine to treat such an one, he 
surely ought to put forth all the strength of 
his art ; and this Mr. Barker has done.. 

Mr. Cook’s Cymon looks like a fool : he is 
not even capable of being metamorphosed 
into a sensible man: we apprehend, there- 
fore, that this is not the Cymon of Dryden. 

There are other performances in this class, 
well deserving attention; especially those 
which have been painted for prizes : but our 
limits command us to omit them. 

The picture which obtained the premium 
given in the class of landscape painting, Lin- 
nell's Removing Timler in Autumn is really a 
wonderful picture. Certainly, it is not fault- 
less ; but when we are given to understand 
that it is the production of a lad of seventeen, 

’ we are ready todo itample justice. If Mr. 
Linnell devotes himself to study, he will be- 
come an eminent artist. But, we caution 
him against vanity , against indocility of spi- 
rit; and above all against the debaucheries, by 
which Moreland was lost to the arts and to 
himself: his first picture, we remember, was 
a country scene not absolutely unallied in sub- 
ject to this which we are commending. 

We find various other landscapes marked 
by us on our catalogue good: such as, seve- 
ral by Sass; by Barker; by Drummond ; 
by Stowers ; by Daniel ; Arnauld’s Chapel in 
Roslin castle; and Turner's Sun rising 
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through vapour. On the latter we would 
observe, that Mr. ‘I’. has admitted in his 
water, which is precisely the reflection of his 
clouds, a slight tinge of pinkish colour, 
whieh the cloads themselves do not possess, 
-This diminishes the verisimility of the reflec. 
tion. The picture, nevertheless, is admirable. 


We cannot close this article, without con- 
gratulating the British nation on the general 
merit of the arts. The benefit has been felt, 
is felt, and will be felt, throughout all our 
manufactures, and whatever depends on fancy 
and composition. ‘The taste of the public is be- 
come more correct. This Institution will par 
take of the praise and the gratification. It will 
| Spread, also, over our country; for already 
we have seen the advertisements of the 
Northern Society, who propose to open an 
Exhibition at Leeds ; and we doubt not, but 
other provincial metropolis’s will follow the 
example. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TERMS EMPLOYED 
IN DELIVERING VERDICTS BY CORONERS’ 


JURIES. 
| Tothe £ditor of the Literary Panorama, 


S1r,— Much wishing to gain information on 
the following subject, I request the favour oi 
os correspondents to give such as they may 

eable. ‘There appears of late to be a diffe- 
rent mode of delivering verdicts by coroners’ 
juries from what there formerly was. When 
this practice arose, and what occasioned it, is 
the object of my inquiry. Instead of the 
verdicts, when people were found dead, of 
** Accidental "—<* Lunacy "—** Suicide "— 
** Wilful murder, by a person or persons 
unknown "—or, ‘ died by the visitation of 
God,” we often now see others given, which 
describe the more immediate manner by 
which the person died, and the situation they 
were found in, as ‘ strangled by suspension 
with a cord "—** Suffocated by water,”"—c. 
&e. 

One circumstance, which lately occurred, 
I shall quote in the exact words in which I 
was informed a verdict was given : ‘* Found 
drowned without any marks of violence: by 
what means we cannot tell.” ‘This was an in- 
— taken at the Hare public-house, on the 
on the body of an unfortunate 
young woman, which was found in a pond 
in London field, on Thursday morning, 11th 
August last. Such a verdict may be perfectly 
agreeable to the evidence given; but surely 
should not preclude further inquiries into the 
cause of such a melancholy catastrophe. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
An Inquirer. 


March 8, 1800: 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CANAL OF MURCIA. 

The statements which we have given to 
the Public under the title of Vizws In 
Spain, have been distinguished by the judi- 
cious, and have been the subjects of consider- 
able discussion. They described the attention 
of the Spanish government as having been 
directed to internal improvement, and to 
plans intending the welfare of the country. 
The following paper may be accepted in 
proof of the readiness with which the king 
listened to such proposals ; while at the same 
time it discloses that want of firmness which 
suffered him to yield his sanction to what he 
ought rather to have opposed by his most 
decisive veéo. If Spain had not in itself a 
sufficient number of capitalists, who would 
choose to invest a portion of their overplus 
wealth in a local undertaking for the benefit 
of their country, but must raise in foreign 
nations a loan to support the enterprise, it 
should appear to be the very opposite to sound 
policy in every form to give these strangers 
reason to complain of bad faith. For then, 
should assistance from abroad be wanted on 
any future occasion, however urgent, with 
what hopes could foreigners be again solicited ? 
Their object was well known to be revenue, 
not patriotism ; and a greaé revenue in this 
instance would have given a ‘firmness to 
Spanish proposals in various other ways, and 
on many other occasions. The miser counter- 
acted the politician. 


This paper is also curious, as it shews the 
atate of much of the Agricultural departments 
in Spain; also the calculations made in res- 
pect to their produce, &c. Nor is less remark- 
able the felicity of that climate which admits 
of the canals being bordered with ‘* lemon, 
orange, mulberry, and olive trees: ” these 
alone, by the side of a permanent body of 
water, must have yielded no trifling profit ; 
while as ornaments, by their beauty, and by 
their fragrance, as well as their fruit ; they 
could not but be highly grateful and delight- 
ful to all who were availing them- 
sdivés of this mean of conveyance. ‘To im- 
prove its agriculture, Spain stands in need of 
many such canals: partly for irrigation, and 
partly to ensure a more easy, extensive, and 
certain medium of intercourse between its 
Cities, ports, and distant provinces. Spain 
isa kingdom composed of kingdoms : it is 
Vor. VI. [Lit Pan. May, 1809.) 


deficient in unity. It resembles wot a spider's 
web : the impulse which affects any one thread, 
how distant soever, is not felt alung the line ; 
nor does it reach the center: itis a series of 
inclosures, cach separated from those adja- 
cent to it; and still more from those at a 
distance. Should the time come when one 
heart, one voice, one sentiment, one coun- 
sel, oneauthority, shall animate Spain, that 
country will assume the character of a nation 
truly great, and may be, not only one of the 
most powerful, but, whatis of infinitely high- 
er consequence to its citizens, one of the most 
virtuous and most happy on the face of the 
earth. 

The canals that have been dug in Spain 
have not had for their principal object the 
facilitation of interior communication, but 
have chiefly, if not solely, been intended for 
the conveyance of water, through districts, the 
agriculture of which lay dormant, or ina state 
of languor, from a deficiency of that indispen- 
sable element. Valencia boasts an extensive 
and useful undertaking of this nature ; and 
other parts of Spain have similar cuts, but on 
asmmaller seale, for the purposes of irrigation. 
Experience having shewn the great benefit 
derived from them, a canal was undertakes 
in 1775 in Marcia, the extent and object of 
which will best appear from the following 
Plan for negocialing a loan of fifteen mil- 

lions of livres tournois for the making of a 

navigable canal inthe kingdom of Mur- 

‘© This negociation is opened at Madrid, 
at the houseof Dn. Juan Soret, and shares in 
the proposed loan may be obtained in the 
principal commercial cities of Europe. It 
will be secured on mortgage of the revenues of 
the canal, of its privileges, properties, pere 
missions, and prerogatives, granted to the 
royal company, under the firm of Pradez and 
compaay, by the royal Cedulla of his Catholic 
wnujesty, and his superior council of Castile, 
dated the 4th June 1775. 

Experience having demonstrated the great 
advantage of canals for the watering of dis- 
tricts in Spzin, in fertilizing those lands, 
such, in particular, as are found in the king- 
dom of Murcia, which for want of a necessa- 


“ry supply of moisture are otherwise barren 


and wuproduciive ; aud the necessity being 
also apparent of an interior navigation for the 
purpose of conveying timber from the other 
side of Loria to the dock yards at Carthagena, 


* This is a translation from a French ver- 
sion of the originel Spanish, which was cir- 
culated in France and Holland when this 
loan was negotiating, amogg the monied men 
of those countries. 
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which at the same time would opena ready 
means of exporting the various articles produ- 
ced in the country, and of conveying thither 
from the Mediterannean such govcs as are re- 
quisite for its consumption ; His Catholic 
majesty, with his superior council of Castile 
has, in consequence, granted unto Messieurs 
Pradez and.Company permission to forma 
eanal for irrigation and navigation in the king- 
dom of Murcia, with the property of the said 
canal, for the period of one hundred and ten 
years; which canal will be formed by the 
waters of the rivers Castril, Guardal, Maria, 
Velez, and of several other rivulets and 
springs ; and will be carried through the 
towns of Lorca, Totana, the districts of 
Alama, Levrilla, Alcantarilla, Murcia, 
Fuentes Alamo, the city and port of Cartha- 
gena, and will terminate near the point of 
cape Palos. The navigable canal will be 
forty-three leagues in length, and with its 
branches, will water an extent of at least 
450,000 fanegas of land, each comprising 
31,750 superficial square feet. 

His Catholic majesty, with bis superior 
council of Castile, has empowered the com- 
pany to levy on the proprietors of the land 
through which the canal passes, for watering- 
duty ;—for the first thirty years, one sixth 
part of the crops of grain, and one eighth part 
of those of wine, oi), and other produce ;— 
for the next twenty-five years, one seventh of 
the grain, and one ninth of other produce :— 
for the next twenty-five years, one eighth of 
the grain, and one tenth of other produce ,— 
‘and for the last thirty years, one tenth of the 
grain, and one eleventh of other produce ;— 
with power of discretionary possession of such 
lands as are intentionally suffered by the 
proprietors to lie uncultivated for two succes- 
sive years ; such lands to become in that case 
the irredeemable property of the company. 

A large sum of money being requisite for 
carrying into execution an enterprise of this 
nature; his Catholic majesty, with his supe- 
rior council of Castile, has authorised by his 
royal cedulla aforesaid Messrs. Pradez and 
Company to negotiate a loan of fifteen millions 
of livres tournois, on life annuities ; and has 
allowed them to mortgage, as security for 
such loan, the canal, its dependencies, reve- 
hues, properties, and privileges. 

In order tosecure to the concerned in the 
Joan the punctual payment of their annuities, 
his Catholic majesty, with his superior coun- 
cil of Castile, has appointed, as director of 
the funds and revenues of the said canal, Don 
Juan de Acedo Rico, member of the superior 
council of Castile ; whose office it will be to 
take care that they be not diverted to any 
private purposes, that the revenues be not 
employed for the payment of any dividend to 
the undertakers until after payment of the 
annuities, and that the money raised by loan 
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be solely devoted to the making of the canal, 
for which the time of ten years is allowed by 
the said cedulla, but which the Company 
hope to effect in six years; they having ob- 
tained from the king the aid of a number of 
galley slaves to perform the heaviest labour, 
and purposing to commence their operations 
in several places at the same time. 

His Catholic majesty, with his superior 
council of Castile, has further granted to the 
company by the said royal cedulla, in full 
property and forever, 53 Castilian varas, 
being 224 French toises, of the land on each 
side of the said canal, making together a 
superficies of 11,160 fanegas of land. The 
Company are to plant this space with lemon, 
orange, mulberry, and olive-trecs, the last 
mentioned to be the most numerous. Corn, 
saw, and fulling mills, lavatories for linen, 
and, in short, all other manufactories, or 
works of public utility, for which the various 
points of the canal are adapted, are to be also 
established along its banks. This ground, 
when thus brought into value, has been esti- 
mated, by comparison with other land of the 
same nature, to be worth 800 piastres per 
fanega. ‘Taking it however only at one half 
of this vaiuation, the landed property thus 
secured to the company forms a capital equal 
to 16,740,000 livres tournois, and is so much 
tangible security to the lenders. 

By the said cedulla the company have like- 
wise obtained a grant of all mines that may 
be discovered in the scite of the canal, and 
in the 53 varas of land on each side of it grant- 
ed tothem ; the exclusive privilege of the 
navigation and fishery of the canal for the 
space of one hundred and ten years, and after 
that time permission for ever to have twenty 
vessels on the canal, of the largest size of 
which it may be susceptible, free of al] duties; 
the free use of the public and private stone 
quarries along its course ; the right of grazing 
their cattle in the public pastures ; the unre- 
strained liberty of exporting provisions free of 
duty ; together with many other privileges 
and immunities unnecessary to detail in_ this 
place. It ishere, however, worthy of obser- 
vation, that the duties for watering the land, 
calculated at the very lowest, and deducting 
all costs of management, and the annuities 
on the projected Joan, will leave a balance, 
in favour of the Company, of 2,937,000 livres 
per annum, as appears by the accompanying 
estimate ; and that, in consequence of the 
measures adopted for carrying on the canal, 
which will be finished in six years, the reve- 
nues or profits will commence after the third 
year, when it is calculated they will amount 
to two millions of livres, and thenceforward 
be progressively increasing. 

The Company must render an annual ac- 
count to the director of the funds and revenues 
of the canal, and. to the superior council of 
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Castile; in order to secure the payment of 
the annuities, which are always to be paid 
free of all charges and deductions whatever, 
both in peace and in war, to the respective 
shareholders of whatsoever nation or religion ; 
His Catholic majesty, and his superior coun- 
cil of Castile, having made the requisite re- 
nunciations to that effect by the said cedulla. 
At the offices opened for the negotiation of 
this loan are deposited for the inspection of 
the public, ~The cedulla of his Catholic ma- 
jesty, with a plan of the canal ; the deed 
of mortgage by the company, of the canal, its 


revenues, attendant granis, properties and |- 


privileges ; the act of engagement of the 
company, and the statutes for the manage- 
ment of the same ; survey, and statement of 
the prime cost of the canal; powers by 
which the offices are respectively authorised 
to negeciate the loan ; and—certificates of 
the conformity of all these doeuments to 
the originals at Madrid.” 


Then follows adetailed plan of the mode 
adopted for raising this loan, too minute for 
complete insertion, but some particulars of it 
deserve notice from their whimsical nature. 

The shares were 60 French livres each, 
and 250,000 in number, the annuities on 
which were fixed by lottery in the following 
singular manner. 

For the first two years 900,000 livres were 
to be paid annually as interest, divided into 
250,000 unequal shares, like une of our lot. 
tery schemes, as 1 share of 20,000 livres, 1 
15,000, 1 6f 10,000, 2 of 2,400,3 of 1,800, of 
5 of 1,000, 8 of 720, 12 of 500, 20 of 300, 
25 of 200, 40 of 100, 500f 60,60 of 36, 70 of 
30, 100 of 24, 200 of 12, 300 of 9g, 500 of 
7. 4s., 600 of 6, 1,000 of 5, 2,000 of 4. 
10s., 5,000 of 4, 30,000 of 3. 8s., 60,000 of 
3. 5s., and 150,000 shares of 3 livres ;—For 
the next two years 1,050,000 livres per annum 
interest divided in smaller unequal shares ;— 
For the next two years 1,200,000 livres per 
annum divided in the same manner,—for the 
next two years 1,500,000 livres per annum ; 
and for the fifth class 1,800,000 livres per 
annum, also similarly divided, which was 
thenceforward to be the regular annuity until 
the death of the person upon whose life it was 
made payable. 

To determine the individual quantum of 
annuity to be paid to each shareholder, this 
complicated lottery was drawn at Madrid in 
January 1776. 250,000 numbered tickets 
representing the 250,000 shares which were 
all numbered, whea sold or appropriated, 
were put into one wheel, and into each of 
five other wheels, tickets specifying the 
250,000 dissimilar annuities of each class, 
as stated in the plan. A number being drawn 
out of the first wheel a ticket was drawn suc- 
sessively from each of the other wheels, by 


which the annuities tobe paid to that indivi- 
dual shareholder were determined; as for 
example No. 17,525 drew for the first class, 
or first two years’ payment, the annual sum 
of three livres ; for the next two years the 
annual sum of 10,000 livres; for the next 
two vears that of 50livres ; for the next two 
years that of 5 livres ; and for the last class 
that of 6 livres, which thenceforward conti- 
nued to be the fixed annuity on that share 
until the death of the party. 


Estimate of the Revenues of the Canal. 


The lands to be watered by the canal form 
an extent of 450,000 fanegas. Although it is 
not customary in Spain to let the ground lie 
fallow every other year, yet, not to depart 
from the letter of the ak. which, by the 
50th article of the same, supposes that the 
lands to be benefited will be sown one year 
and will lie fallow the next, the Company 
only calculate upon one half of the extent 
that may be watered, that is on 225,000 
fanegas to be sown annually 

In the kingdom of Murcia it is very well 
known that a fanega of land usually produces 
about 36 fanegas of corn each weighing 100Ib. 
which is the produce of the land in its present 
unwatered state; while, when the rain is 
but moderately seasonuble, it yields still more. 
Although therefore there is reason to hope that 
the soil, when duly irrigated, will be more 
productive ; yet, to avoid every appearance 
of exaggeratiun, the Company take no more 
than 18 fanegas or 1800lb. weight of corn as 
the average produce ofeach fanega of sown 
land; and, according to that calculation 
225,600 fanegas of land will yield 4,050,000 
fanegas of corn., The Company being autho- 
rised to levy various proportions of the pro- 
duce of the soil for their watering dues during 
the 110 years of their charter, as before de- 
tailed, calculate upon an average to receive 
one eighth of the crop of corn, which on 
4,050,000 fanegas amounts to 506,250 fane- 
gas per annum. Though much barley is sown 
in Spain, yet as the crop of that grain gene- 
rally produces twice the measure of that of 
wheat, and as barley, by being generally used 
as provender for cattle, (and its straw for 
litter), bears a comparatively higher value than 
elsewhere ; the whole of the crop is taken as 
if it were wheat. A fanega of wheat in 
Spain is generally worth 45 reals, and when 
itis as low as 32 its exportation is allowed*; 
but asa future abundance may cause a dimi« 
ution in price, the company only calculate 
upon 28 reals or equal to 7 livres of French 
inoney, which on 506,250 fanegas, makes 


* This of course refers to the time of the 
projection of the canal in 1775. 
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an amount in livresof . . . . 3,543,750 

Next, the second crop, consist- 
ing of beans, lentiles, pease, great 
and small millet, barilla, hemp, 
flax, saffron, wood for staves, &c. 
of which for watering duty 3, 1, 
and. of the crop is respectivee 
y payabie to the Couspany, must 
at least produce one half of the first 
crop, but the Company, including 
in this item the profits to be 
derived by themselves from the 
navigation and fishery of the canal, 
and from the mills, &c. to be erect- 
ed by them along its banks, take 
for these accumulated objects only 
one third of the crop of grain, or 

Lastly, the 52 varas of land en 
each side of the canal, granted in 
perpetuity to the Company, and 
extending to 11,160 fanegas, con- 
stitute, as has before been made 
appear, a capital of the value of 
10,740,000 livres. The olives, 
and other articles of cultivation, 
planted on this space will of course 
receive the utmost benefits of irri- 
gation, and may fairly be supposed 
to yield ten per cent. per annum 
upon the estimated value of the 
soil ; but only five per cent. is cal- 
culated or 


1,181,250 


837,000 


Annual revenue in livres 5,562,000 
Whence is to be deducted so 
much to be aunually paid to the 
town of Lorca, for the use of their 
waters, which the Company have 
contracted for at livres 37,800 
Annual expenses of ma- 
nagement, of collecting 
the revenues, salaries of 
clerks, &c. taken at 
twice the amount at 
which the same hare 
been calculated 
The yearly annuities to 
be paid to the sharehold- 
ers of the loan, which 
will decrease annualiy 
after the ninth year, but 
which are here taken at 
the highest rate being 
1,800,000 livres per ans 
num, with the addition 
of charges 2,000,000 
——— —-2,625,000 


Annual nett revenue, livres 2,937,000 
‘The flattering prospects held out by this 


prospectus were in part realised, but, instead 
of etx years, on which the undertakers calen- 


hited, oroften, whieh the royal cedua had 


allotted, as the term in which the canal was 
to be completed, it was not wholly finished 
sixteen years afterwards, namely in the year 
1791, at which time, either on account of a 
deticiency in the revenues of the canal for its 
expences and annuities, or of the intrigues 
arising from the favouritism that then espe- 
cially became predominant in Spain, the pur- 
chase ofall the annuities from the remaining 
annuitants was proposed by the court of 
Spain, upon what the shareholders considered 
as very inadequate terms. ‘This measure was 
grounded, according io the declaration then 
made by the court, upon the usurious nature 
of the loan, and the immoderate advantages 
derived by the shareholders. Many remon- 
strances were nade against it, some of the 
concerned acquiesced, but others resisted ; 
while the distracted state of politics and 
finance, throughout Europe, alinost imme- 
diately following, prevented a final or per- 
manent arrangement. In the meantime, 
the payment of the annuities was suspended. 
The canal though not completed in 1791, 
was carried on from Lorca to Carthagena, 
was in activity, and of great acknowledged 
utility. The remaining part from Carthagena 
to cape Palos was not even begun. 

The expences of digging the canal, and of 
its annual management had very much sure 
passed the estimate made, but, on the other 
hand, it appears that the revenues of the Con:- 
pany arising from the watering dues, and 
their exclusive navigation and fishery, as far 
as the caval went answered their most san- 
guine expectations. ‘They had hurt them- 
selves, however, by several abortive attempts 
at manufactories, mills, &c. ; 

Dr. Ingenhousz, so well known and jastly 
celebrated for his chemical and philosophical 
researches, was a considerable in 
this loan, and it may not be uninstructive to 
peruse the following translation of a letter 
written by him in 1791 from London to 
Messrs. Isaac van Eyk & Co. of Amsterdam, 
who were concerned for the Dutch share- 
holders, in remonstrating against the forced 
redemption of their annuities. 


Gentlemen, 

I received some months ago a printed cir- 
cular advertisement, dated Madrid, 28th Jan, 
1791, and signed F. Xavier Menzano ; the 
purport of which was a public summons to all 
the concerned in the loan on the canal of 
Murcia, to abandon their right to the major 
part of their property in that loan, accompa- 
nied by an undisguised threat, that, in case 
of refusal, the whole would be annihilated. 
What was the more surprising, was that 
those threats were immediately put into exes 
cution by a formal refusal to pay the annu- 
ities which were due before the intimation of 
those threats. According to the laws of our 
republic, writers of incendiary letters for the 
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putpose of extorling money, afe condemned 
to the wheel. ‘The perusal of this unwar- 
rantable advertisement must convince every 
man of common sense, that it must have 
been penned either by a inalignant madman, 
or by a man void of every sentiment of 


court of justice, the judges of which could not 
be able to give any but a partial decision, as 
is plainly intimated in this threatening letter. 

Messrs. Fries & Co. and the other concern- 
ed at Vienna, have, together with myself, 
absolutely refused to recede from our right, 
being convinced that such unexampled injus- 


honour and probity. His pretence that, after 
it had remained for fifteen years a profound 
secret, it had at length been discovered that 
this transaction was an usurious one, would 
deserve only contempt were it not for the ma- 
lice concealed under it. The assertion. that 
the king is determined to maintaio inviolate 
ail his contracts and obligations, is strangely 
contrasted by this disgraceful infraction of all 
that is esteemed sacred in human society ; 
the royal word, public faith, and the pledge 
of a sufficient mortgage bound for the fulfil- 
meat of the conditions proposed and agreed 
upon. Several French loans are much more 
advantageous than that on the canal of Mur- 
cia. I scarcely receive seven per cent. from it, 
when I take into consideration the trifling 
annuity paid the first seven years. All these 
declamations, bowever, ate only meant to 
varnish overan intentional infraction of good 
faith, and an infamous bankrapicy, and that 
made public in a way very prejudicial to the 
good fame of the Spanish nation, and to the 
religion and virtues of its monarch. If any 
oue ought to be punished for malversation of 
funds, it ought to be the imbecile adventu- 
rers or contractors for the canal, and not the 
innocent widows, orphans, and others, who 
have advanced their money upou the most 
specious representations. Bui the king of 
Spain is wholly ignorant of this dishonest 
transaction, which is attempted to be cflected 
inhisname. He isanenemy to all injus- 
tice: but the French propaganda have their 
emissaries in Spain as well as here, in Ger- 
many, and indeed everywhere, who exert 


all ther energies to represent all kings as! 


tyrants; and itis very probable that the ad- 
viser of such a fraudulent measure is one of 
these emissaries, seeking to bring about a 


revolution, by rendering a good king detested | 


for want of integrity. 

Yesterday I received a second threatening 
letter, dated Madrid the 14th May 1791, and 
signed F. Xavier Menzano. This, as well 
as the former, cannot be any other than a 
false and unauthorised measure. ‘The com- 
piler of this deserves imprisonment, as_ there 
is no trace of common sense tg be found in it. 
What have the concerned to do with the 
account of receipts and disbursements ? ‘There 
was no mention made of this in the condi- 
tions proposed to, and_approved of, by us ; 
much less was there in them any intimation, 
that, after receiving the annuities agreed 
upon, for the term of sixteen years, the con- 
cerned would be obiiged to prosecute their 
right to any further payment in a Spanish 


| tice, and infraction of public faith could not’ 


| Originate with the king, but is the plan of a 
| dishonest minister. In my opinion the con- 
; cerned in Holland ought positively to refuse 
| their consent to any conditions which would 
| be hurtful to the reputation, and contrary to 
the honourable sentiments of the king, and 
would cast on his Catholic majesty, who is a 
pattern of religion and virtue, the imputation 
of such detestable perfidy. It is only by de- 
termined resolution in opposing his designs, 
that the faithless minister can be exposed as a 
man void of every sense of honour, and de- 
serving of adequate punishment. By a letter 
I received a few days ago from an intimate 
friend of the king of Spain, I am assured 
that that monarch is wholly ignorant of this 
infamous business, and ¢hat his majesty has 
much at heart to maintain an inviolate good 
Jaith in all his undertakings. 

1 am, with perfect esteem, gentlemen, your 
most obcdient servant, 


I. Incennousz, 
Counsellor and body-physician to their 
Imperial and Royal majestics 
London, 23d Octoler 1791. 


MORTUARY MEMOIRS OF EMINENT 
PERSONS. 

No. Ii, 

BISHOP HOPKINS'’S CHARACTER OF THE 

HON. ALGERNON GREVILLE, 
Who died very young, in 1662, 

The whole life of this noble person, was a 
more serious preparation for death, than iwost 
men’s dying thoughts, 

ile well knew that the nobility of his 
extraction would be no excuse to him from 
the peremptory summons of death; neither 
did he make it any excuse to him from an 
indastrious and strict preparation for it. ‘This 
he testifved by the series of his whole life ; in 
which there evidently appeared such an awe of 
God, and a real sense of true piety and reli- 
gion, as clearly evinced that he had strong and 
habituated meditations of that great levelling 
day, wherein the highest shall stand upon no 
higher ground than the meanest. 

He did not think religion any stain to his 
honour, nor minding heaven to be the 
employment of those ouly who have nothing 
on earth. 

Indeed, irreligion and atheism are now 
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reckoned as a piece of good breeding, among 
the great ones of the world ; it is now connted 
as a sign of a degenerous and Jow sunk spirit, 
to acknowledge even God himself for their 
superior. Those are cried up as the wits of 
the time, who can daringly dispute it against 
whatsoever is sacred in Christianity ; yea, 
against the being of God himself. It is now 
beconse an argument of a judicious and gallant 
mind, to call into question the most funda- 
mental maxims of our faith ; and the authority 
too of those holy oracles, which confirm 
them. Reason alone is extolled as the best 
and most sufficient guide, both in matters of 
belief and of practice ; and they appeal to that 
for their judge, which commonly, by their 
debauches and intemperances, they either so 
corrupt that it will not discern the truth, or 
else so sot and stupifie that it cannot. And, 
thus, as the moon shines brightest when it is 
at the greatest opposition to the sun, these 
think their reason then shines brightest, when 
it stands at the greatest opposition to God. 


This noble person, whose reason had as 
ficet a wing and could soar as high a pitch as 
any of theirs who pretend to nothing ahove it, 
yet saw it reason to give his faith the prece- 
dency, and always found more acquiescence 
ina Thus saith the Lord, thanin the most 
critical researches, an«! positive conclusions of 
his reason. So reverend an esteem had he for 
those sacred dictates of Scripture, that, though 
his wit and paris shone forth to admiration in 
whatsoever he pleased to employ them about, 


vet he never presunicd io exercise them on 
that common- place of abusing divine verities : 
he was not ausbitious to commence a wit, by 
blasphemy ; nor did he pretend to ingenuity, 
by being impious. But, wheress too many 
use their witin jesting atthem, he shewed 
his holy wisdom in believing and obeying. 
Other books he made the ornament of his 
anind: this, the guide of hic life. He knew 
what others, but did what God spake. 

He was not mace a Christian out of old 
heathens; nor owed his viitues to the sage 
precepts of Plutarch or Epictetus. ‘These are | 


now become the peumen and evangelists of | 
our young gentry: Seneca is with them pre- | 
ferred before St. Paul, though his chief credit | 
be that he wrote so well that some have mis- | 
takingly thought him Paul's disciple. The | 
vertue of this noble person acknowledged a | 
more divine original ; being formed in him by | 
the same spirit, that gave him rules to act it. | 
This taught him to outstrip, in true wisdom, 


those starched moralists did, but whaisoever | 


made it grace. 


‘his obedience unto his honourable, and now 
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disconsolate mother: wherein he was to such 
a degree punctwal, that, as her wisdom com- 
manded nething but what was fit, so his duty 
disputed not the fitness of things beyond her 
command. His demeanour towards her 
was most submissive: and towards all so 
obliging, that it was but the same thing to 
know and admire him. 

His converse gave the world a singular pate 
tern of harmless and inoffensive mirth; of a 
gentility, not made up of fine clothes and 
hypocritical courtship ; a sweetness and fami- 
liarity, that, at once, gained love and preserved 
respect; a grandeur and nooility, safe in its 
own worth, nor needing to maintain itself by 
a jealous and morose distance. 

Never did vice, in youth, find a more con- 
firmed goodness. So impregnable wes he 
against the temptations, which gain an easie 
access to those of his rank and quality, that 
they could neither insinuate into him by their 
allurements, nor force him by their importu- 
nities. 

Nor did he think it enough to secure his 
mind from the infection of vice, unless also he 
secured his fame from the suspicion of it. 
Some, indeed, owe their innocence to their 
dullness and stupidity ; and are only not vicious, 
because not witty enough to be takingly and 
handsomely wicked. His verine was of 
choice ; and the severest exercise of it mingled 
with such charms from _ his parts and ingenu- 
ity, that his very seriousness was more aljuring, 
than those light divertisements in others which 
entice only because they please. 

His apprehension was quick and _ piercing, 
his memory faithful and retentive, his phansie 
sprightful and active ; and his judgment over- 
ruling them all, neither prejudicated by vulgar 
opinions, nor easily cousened by varnished and 
plausible errors. 

After ail this, there can be nothing wanting 
to make upa most compleat and absolute per- 
son, but only industry to quicken his parts, 
and time to ripen both to perfection. 

His industry was remarkable, in the assidu- 
onsness of his studies: where he spent not his 


| hours in plays or romances, those follies of 


good wits ; but in the disquisition of solid and 
masculine knowledge : in which he outstript 
even those, who were to depend upon learning 
for their livelihood ; and had no other reve- 
nue, than what arose out of their fruitful and 
well culiivated brains. 

And, as for that other, I mean time, to 
maturate these growing hopes, Providence 


dfortitud | hath denied it: by a sudden and surprizing 
temperance, and fortitude, not only whatsoevcs | stroke cutting off his days, and thereby ren- 


‘ | dering that veytue, those parts, that industry 
they wrote ; and, whereas they prescribed but | nice to us in any thing but the ae 
the exercise of vertue, he sublimed it, and | and I should say unprofitable to him too, but 

: _ only that which he never had opportunity to 
Next to his absolute subjection to God, was | employ in this world, hath I doubt not, fitted 


| him for a better. 
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to the meanes of thy estate, rather plen- 
than sparing, but not costly. For I 


| neve re by keepin 
The following are the Ten Precepts which an abe: But 
William, Lord Burghley, Lord High Trea- selves through secret vices, and their hospi- 
surer of England, gave to his second son | talitie bears the blame. But banish swinish 
Robert Cecil, afierward Earl of Salisbury. | Grunkards ont of thine house, which is a vice 
Son Robert, impairing health, consuming much and makes 


The virtuous inclinations of thy matchless | yo shew. 


I never heard praise ascribed to the 


mother, by whose tender and godly care thy drunkard, but [for] the well-bearing [of] his 


infancy was governed, together with thy edu- 
cation under so zealous and excellent a tutor, 


drink, which is a better commendation for 
a brewer's horse ora dray-man, than for either 


puts me in rather assurance than hope, that | g gentleman or [a] serving man. Beware 


thou art not ignorant of that summum bonum, 
which is only able to make thee happy, as 
wellin thy death as life; I mean, the true thy 
knowledge and worship of thy Creatour and 
Redeemer : without which all other things are 


thou spend not above three of four parts of thy 
revennewes ; nor above a third part of thatin 


house. For the other two paris will do 


more than defray thy extraordinaries, which 
always surmount the ordinary by much ; other- 


vaine and miserable. So that, thy youth be- | wise thou shalt live like a rich beggar, in con- 


ing guided by so sufficient a teacher, I make | tinual want. 


And the needy man can never 


no doubt but he will furnish thy life with di- | Jive happily, nor contentedly. For every dis- 
vine and moral documents. Yet, that I may | aster makes him ready to mortgage or sell. 


not cast off the care heseeming a parent towards 


And that gentleman who sells an acre of land, 


his child ; or that thou shouldest have cause | sells an ounce of credit : For gentility isnothing 
to derive thy whole felicity and welfare rather | else but antient riches. So that, if the foun- 


from others than from whence thou receivedst 


thy breath and being; I think it fit and agree- | must needs follow. 


dation shall at any time sinke, the building 


So much for the first 


able to the affection I beare thee, to help thee precept. 
with such rules and advertisements for the II. Bring thy children up in learning and 


squaring of thy life, asare rather gained by ex- 
perience, than by much reading. ‘i’o the end, 
that entring into this exorbitant age, thou 
mayest be the better prepared to shunne those 
scandalous courses, whereunto the world and 
the lack of experience may easily draw thee. 
And, because 1 will not confound thy me- 
mory I have reduced them into ten precepts ; 
and, next unto Moses’ tables, if thou imprint 
them in thy mind, thou shalt reap the be- 
efit, and [ the content. And they are these 


following : 


obedience, yet without ontward austerity. 
Praise ihem openly, reprehend them secretly. 
Give them good countenance and convenient 
maintenance according to thy abillitie, other- 
wise thy life will seeme their bondage, and 
what portion thou shalt leave them at thy 
death, they will thank death for it and not thee. 
And I ain perswaded that the foolish cocker- 
ing of some parents, and the over-stern carriage 
of others, causeth more men and women to 
take ill courses, than their own vicious incli- 


nations. 


Marry thy daughters in time lest 


I. When it shall please God to bring thee they marry themselves: and suffer not thy 


to man’s estate use great providence and cir- 
cumspection in chu;ing thy wife. Vor from 
thence will spring all thy future good or evil. 
And it isan action of life, like unto a stra- 
tagem of warre : wherein man can erre but 
once. If thy estate be good, match near home 
and at Jeisure ; if weak, far off and quickly. 
Enquire ciligentl 
her parents have 
Let her not be poore, how generous soever. 
Fora man can buy nothing in the market 


sonnes to pass the ALPES. For they shail 
learne nothing there but pride, blasphemy, 
and atheism. Aud if by travell they gett a few 
broken languages, that shall profit them no- 
thing more than to have one meat served in 
divers dishes. Neither, by my consent, shalt 
thou train them up in warres, For he that 
he her disposition, and how | sets up his rest to live by that profession can 

en inclined in their youth. | hardly be an honest man or a good Christian. 
Besides, it isa science no longer in request 
then yse. For souldiers in peace are like 


with gentility. Nor chuse a,base and uncome- | chimnies in summer. 


ly creature altogether for wealth ; for it will 
cause Contempt in others and lothing in thee. | a 
Neither make choice of [a] dwarfe or [a] fool ; 
for by the one thou shalt beget a race of 


pigmies ; the other will be thy continual dis- | a sieve. 
want, learn to buy it at the best hand. For 


there is one penny saved in four; betwixt 
buying in thy need, and when the markets 
and seasons serve fittest for it. Be not served 
with kinsmen, or friends, or men intreated to 


grace, and it will yrke thee to hear her talk. 
For thou shalt find it, to thy great grief, that 
there is nothing more fulsome than a she fool. 
—And touching the guiding of thy house, 
let thy hospitallitie be moderate ; and, accor- 


III. Live not in the country without corn 
nd cattle about thee. For he that putteth 


his hand to the purse for every expence of 
household, is like him that keepeth water in 


And, what provision thou shalt 
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stay, for they expect much and doe little ; 
nor with such as are ainorous, for their heads 
are intoxicated. And keep rather two too few 
than one too many. Feed them well, and 
pay them with the most ; and then thou may’st 

Idly require service at their hands. 

IV. Let thy kindred and allies be welcome 
to thy house and table. Grace them with 
thy countenance and farther them in all ho- 
nest actions. For by this meanes thou shalt 
so double the band of nature, as thou shalt 
find them so many advocates to plead an apo- 
logy for thee behind thy back. But shake off 
those glow-worms, I mean parasites and syeo- 
phants, who will feed and fawn upon thee in 


tie summer of prosperitie, bat, in an adverse | 


storme, they will shelter thee no more thei 
an arbour in winter. 


V. Beware of suretyship for thy best friends. | 


He that payeth another man’s debts, seckerh 
his own decay. But, if thon canst not orher- 
wise chuse, rather lend thy moiy thyself upon 
good bonds, although thou : 
shalt thou secure thyself and pleasure thy 
friend. Neither borrow monev ofa neigh- 
bour ora friend, but of a stranger, where, 
paying for it, thou shalt hear no more of it. 
Otherwise thou shalteclipse thy credit, lose 
thy freedom, and yet pay as dear as to another 
But ia borrowing of mony be precious of tis 
word. For he that hath care of keeping dayes 
of payment is lord of another man’s purse. 
Vi. Undertake no suit against a poor man 
without receiving much wrong. For besides 
{thar] thou makest him thy compeer, itis a 
base conquest to wiumph, where tlicre is small 
resistance. Neither attempt law against any 
man before thon be fully resolved that thou 
hast right on thy side: and then spare not for 
either money or paines. For a cause or two 


s» followed and obtained will free thee from |. 


sults a great part of thy fife. 

VIL. be sureto keep some great man thy 
triend, bat trouble him not for trifles. Com- 
piiment him often with many, yet small gifis, 
and of litde charge. And if theu hast cause to 
bestow any eratniiy, let it be something, 
which may be daily in sight. Ouiierwise, in 
ambittous age, thou shalt remain like a 
hop without a pole, live in obscurity, and be 
made a foot-bali for every insulling com- 
panion to spurn at. 

VILL. ‘Towards thy superiors be humble, 
vet generous: with thine equals familiar vet 
respective. ‘Towards thine interiors shew 
much humanity, and some familiarity , as to 
bow the body, stretch forth the hand, and 
to uncover the head, with such-like popular 
compliments. The first prepares thy way to 
advancement. The second makes thee knowne 
fora man well bred. The third gains a good 
report, which once got is easily kept. Fur 
right humanitie takes such deep root in the 
minds of the multitude, as they are easilier 


borrew it. So, 


Tie Gatherer.—Of Folly in former Days. 


gained by unprofitable courtesies, then by 
churlish benefits, YetI advise thee not to 
affect or neglect popularitie too much. Seeke 
| not to be Esser: shunne to be Fawleigh, 
| IX. Trustnot any mau with iby life, credit, 
| orestate. For itis meer folly fora man to 
| enthrall himself to his friend, as though, oc- 
casion being offered, he should not dare to 
become the enemie. 
| X. Be not scurrilons in conversation, nor 
i satyrieall in thy jests. ‘The one will make 
i thee unwelcone to all company : the other 
| pull on quarrels, and get thee! hatred of thy 
| best frieuds, Vor suspitions yests (when any 
| of them savour of truili} leave a biiterness in 
the mindes of those which are touched. And, 
lalbeit T have already pointed at this inclu- 
sively; vet think at aecessary to Icave it to 
thee as a speciall caution. Keeouse’ have 
| Seco ManyV so prone to quip and gird, as they 
| would rather loose their friend than their jest. 
Aad if perchance their boiling braice vield a 
quaiat scoile, they will traveil to be delivered 
of it, asa woman with child. These nimble 
fancies are but the froth of wit. 


Tam buta Gatherer and Wisposer of other Mens’ 


A Curious Sermon. 


Mr. Haenes, a minister at Rutland, in 
| America, wishing to counteract the atteaprs 
of a preacher who had been zealously holding 


forth in favour of universal sa! 


pubhi:hed a enrious sermon fowuded on Gen. 
ii. +. £ And the serpent said unto the woman, 
shall uot surely dic which he oh- 
es, that our first parents were perfecily 
in Paradise anul a certain preacher, in 
urney, came that way, and disturbed 
by endeavouring to reverse 

ition of the Almighty. The plan 

of the sermon !s—to consider the character ot 
tue Old serpent as a preacher,—the doctrive 
inenleated,—the hearer addiessed, -- and 


sauon, has 


‘he mediam or instrument of the preaching, 
; tle describes the preacheras ¢ An old preacher 
|-—a very cunning, artful preacher,—a very 
laborions, unwearied preacher, —a heterogenc- 
| ons preacher,-—a very presumptuous preacher, 
—and, a very saccesstul preacher.’ 
Of Lolly in former Deys: with Tiinis in 
Vindication of it in Days of Yore. 
The Festival of Fools was one of those in- 
sensate mummeries which a small effort of 
ordinary understanding might have exposed 
to condemnation among rational men. Ne- 
vertheless, it was patronized by those who 
boasted of possessing the wisdom as well as 
the learning of their age. It was celebrated 
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not only by the monks, but by the religious. | The Prince of Fools, on one oceasion, autho- 
Ir obtained popularity even in England, says rised by his permission a company of reli- 
a French writer. Spain, Germany, Italy, | gious to play * follies :” and they in return 
adopted it with transport: and there sts] exist authorised him and his adherents to play farces 
in divers places traces and remains of the and moralities. 
extensive prevalence and exquisite enjoymeats ; — Farces and moralities were invented after 
of which (us said festival could boast. As , the mysteries ; and indeed were an elusion of 
we are of opiiion that i the rights of a class of religious who were 
Duice est desipere in loco, privileged to perform mysteries. “They wera 
and that thus to play the fool well—apropes | ent, comic, whumsicai, and at length satie 
we mean, so as io entitle the player to the | 
proper Encomlum Moria, (snperiov to that A very extraordinary incident is related in 
of Erasmus) — requires no wivial portion of ; the history of Sweden writter in Swedish, by 
wit, we havesome thoughts of endeavouring | Dalia. It took place at the representatton of 
torelieve the present time frou that strik- | a mvsteryof the Passion, under king John I. 
tm 

The actor who performed the part of Lon- 
ginus, the soldier who was to pierce the Christ 
on the cross in the side, was so far transport- 
ed by the spirit of his action, that he really 
killed the man who personated the Christ ; 
who falling suddenly, and with great violence, 


ing deficiency in telly, whica is apparent to 
every observer, and egually regretted. —W he- 
ther we shali prefer the re-establishinent of 
the ancient festival, or shall have recourse to 
some tore novel institution, must remain 
undetermined, till we have seen the effect of 


the following conclusive train of argument, } 
aud justificatory ratiocination. overthrew the actress who represented the 


The Sorbonne in 1244, thought proper | Holy Mother. King John who was present 
to question the propriety of this popular | 
pastime: from the answer put in by one “The 
of its apologists, a council of the highest re- read. spectators whe 
pitation, we abstract te principal arguments. had been delighted with the too violent actor, 
Had he been so fortunate as to have lived in became infuriated against their king, fell 
this enlightened age, be might nave found = 8 a — him. 
others, much imore convincing and cogent, of 

Gur predecessors, little in favour of the moderation and solem- 
nity inspired by such sacred subjects. They 
holy personages, were punctual in their cele- | ach more certainly giatified curiosity than 
bration of thts festival. Can) we pietend to 
be more hely than they? or can we be con- 
formed to better examples? Moreover, folly, 
which is natural to us, and which indeed ts 
born with us, is, by this gentle and delightful Pennant, in speaking of ~ convent of the 
recreation, dissipated at least once in every Black Nuns of the order of St. Benedict, in 
vear. Weknow weil,ihat barrels tilled with Part of 
wine would burst, were not their bune-holes 
opened from time to time to give vent to the lately, 
vapours of the liquor; we are barrels, not teo | ‘led E 
well or too closely bunged, and liable to burst- 
tothe of power | fate (oma wel wat i a 
Pal wine of widon ith’ which we = are 
overtiow. Of mere necessiiv, therefore, we | 8 
Must sometimes give air and vent to a liquor = whole court, three 
so highly flavonred and spiitucus ; for indeed 
our dread is, lest it should explode, flow 
abroad, and be lost! irretrievably and unpro- 
9 is y 
ment against the bishop of Salisbury. And 

, it was but fair that the fools of the day | in 1409, they performed the Creation of the 
sould form themselves into a body, and | J¥or/d, which lasted eight days; and most of 
elect a chief or commander. He took the | the nobility and gentry of England honored 
name of d’rince, the Prince of Fools: his} them with their presence. Near this well 
distinguishing ornament was a hood with | wasanother, called Skinners well, at which 
asses’ ears: and he bad his yearly pageants, } the Skinners of London hold, says Stow, 
when his parade was attended by all his offi-! «¢ certain playes yeerely, plaid of holy scrips 
cers, according to ther ranks; and by a ture."—-Comjpare Panorama, Vol. V1. p. 288. 
Pe tion of his vassals and subj: cts. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuap. HJ.—State of the Nation—Imprison- 
ment for Debt—America—Spuin—Orders 
of Council—Poriugal—Duke of York— 
Lord Boringdon’s Divorce— Trafic in 
Places Sweden — Militia Bill— Com- 
mander-in-Chief — Temple Bar Linkez- 
zlement of Public Money. 


House of Lords, Feb. 6.—Lord Boring- 
don’s divorce bill introduced. Several East- 
India papers presented. 

Feb. 7.—The Duke of Kent rose, in 
opposition to a rumour that had gone abroad, 
to declare, that no professional difference 
existed between him and the Commander-in- 
Chiet: but that he not only loved the Royal 
Deke as a brother, but esteemed him in his 
high and important office. 

Earl Grosvenor moved for a committee of 
the whole house, to investigate the late cam- 
paign in Spain, and the state of the nation. 
He discussed a variety of topics ; and ac- 
knowledged, that should he succeed, he 
intended an address to his Majesty to dismiss 
his present ministers. His Lordship alluded 
to the French revolution, and the miseries it 
had brought upon Europe: we had happily 


escaped the ravages that desolated other coun-. 


tries, yet had been involved in war seventeen 
years, and had no hope of peace but by 
reducing France to distress. The wicked 
policy of Buonaparte enfeebled the minds of 
monarchs and people, before he attacked their 

wer: he had done so with the emperor of 

ussia. He had led him to behold with 
complacency scenes at which he would for- 
merly have revolted. His Lordship adverted 
to the affairs of Sweden; to late events in 
Spain, to our treaty with the junta, &e. Xe. 

The Duke of Montrose described the speech 
of the noble Earl as the most desultory he 
had ever heard: to comply with it was itn- 
possible, in his opinion. The disposition of 
our military affairs in Spain had been good 
and beneficial; witness the opening of the 
Tagus, and the diversion in favour of our 
aljies. 

Lord Darnley could not conceive on what 
ground the motion could be resisted.—Eng- 
Jand could never send an army into the heart 
of Spain equal to an effectual opposition of 
the French. 

Lord Grenville was greatly surprised at op- 
position to the motion; a motion so fairly 
statel. The ministers had challenged in- 
quiry: why not meet it?—He was astonished 
atthe language held by the noble Duke, as 
Sf the interference of the house with ministers 
was improper. The house had interfered 
during the American war: it was their right 
sotodo, The transactions in Sweden, Spain, 
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and Portugal, demanded explanation: this 
motion would effect that purpose. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had been 
acquainted with parliamentary proceedings 
twenty-five years, and had never known such 
a motion adopted. Ministers would willingly 
answer specific questions: but such a mass 
was too confused and too extensive for exami. 
nation. 

Lord Erskine supported the motion; con- 
sidered the increase of the publie burdens as 
an object of greai solicitude. 

Lord Liverpoo! contended, that the motion 
was so vague, that it was not even parlia- 
mentary. Similar motions had been made on 
occasion of misfortunes at Dunkirk, at the 
Helder, &c. but the noble Baron (Grenville) 
then in administration, had been completely 
adverse to them. ‘They were calculated, in 
fact, to obtain no valuable purpose ; but to 
baffle, and to confound. 

Lord Moira adveried to the state of Spain, 
Sweden, America, &c.—to the difficulties ex- 
perienced by trade—to the danger to the 
linen trade of Ireland from want of flax-seed, 
&e. As individuals, he hizhly esteemed 
many of his Majesty’s ministers; but as a 
body, he thought them incapable, &c. 

Lord Harrowby considered the sentiments 
dropped by ceriain noble Lords (Grenville 
and Moira) as calculated to extinguish the 
spirit of the people.—Lord Grenville in reply 
applauded the spirit of the nation, the great- 
ness of the navy, &c. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

Feb. 9.—Council heard in behalf of Mr. 
Campbell, for his divorce bill. To prove the 
marriage, offered the testimony of Miss Sarah 
White, who, when very young, had seen a 
ceremony performed in Jamaica between the 
parties, which she was told was a marriage. 
—Council stopped by the Lord Chancellor, 
who said the House would not acquiesce in 
such proof, 

Lord Auckland hoped all the correspon- 
dence with Auicrica would be laid before the 
House. 

Lord Liverpool answered, that the Ame- 
rican government had not given publicity to 
every paper: he therefore thought himself 
justified in following the same course. 

Lord Moira moved, that the House resolve 
itself into a committee on the subject of im- 
prisonment for debt. Anciently, previously 
to arrest, the debtor wassummoned before a 
committee, in which the cause, and circum- 
stances of the debt, were investigated. This 
laudable institution having fallen into disuse, 


a debtor was now at the individual mercy of 


his creditor: hence enmity, rivalship, or 
other base passions, might send a man to jail, 
where he might languish years before the 
cause of insolvency were proved. His Lorde 
ship wished to controul this power of caprice 
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in a crecitor; not wholly to remove arrest ; 


but to regulate it. Rather than experience 
delay, Lord M. would take the chair himself. 
Agreed. 

Feb. 10.—Lord Auckland moved for the 
imports and exports of Ireland for the last 
three years; also, between Ireland and Ame- 
rica, so far as could be made up; also for 
the instructions of the American government 
to its representatives in England and France: 
his intention was, to shew that the offers of 
retracting the embargo were similar to both 
countries. 

Lord Liverpool presumed that such papers 
would appear: the existence of them was 
notorious. 

Lord Grenville moved for Lord Grey’s note 
on the Order in Council. dated Jan. 1, 1807. 

Feb. 14.—Lord Boringdon’s divorce 
received the royal assent, by commission. 

Feb. 16.—Lord Darnley moved for papers, 
to shew the small number of cavalry sent to 
Spain, with the British army.—The Earl of 
Liverpool corrected the motion as to dates, 
&c. and moved for additional documents. 

The Duke of Norfolk called the attention 
of his Majesty’s ministers to the duty of 
securing the Spanish fleet at Cadiz from fall- 
ing into the hands of the French, as that at 
Ferrol had done. He would send to the. 
Spaniards arms and stores, but not men. 

Feb. 17.—Lord Grenville proposed his mo- 
tion for repeal of the Orders in Council. It 
might be in their Lordship’s recollection that 
he had fully stated his opinion on a former 
occasion ; but duty called on bim to repeat his 
arguments, as the question involved the com- 
inercial, the financial, the political interests 
of this country, its morality, and its justice. 
He had formerly acknowledged a difference 
between the proposals made by America to 
Britain and to France: he now apologized 
for that error; and thought the proposals as 
similar as words could make them:—com- 
pletely fair, impartial, or rather favourable to 
this country: importing, that if Britain did 
yepeal her Orders in Council, and France did 
not repeal her decrees, America would go to 
war with France. The conduct of ministers 
was, therefore, highly blamable and impoli- 
tic; since, had we closed with the offer of 
America, we should have had her as an ally. 
His Lordship adverted to the forlorn con- 
dition of trade; exports were diminished 
£6,000,000: the necessity under which Ire- 
Jand lay to procure 45,000 hogsheads of flax- 
seed; of which 35,000 came from America. 
We also had corn from America; as we did 
not grow enough for our own consumption. 

Lord Bathurst thought it were better to 
impeach ministers at once, than to effect that 
purpose by a side wind, like the present 
motion. The Orders in Council could not 
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were not known in that country till three 
days A¥TER the embargo act was passed. The 
non-importation act was at that time a twelve- 
month old: America had indeed proposed to 
repeal the embargo, but not to repeal the 
non-importation act. The deficiency of 
£6,000,000 could not be imputed to the 
Orders in Council, since £4,000,000 were 
deficient before they existed. The scarcity of 
flax-seed was not so alarming as the noble 
Baron supposed : supplies from: Canada might 
arrive in May or June ; and great speculations 
had been entered into for abuodance from the 
continent. Imports had lately increased. In 
1807 the tonnage of our colonies in North 
Aucrica, was 14,434: but in three-quarters 
of 1808 it was 30,735. In 1807 were im- 
ported 16,299 loads of timber; in three- | 
fourths of 1808, 40,122: in 1807, 652,000 
staves: in 1808, 1,207,000. His Lordship 
thought, that neither our West-India islands, 
nor our European dominions, were so strait- 
ened as America expected: and that the 
Orders in Council would attain their object, 


| —that of bringing France to reason. 


Lord Melville thought the offer of Ame- 
rica to take off the embargo was beneficial 
only to herself: were her request complied 
with, she would become the carrier of French 
property, as before. He hoped existing dif- 
ferences would be reconciled : but the pressure 
on Britain was not so great as to demand the 
interference proposed by this motion. 

Lord Liverpool denied that the revenue of 
the country was sinking, or likely to sink : 
the surplus of the consolidated fund had increase 
ed, during the last three years, £3,835,000. 
The house divided :— 

~ Contents, 31; Proxies, 39: 70.— 
Non-contents, 64; Proxies, 51; 115. 


House of Commons, Feb. 6.—The Speaks 
er delivered the thanks of the house to Maj.« 
Gen. Fergusson. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to allow the privilege of frank~ 
ing to Irish archbishops and bishops. 

Lent Temple moved for returns of men, 
in stores, &c. sent to Spain and Por 
tugal. 

“Mr. Whitbread introduced his motion 
relative to the office of chief secretary of 
Treland. Sir Arthur Wellesley, while servin 
his country most gallantly in the field, coat 
not perforin the duties of his office in Ireland : 
yet that office was most efficient and impor 
tant. The Right Hon. Gentleman was 
welcome to his pay and emoluments as 2 
military officer; but not to his salary as chief 
secretary also, Mr. W. stated that his resce 
lution was intended to prevent such incone 
gruous offices being held together in future: 
he therefore moved, that the office of chief 


tause the embargo in America, because they 


secretary of Ireland is an efficient office of the 
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highest responsibility, the emoluments of 
which oug|it not to be enjoyed by any person 
absent from the realuar. 

Sir Arthur Wellesicy said, it was fully 
understood by the noble Dake (Richmond) 
atthe head of affairs in Ircland, and by his 
Majesty’s coveroment here, that his accept- 
ance of the office of chief secretary of Ire- 
land was noi to preclude him from: military 
employment abroad, if occasion oftered. The 
noble Duke might have filled up iis place by 
a successor, but had very handsomely retained 
it for him. He begeed leave to say, that the 
emoluments of the oilice werc less considerable 
than was supposed, being subject to great and 
inevitable deductions. The establishment was 
very expensive ; and had uot been diminished 
during his absence. It was a circumstance 
not likely to occur again: as he should resign 
this appointment, if again called to serve his 
country abroad. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that no inconvenience had been experienced 
in this instance. 

Lord Heury Petty did not think that a good 
reason: but was sulistied with the assuraices 
given. 


Lord Castlereagh said he had foreseen no j 


inconvenience io the public service during Sir 
Arthur's short absence, and hed recommended 
no successor. Other onicers had held suatiar 
appointments although distant frem the tm- 
mediate scene of their duty ; Lord Cornwallis, 
for instance. 

Mr. Whitbread briely assented to what 
had been said in commendation of the Rigist 
Hon. General: but thonghit such things being 
in their nature improper ought to be noticed : 
lest bad precedents should be drawn fiom 
them. 

The House in 2 committee of ways and 


i 
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' state the private character of Mrs. Clarke; a3 
—Mr. Few, an upholsterer, who furnished 
her a Grecian lamp: and wiose action against 
her for the money failed, as she pleaded her 
coverture; he cbtained his money by threaten. 

' ing to publish a handbill to expose her.—Mr, 

| Stowers, who knew her when she lived with 

her husband. Mr. Comrie, who had been 

' ber attorney: and who was commissioned by 

| the D. of Y. to raise a loan of £10,000: but 

jit failed.— Mr. Pearce, who denied the pro- 

, curing of change for £160 bank note, for 
Mrs C, with the D. of Y.’s kaowledge, 

| Capt. Huxley Sandon proved the mode pur- 

| sued by himself and Col. French to obtain 
| leave to raise 5,000 men: Mrs. Clarke to 
receive £1,000, and a guinea aman: the 
variations made in the levy at the war office; 
they lost by the speculation £3,800, 

Mr. Cerri, music master, examined as to 
' persons whom he had met at Mrs. Clarke's, 
| Had burnt all papers received from Mrs. C., 
‘by her desire: acknowledged having intro. 
| duced several applicants for military promotions 
| to her—as Capt. Sandon, &c. liad an im- 
| perfect knowledge of persons. 

Mr. Dowler confesscd that he had given 
Mrs. Clarke about tive vears ago, £1,000 for 
a place tn the commissariat: had constanily 
evaded acknowledging by what means he 
| obtarned his situation, hoping it waoald ever 
| remain a most profound secret: had suffered 
| his friewds to suppose that he was obliged to 
; Sir Brooke Waison; but in trath, he had 

obtained bis employment by Mrs. Clarke. 
| Had known her e:zht or nine years; had ace 
casionaily advanced her money; had thought 
of this purchase at her request: hoped he 
had discuarsed the duties of his situation to 
had arrived from Lisbon buta 
few davs. Witness was ecknowledged to have 


means ;—ihe dutics on matt amd sugar, and | behaved well in bis office; and io be trust 
the tax on pensions, were continued ter the | werthy.—Conversation on the mede of re- 
present and ensuing year; aiso £16,500,000 ceiving persons into the commutssariat ; nothing 


to be raised on exchequer bills, for the service | 


of Great Britain. 
Feb. 7.—Sir Samuel Romilly proposed a 
new clause to she equity debtor's bi!!, allowing 


persons xow imprisoned to petition at next | 


assizes. 
Lord Henry Petty moved for the instmc- 
tions from the edinualty beard to Adiniral 


discovered Ga the subject. 

Mr. Geant had heard Col. French and 
} Capt. Suncen say, thatthey had paid Mrs. 
| Clarke £1,700. 

| Mrs. Clarke being called, pleaded indisposi- 
‘tion, having been eight hours in attendance. 
,—Mr. Yorke conceived, that to prevent her 
i having any communication with the other 


Cotton, relative to the Russian Beet at Lisbon, | witnesses, she should be committed to the 
Also dispatches froin Admiral Cotton, relative | eusiody of the serjeant at arms.—Lord Henry 
to the convention concluded with the Russian | Petty concurred. —Mr. Rose concurred. —The 
Admiral. — Correspondence between Lord | Speaker then rose ; admitted the power of the 
Castlereagh and Sir Arthur Wellesley, rela- | House to proceed at its diseretion; but, was 
tive fo the equipments and state o&the forecs | firmly of opinion that the liberty of the sub- 
in Portugal. Also, other papers relative to | ject was not to be tampered with, There 
the commissoriat department of the army, and | had been no occurrence of the kind siuce the 
between the government of Ireland.aud the | days of queen Anne: therefore if precedents 
Trish commissary General. —Ordered. did exist, they must be antient, and not 
Mr, Wordle’s charges against the Duke of | applicable to the present order of things. 
York, resumed. Several witnesses called, to Keb, §.—-House went into commitige t@ 
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extend the admiralty jurisdiction in New- 
foundland, to the coast of Labrador. Bill 
ordered : on report. 

Lord Boringdon’s divorce bill, with a 
message, brought from the Lords. 

Comunittee on the charges against the Duke 
of York, resumed. 

Mr. Yorke justified his proposal for com- 
mitting Mrs. Clarke to the custody of the 
serjeant atarms, by the precedent of Mathew 
Prior's commitment in the time of queen 
Arne, when the treaty of Utrecht was under 
consideration. —Mr. Sheridan presented a pe- 
tition from Mr. Finnerty, whose name had 
becn mentioned the evening before as in con- 
nection with Mrs. Clarke;—being under a 
prosecution by the Duke of York, he was ap- 
prehensive that imputations, the truth of 
which he denied, might prove injurious to 
him. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne and Mr. Huskisson 
had examined papers in the treasury, where 
officers of the commissariat were appointed ; 
but could make no discovery respecting Mr. 
Dowler. 

Mrs. Clarke examined on Col. French's 
levy :—had received 500 guineas, of which 
the D. of Y. knew: paid it to Birkett the 
silversmith in part payment of a service of 
plate: the Duke paid the remainder. Gave 
the letters received on this subject (the levy) 
to the Duke. Had received £1,000 from 
Mr. Dowler: also other smaller sums; and 
ence, a carriage, for a journey, when her 
own ¢arriages were seized in execution. Was 
to receive £1,000 per annum from the Duke, 
this allowance was exhausted in servants and 
liveries ; was constantly barassed for money ; 
always pledging of property; and in dread of 
sheriffs’ officers. fiad hundreds of applica- 
tions for her influeuce ; had occasionally given 
alist of names: the LD. discriminated who 
were proper persons, and who were impre- 
per: never circulated lists of prices. —[In the 
midst of this examination, a letter from a 
clergyman handed to Mrs C. was read to the 
committee—the party who wrote it was also 
examined, but answered so strangely, that 
he was committed to the serjeant at arms. 
Afterwards, the opinion prevailing that he 
was deranged in his intellects, he was ordered 
t, Se discharged without paying his fees. He 
haa several days before called on Mr. Adam, 
and other members whio had declined seeing 
| 

Col. Me. Mahon stated to the committee 
that he had been induced by an anonymous 
letter received by the P. of. Wales to visit a 
lady who affeeted to prevent a breach between 
the roval brothers. This lady afterwards 
proved to be Mrs. Clarke, who proposed that 
the D. of Y. should pay her debts, the pro- 
mised annuity of £400 per annum, and thet 
she would quit the kingdom. Had seen the 
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D. of Y. who replied—her conduct had been 


so abominable, he would not hear of her. 
Mrs. Clarke re-examined. Admitted that she 
had attempted to traffic in other promotions 
beside military ;—Dr. Glasse was mentioned 
—Rev. Mr. Beaseley mentioned—unknown 
to themselves.. The D. of Y. had given her 
£1,300 for a service of plate: her debts 
exceeded #2,000. 

Miss Taylor, had known and visited Mrs. 
Clarke eight or ten years: remembered hear- 
ing the 1). of Y. say, in Mrs C.’s house, 
that Col. French was always worrying -him 
about his levy: and heard the D. ask Mrs. C. 
how the Col. behaved to her? 

Mr. Parker, executor of Mr. Birkett, pawn- 
broker, produced the account of Mr. B.’s 
advaneing £3,000 to Mrs. Clarke on a service 
of plate, in May 1804. The pledge was 
redeemed by dratts of the D. of Y. on Messrs. 
Coutts, at different times. 

Mr. Donovan examined as to his negotia- 
tion for places with Mrs. Clarke; had ate 
tempted to purchase a writership to India— 
had applied for the deanery of Salisbury, or 
Hereford: offered £3,000. for Rey.” Mr. 
Beazeley : the money to be raised by a sub- 
sciiption among several ladies of fashion, whe 
wished to surprize that geatleman with his 
promotion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
notice of his intention to propose an act for 
suppressing the scandalous traflic in places: 
to make advertisements of this description 
penal: the agent liable to prosecution: and 
to vacate ull promotions so obtained. 

Feb. 10.—Mr. G. Smith, in consequence 
of what had transpired fast night, moved for 
a secret committee to inquire into the nomi« 
nation to writerships, cadetships, &c. in the 
Jadia company’s service. His motion, he 
said, was supported by the unanimous voice 
of the India directors—Mr Grant seconded 
the motion: the directors had ofien endea- 
voured to trace the advertisements in the 
newspapers, offeriitg such places; but had 
never sueceeded. Had expelled one clerk for 
abusing the confidence of a director, in 
obtaining a nomination as for himself, but 
afterwards selling it. They were now inves- 
tizating another case of the same nature.— 
Cominiitee of fifteen members appdinted. 

Committee appointed to consider acts in 
force respecting broad-wheels —Army 
mates, and nuinber of recruits raised during 
last twelve months, presented. 

Conimittee on the charges against the Duke 
of York, resumed. 

Conversation among the members, respect- 
ing the mode of examining witnesses, &c. 

Mr. Wardle produced Mr. Donovan's let- 
ters to Mrs. Clarke on the subject of—the 
deanery of Hereford, wanted for Dr. Glasee : 
—-the deanery of Salisbury, wanted for Rey 
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Mr. Beazeley;—the inspectorship of the 
eustoms, wanted for Mr, Tobin ;—a 
situation at Savannah La Mar ;—a paymaster- 
ship to a second battalion ;—and a landing 
waiter’s place. Mr. Donovan acknowledged 
they were his writing. 

‘he Attorney General stated that he had 
just received A, rn from General Clavering, 
desiring to be examined, as he could materially 
impeach Mrs. Clarke's testimony.—While the 
Gen. was waiting, Mr. Pearson, formerly 
servant to Mrs. Clarke, was re-examined con- 
cerning having procured change for £100 
bank note: which he recollected: said he 
was liable to head aches so severe as to injure 
his memory. 

Gen. Clavering examined, had called at 
Mrs. Clarke’s to desire his name might not be 
mentioned by her. Had formerly received 
letters from Mrs.C. desiring him to recommend 
a Mr. Sumner, nephew to Mr. Sumner, 
member of that house, to his R. H. the D. 
of York.—But there was no such: person,— 
the letters too, were absurd.—Mrs C. had 
also stated, that there existed a mew regula- 
tion, that recommendations from members of 
parliament should be attended to; whereas 
the regulation was old. 

The Marquis of Titchfield stated, that Rev. 
Mr. Beazeley had called on the Duke of 
Portland, Jan. 3, 1809: and left a letter, 
which contained a request to be promoted to 
the deanery of Salisbury: the Duke sent the 
Jetter to the Bi:hop of London; who ans- 
wered, by lamenting that Mr. B. had already 
two chapels in nis diocese, and hoping that 
the Duke would do justice to the church and 
the public.— Letters read. 

Col. Loraine, assistant military secretary to 
the Commander-in-Chief, proved the regu- 
larity of the authority given for Col. French’s 
“a and the alterations in the terms. 

Mr. Donovan, examined on the promotion 
of Major 'Tonyn: believed he first heard of 
it from Mrs. Clarke:—on the promotion of 
Major Shaw, now at the Cape of Good 
Hope ;—Mrs. Hovenden procured that offi- 
cer’s promotion. Witness received £25 for 
effecting a promotion. Stated that Mrs. C. 
had told him Sir F. Burdett had offered 
£4,000, for the papers in her possession.— 
Capt. Dodd was also implicated in similar 
propo als. 

Capt. Sandon examined on the promotion 
of Major Tonyn said, Mrs. Clarke promised 
to effect it: £500 was held by Mr. Gilpin, 
army clothier, and on the Major's being 
gazetted was paid to Mrs. Clarke. Donovan 
received £25. Wiiness did not know, or 
believe, that the promotion was effected by 
the influence of Mrs. Clarke. 

Mrs. Clarke examined. Acknowledged 
having recommended Capt. Tonyn to the D. 
ef York: received £500 for his promotion : 
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never threatened to publish her papers, unless 
the D. of York acceded to her terms: nor 
attempted to urge Donovan to assist her in so 
doing. Sir F. Burdett never applied for her 
papers: knows Capt. Dodd, but never talked 
about her papers to him: Coi. Mc. Mahon 
had visited her in consequence of a note she 
had written to the Prince of Wales: the Col.’s 
behaviour was soothing: laid the blame of 
her embarrassments on Mr. Adams. —A Mr, 
Maltby was assistant in the traflic in promo. 
tions: a Mr. Dawson: a Mr. Ludowyck, in 
Essex : Maltby knew about him. Must con. 
sult her papers for other names. 

Mr. Wardle being examined ;—)ad once 
seen Maltby: knew of his coucern in one 
instance: but Maltby was too decp tor him, 
and would not acknowledge more 

Col. Gordon produced the recommendations 
of Capt. Tonyn, from General ‘Tonyn, his 
father: alsoa memorial froin ihe Capt. siating 
that he had been 24 years an officer; 14 years 
in active service. His Royal Highness con. 
curred in his promotion. He- was promoied 
among 53 efficers of a like rank, in August 
1804. So large a promotion (50 additional 
battalions being raised at that time) could not 
be kept secret. he purchase money for pro- 
motions exceeds £400,000 per annum. Col. 
G. accounted for the origin of promotions by 
purchase, and described it as being an old 
Institution. 

Feb. 14.—Lord Boringdon’s divorce bill 
read a second time— committed — counsel 
heard, —witnesses exansined.— Honse resumed 
—bill read a third ‘ime :—passed. 

Mr. Baring moved for an account of value 
of exports and imports from Ireland, for 
three years, ending October 1808.—Also of 
timber, and cotton imported from America, 
for 1807, 8 and gto Jan. 5.—These returns 
being usually made up in March, doubtful 
whether they could be procured, at present. 

Mr. Whitbread moved fur copies of pro- 
ceedings of American congress in its present 
session; Mr.* Rose’s mission ; and the treaty 
with Sweden. 

Charges against the Duke of York, re- 
sumed. 

Mr. Maltby, an attorney, at Fishmongers- 
Hall, examined. Was introduced to Mrs. 
Clarke by Mr. Russell Manners, who married 
a sister of his wife: had the assignment of a 
debt of £1,200 due from government to 
Manners, which he was desirous of getting 
settled by Mrs. Clarke’s interest with the D. 
of Y. Endeavoured at Mrs. Clarke’s instance 
to procure a place of assistant commissary for 
Mr. Lodowyck : to pay for which £757 was 
deposited at Birch and Co’s in Boud Street; 
where it remains. £600 to be paid to Mr. 
Tyndall, an agent, known to Mrs. Clarkes 
£157 to Lloyd, another attorney known also 
to Mrs. Clarke. Had applied to Tyndall, on 
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similar subjects. Never had any communi- 
cation with the D. of Y. and could not 
account wherefore Mrs. Clarke employed him 
toefiect promotions : went with Mrs. Clarke 
in a post chaise to the court martial at Col- 
chester [where Mrs. C. passed herself off as a 
widow]. Had been engaged with Donovan 
in procuring a writership for India. Though a 
lawyer, did not know such procurations were 
illegal. 

Mrs. Clarke produced letters from Mr. 
Maltby, Col. M‘Mahon, and others: she 
had letters to prove that Gen. Clavering had 
applied to her for promotion ;—she know- 
ing him to be a distressed man, prevailed on 
the D. of Y. to make him a Brigadier-Gen. 
and to give him a district: had also, letters 
from the Bishop of ‘Tuam, recommending Dr. 
O'Meara ; and others from Col. Shaw, &c. 

Mr. Dogherty proved payment for the 
service of plate bought at Birkett’s ; the first 

ayment was £500: the rest in bills drawn 
y Mrs. Glarke on the D. of Y. who paid 
them by drafts on his banker: the whole 
amount £1821. 11s. 4d. 

Mrs. Hovenden examined: had acted as 
agent in procuring official situations by means 
of Mrs. Clarke; especially in the affair of 
Major Shaw: always returned letters soon 
after receiving them. Would not describe 
the character of Miss Taylor, of her own 
knowledge. Thought herself bound honour 
not to mention names of gentlemen who liad 
applied to her; but, being informed of the 
authority of the House, mentioned two, Geo. 
Johnson, and William Williamson. 

Mrs. Clarke examined on the affair of Maj. 
Shaw. He applied for a Lieut. Colonelcy : 

romised £1,000: the Commander-in-Chief, 
erate placed him in his present situation ; 
deputy barrack master general at the Cape of 
Good Hope: he paid £500: which not being 
satisfactory, witness complained to D. of Y. 

who replied, that he had often warned her 
that Shaw would dupe her; but he would 
immediately put Shaw on half pay. Denied 
having gone by the name of Dowler; but, 
when in lodgings at Hampstead Mr. Dowler 
came to her, and passed for her husband ; 
had seen Dowler at his hotel the night he 
arrived from Portugal ; passed for his wife :-— 
affirmed, that she had not received froin 
D. of Y. during his intercourse with her, 
£20,000,—nor £15,000,—nor £12,000, be- 
sides her allowance of £1,000 per annum. 
Had got for the house £4,400. H. R. H. had 
iven her the lease: he might advance a few 
ice hd beside. Never saw the bills paid 
to Birkett: had pawned her diamonds while 

D. of Y. lived with her, as he knew. Had 

procured a commission from the D. for Sam. 
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traflic in commissions. The D. had paid for 
- of her furniture: Mrs. C. for the remain- 
er. 

Lord Castlereagh’s militia bill, after some 
amendment, and a short opposition, read a 
third time, and passed. 

Sir Sam. Romilly’s bill for the relief of 
debtors in equity was read a third time, 
passed, and ordered to the Lords. 

Mr. Barham moved for an account of the 
quantity of rum, and other foreign spirits 
imported into Ireland, from Jan. 5, 1806, 
with the amount of duties. Also an account 
of the number of illegal stills and the quan- 
tity of spirits a distilled, which have 
been seized in Ireland, since Jan. 1803. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley brought in a bill for 
consolidating the Irish militia acts, which 
was read a first time. 

Mr. W. Wynne moved fora return of the 
present state and numbers of the yeomanry 
cavaliy in England, on the June and August 
establishments, as formed six years since, 
with a view to some regulation in their res- 
pective pay and appointments.—He stated, 
the great disparity of the pay allotted to the 
corps respectively ; those on the June esta- 
blishment receiving five pounds per month, 
and those on the August establishment but 
two pounds. 

Charges against the D. of Y. resnmed. 

Mrs. Bridgeman of Vere Street examined 
as to Mrs. Clarke’s butler desiring change of 
£100 bank note in July 1805. 

Mr. Charles Shawe, proved paying in the 
shape of a loan to Mrs. Clarke £300, by 
desire of his brother Col. Shawe. 

Col. Gordon reported the official progress 
of Col. Shawe, to the station of barrack 
master; and his immediate reduction to half 
pay: not singular in being 2 gr to half 
pay: no deviation from rule in behalf of 
Major Shawe. Never knew that Mrs. Clarke 
sold commissions : had endeavoured to trace 
abuses, but failed: had mentioned these 
abuses to the Duke, who instructed him to 
investigate them: endeavoured to oppose 
Frome, who, nevertheless, continued an army 
broker to a great extent, in spiteofhim: had 
suggested a clause in the mutiny bill to prevent 
that practice. Sam. Carter was recommended 
by box Sutton, Dec. 7, 1801: was ap- 
pointed in March 1804. Produced the docu- 
ments of Major Turner's resignation ; [among 
them an interfering letter of Mrs. Lucy Sin- 
clair Sutherland, opposing Major Turner's 
request to be permitted to aia 

tr. Nicholls of Hampstead, examined. 
Mrs. Clarke had lodged at his house: repre- 
sented herself as a widow ; but afterwards he 
understood she was married to Mr. Dowler, 


Carter her foot-boy, who waited on her and 
the Duke at table. He is now on the staff, 
in the West Indies. The D. knew of all her 


but she did not go by his name: Mrs. Clarke 
had not paid his demand when she left his 
| house: had answered his application imper- 
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tinently, witness had threatened her with 
legal measures, but did not proceed: had in 
his possession a parcel of letters sent down 
stairs by Mrs. Clarke, for lighting the fire 
with ; but preserved. [These letters were 
afterwards referred to a select committee, to 
ascertain which of them related to the matter 
before the House: such were brought forward. ] 
Witness had refused to detiver them to an 
application made by Mrs. Clarke and others , 
but reserved thein for the House. 

Mr. Reid of a hotel inSt. Martin’s Lane, 

roved that Mrs. Clarke had visited Mr. Dow- 
took her to be Mrs. Dowler. The same 
said the waiter, and the porier, at the hotel. 
Another charge rumoured, but not yet sub- 
stantiated. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. Leach from the select com- 
mittee delivered the letters produced by Mr. 
Nicholls which referred to ihe subject under 
investigation. 

Lord Folkstone stated the existence of 

apers in the hands of a solicitor who came 
« them as agent to a baukruptcy ; they proved 
other cases of undue interference in promotions 
by the D. of Y. 

The letters to Mrs. Clarke at Hampstead, 
read—from Sam. Carter: Feb. 20, 180-4. 
Cet. 2, 1804, Jan. 4, 1805, intreating pe- 
euniary assistance. — Letters from General 
Clavering to Mrs. Clarke: June 30, Sept. 5, 
Nov. 7, Dec. 12 and 20, 1804, relative to 
his military applications. Letters from Mr. 
Elderton, for whom Mrs. Clarke said she had 

rocured a paymastership, by means of the 

). of Y.—expressed great solicitude ; one to 
D. of Y. extremely grateful fora favour re- 
ceived. Letters from Baroncss Nollekens, 
very polite ; returns thanks for favours from 
D. of Y. &c. 

Thomas Walker, Mrs. Clarke’s coachman, 
examined as to the station of Sam. Carter ; 
said he went behind the carriage, and did the 
work of a footman ; but not in livery. Me. 
Dowal, footman, examined: his evidence 
to the same effect. 

Mrs. Favourite, Mrs. Clarke's housekeeper, 
examined. Recollected Sam. Carter ;—re- 
collected sending out the £100 note to be 
changed at 11! o'clock one morning. Mrs. 
Clarke was always distressed for money : some 
tradesmen trusted her; others did not: was 


at great expences : sometimes three additional 


meu cooks, 

Mr. Greenwocd, agent, examined. 
From: had been a clerk in his office: knew 
of the appeintwent of Iiderion to the pay- 
mastership; was desired to inquire his cha- 
racter by the D. of Y. hischaracter apparently 
satisfactory, at first, afterwards abjectionable : 
but the objections were removed, by Sir R. 
Abererembie. Had heard Mrs. Sinclair Su- 
therlund mention her txtimecy with D. of Y. 

Col. Cordon examined as to the exchange 
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between Col Knight, and Col. Brook + also 
as to the effect of anonymous letters, at the 
office ; said, they were often attended to. 

Read a letter from Maj. Gen. Leith to Gen. 
Sir T. Musgrave, stating the estimakle. cha. 
racter of Major Corell, whose name had been 
mentioned during the examination. 

Sir Aithur Wellesley stated that Major 
Shawe, from his long services, had strong 
claims to promotion. 

Feb. 10.—Charges against the Command. 
er-in-Chief resumed. 

Lord Folkstone stated, that, in 1804 a plan 
for a loan of £70, or 80,000 to the D. of Y, 
was in agitation, by one Kennett, who had 
been a bankrupt twice, and had once stood in 
the pillory, for fraudulent proceedings toward 
the commissioners of bankrupts: in return 
for this loan he negotiated for a considerable 
situation at Surinam. Mr. Duff, solicitor to 
his bankreptey, proved the authenticity of the 
letters, and other facts. The hand-writing 
being admitted by the members who wrote 
them, they were read; they proved to be 
mostly from Lieut. Col. Taylor, the Duke's 
secretary ; also, from Mr. Adam, aud Mr. C. 
Long; they referred to applications for various 
places, made by the Duke, to serve Kenneit: 
—after a while Kennett’s character was found 
out: and the loan, with his hopes, feli to the 
ground. 

The House agreed unanimously that they 
could not hear Kennett, or receive his evi- 
dence, etvé voce. After long discussion in 
the committee on the subject of the letters 
received by Col. Wardle from Mrs. Clarke— 
The Chancellor cf the Exchequer stated, 
that he had been aware for some days of the 
exisierce of a note on the subject of Major 
Tonyn's promotion, in the possession of Capt. 
Sandon, purporting to be from the D. of Y. : 
) it had been shewn by Capt. Sandon to Col. 
! Hamilton, who had taken a copy of it;—if 
‘it was a forgery, it would prove to what 
| lengths Mrs. Clarke and her agents had carried 
| their deception ;_ if genuine, the LD). must 
[explain how it happened. Capt. Sandon, 
| beg examined, denied, and equivocated, but 
, at last owned, the existence of this note .— 
| at length, his prevarication became so appa- 
! 


rent that he was ordered by the Speaker (the 
House being resumed for the purpose) into the 


custody of the serjeant at arms—in which 
i custody he was sent to his apartments to fetcli 
the nnte—-which was afterwerds produced, 


with others. Mrs. Clarke being examined as 
to any notes written by the D. of Y. respect- 
ing Tonyn’s affair, denicd all knowledge of 
such passing through her hands: never gave 
up any paper written by the Duke, till lately. 
Mr. Reid confronted with Mrs. Clarke, said 
he took herto be Mrs. Dowler, and always 
heard her called so. Mrs. Corri, acknowledged 
burning papers belonging ta Mrs. Clarke. 
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‘Capt. Sandon brought back and re-examined. 
Mrs. Clarke re-examined, as to her writing of 
several hands: her imitation of the D. of 
Y.’s hand-writing : her assisting her mother 
to write. Papers and letters referred to the 
same committee as the former. 

Capt. Sandon committed to Newgate. 

Feb. 17.—Alderman Combe brought up a 
bill for improvements at Temple Bar. 

Mr. O'Hara meved for leave to regulate 
(and improve) the office of constable, in 
Ireland, by allowing a larger salary. 

Sit John Newport moved for leave to 
render the embezzlement of public money, 
felony, without benefit of clergy.—It was 
answered, that this purpose, with sundry 
others, were intended to be included in one 
bill. The late defaulter, Mr. Connor, had 
gone off with only one week's collection ; 
not £120,000, as had been said ; and while 
the commissioner sent to inquire into his 
‘affairs, was actually in the town where he lived. 

Mr. Leach brought up the report from the 
committee appointed to examine the letters 
found at Capt. Sandon’s, they are all relevant 
to the subject under inquiry. 

Read a letter from Lieut. Col. Tucker, 
vindicating the memory of his late brother 
Major Tucker: Sir Arthur Wellesley, spoke 
strongly in praise of that officer. 

The proof of the hand-writing of the D. 
of Y. to the notes, &c. found, occupied a 
long time: Col. Gordon admitted some, 
doubted on others, the short note he thought 
only like the D. of Y.’s hand-writing. Of 
the same opinion was Gen. Brownrigg ; Mr. 
Dickie, a clerk in the house of Coutts and Co. 
bankers: and Mr. Adam. 

Mr. Town, when teaching Mrs. Clarke to 
paint velvet, had seen her imitate writing, 
which she said was the D. of Y.’s: but 
witness did not know it to be so. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
from authority that the D. had advanced by 
drafts, to Mrs. Clarke £5,550, which with 
other sums advanced, made £16,751 between 
Jan. 11, 1804, and May 15, 1806. 

Mrs. Clarke was called to identify some of 
the letters: in sundry of them the allusions 
were marked only by initials, dashes, and 
obscure hints. 

Capt. Sandon brought to the bar, and re- 
examined, about the short note: remanded 
to Newgate. These letters locked up: to be 
examined by clerk of the bank, post-office, 
&c. accustomed to compare hand-writings. 

[They were examined by these genilemen 
on the lnmingdas ; each being shewn them 
separately from the*others to whose opinion 
they were submitted ; and each being desired 
to. conceal his opinion tiil he should be galled 
to declare it to the House. Four or five 
theught the short note genuine: one thought 
the contrary. } 


Vor, VI. (Lit. Pan. May 1809.] 
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THOUGHTS ON THE PROGRESS OF LITERARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS: WITH AN INSTANCE 
IN THE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Literature isa plant of slow growth: it is 
one of those sciences in which deceptions are 
easily practised, and therefore perseverance is 
necessary in order to justify a favourable opi- 
nion on which success materially depends, 
Works of literature will be found in general to 
justify this observation; those which have 
been most lasting have usually been of pro- 
gressive reputation : and literary institutions 
may be quoted in proof of the same gradual 
advance toward establishment. The first 
years of a literary society witness much weak- 
ness and uncertainty : afterwards, a few agree~ 
able accessions enliven the hopes and expecta- 
tions of those who interest themselves in its 
welfare : at length, the institution becomes 
popular ; the liberal characters of the neigh 

urhood favour it; they subscribe, they at- 
tend the meetings, and each being serviceable 
in his place, the result of the whole is stabi- 
lity, and mutual encouragement. 


We speak from personal knowledge of 
several such instances : but having lately been 
favoured by a friend(Mr. John Clennell) with 
the Reports of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (an institus 
tion wherein we have experienced that libera- 
lity which ought not to be forgotten by occa- 
sional visitants}, we select the reports of the 
last three years, in order to shew the progress 
of science, the laudable attention of the inhae | 
bitants @f that town to literature, the subjects 
which have required regulation, and the gene- 
ral prosperity of the establishment, notwith- 
standing those losses and accidents to which 
all mundane affairs are liable. 


The Report of the thirteenth year states the 
prosperous condition of the society; the in- 
crease of members and additions made to the 
library: with a mention of the principal 
subjects that had been treated on by lecture, 
exhibition, or otherwise. tis tothe credit 
of the patrons of literature, that “« A Letter, 
inelosinga copy of the Preliminary Discourse 
delivered tothe Society of Antiquaries at Perth, 
by the Rev. James Scott, their president, was 
transmitted by Mr. Clennell, who at the same 
time announced, that the -aid society had 
agreed to recipracate the privilege offered in 
our last report to the members of literary 
institutions and proprieturs of public libraries. 
Similar communications have also been re- 
ceived from Felton, Ayr, Paisley, Greenock, 
and Kelso.” 

The expences this vear were abut £337, 
the receipis-about £421. 
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The Report of the fourteenth year com- 
plains heavily of the loss of books—detained, 
no doubt, by those who had borrowed them 
from the library, or by friends to whom they 
had lent them. 

** Thecommittee areconcerned to state, that 

they have received complaints from several 
members, and have themselves had the morti- 
fication to observe, that many of the books 
belonging to the society are much disfigured 
‘by observations inserted in the margins, era- 
sures, interpolations, and other liberties. This 
is a flagrant violation of the laws of the socie- 
tv, and a permanent injury to its property. 
*” The practice of lending books to such as are 
‘not members of the society tends to deprive 
the society of all security for the recovery of 
its property, also materially injures its interest 
in other respects. Your committee have in- 
formation on which they can depend, that 
persons have boasted that they had no occasion 
to be proposed as members, since they can 
already procure such books as they wish to 
see. When such a license is repeatedly ta- 
ken, the committee cannot be too severe in 
enforcing the law against it.” 

The receipts this year were £380. 

From the jifleenth year’s Report we learn, 
‘that “the committee have the satisfaction to 
announce, that the spirit of liberality, so na- 
tural a consequence of the more extensive 


diffusion of a taste for literary pursuits, con- | others at | p _tow ° 
‘ glish district, and the adjoining counties of 


tinues to spread among the neighbouring 


“societies ; as appears from the annexed reso- 


lutions, transmitted by Mr. Meadley, the se- 
cretary to the Sunderland Subscription Libra- 
ry.* Such a disposition to afford mutual 
accommodation to the members of the different 
literary institutions of the district, cannot but 
be attended with the best effects. 

Your committee beg leave also to announce, 
that the number of that class of members, 
which was instituted witha particular view to 
the admission of ladies to the privileges of the 
library, has this year considerably increased ; 
and they believe they may safely appeal to the 
experience of every individual member, whe- 
ther any inconvenience has arisen from such 
increase. Your committee therefore hope, 
that the objections which have been hitherto 
made to the institution of this class will not 
be any longer insisted upon.” 

Receipts this year, £409. 


* Sunderland Subscription Library annual 
general meeting, Feb. gd, 1808. Stephen 
Pemberton, M. B. chairman. Resolved, that 
the members of the literary societies of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Durham, Darlington, 
North Shields, and South Shields, shall be 
admitted as visitors of this library, upon leav- 
ing their names with the librarian, without 
farther introduction. ~ j 


G. W. Meaptey, Secretary. 


i 
| 


To this institution is annexed another, called 
the New Institution, the object of which is to 
communicate philosophical knowledge _by 
means of lectures and experiments. The ra- 
pidity of intercourse in our island is now so 
great, that every new discovery is reported to 
our remotest towns in a few days: and it may 
be verified in many cases by the repetition of 
experiments, to the great diffusion of know- 
ledge. ‘This felicity cannot be too highly 
prized ; it marks a state of society superior to 


‘that which we dare venture to imagine of 


the most celebrated nations of antiquity: 
while the admission of members of conge- 
nial establishments manifests a liberality of 
mind, and urbanity of manners, that would 
have highly gratified the enlightened and virtu- 
ous of the best ages. 

We believe, that the introduction of know- 
ledge is also favourable to virtue: for many 
vices spring from ignorance. ‘This at least, we 
are sure of, that we have known it directed te 
the happiest purposes, when those who were 
instructing others in natural knowledge, had 
themselves been adequately instructed in rati- 
onal, manly, and Christian piety. 

These reports disclose the establishment of 
similar Institutions at Felton, Ayr, Paisley, 
Greenock, Durham, Darlington, North 
Shields, and South Shields: there are also 
others at various opulent towns in the En- 


North Britain. What a happy contrast to 
those days when associations far frays, sure 
prizes, and inroads into these very provinces 
were planned among the youthful members of 
the community, 


-————-and, at their heels, 
Leashed in like hounds, famine, and sword and fire, 
Crouched’ for emp!oyment.—: 


These combinations of good sense and pub- 
lic spirit are sure proofs of national prospe- 
rity: they shew that.wealth has visited these 
parts, whereby they are enabled to direct their 
attention to polite studies: they shew also, 
that a desire to direct a portion of wealth to 
laudable purposes, influences the minds ot 
those who possess it: they lead to the pre- 
sumption that these persons will thoroughly 
learu their duty to their country and them- 
selves : and that they will not easily be misled 
into any dereliction of that duty. ‘They com- 
bine well with that military ardour which the 
—— necessities of the times has raised, 
and still encourages in Britain—this they sof- 
ten ; while that may safely be appealed to in 
proof that theseadvantages will not quickly be 
wrested out of such hands, whether by false 
friends—who are most to be dreaded ; or by 
boasting enemies—at whom the sons of Bri- 
tain smile, 
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357] - Poetry.—The Rose. Shamrock, and Thistle. 


POETRY. 
THE ROSE, SHAMROCK, AND THISTLE. 


The following verses, composed by Mr. Camy- 
bell, were recited at the last meeting of the 


Highland Society. 


Pledge to the much lov’d land that gave us birth, 
Invincible romantic Scotia’s shore! 

Pledge to the memory of her parted worth ; 
And, first amidst the brave, remember Moors! 


And be it deem’d not wrong that name to give 
In festive hours, that prompts the Patriot's 
sigh :— 
Who would not envy such as Moors to live? 
And died he not as heroes wish to die ? 


Yes, though too soon attaining Glory’s goal, 
To us his bright career too short was given 5 
Yet, in a mighty cause his phoenix soul 
Rose, on the flames of Victory, to Heav’n. 


How oft, if beats in subjugated Spain 
One patriot heart, in secret shall it mourn 
For him ?—How oft, on far Corunna’s pla‘n, 
Shall British exiles weep upon his urn! 


Peace to the mighty dead! Our boscm-thanks, 
In sprightlier strains the living may inspire ;— 
Joy to the Chiefs that lead old Scotia’s ranks, 
Ot Roman garb, and more than Roman fire. 


Health to the band this day on Egypt's coast, 
Whose valour tamed proud France’s tri-color, 

And wrench’d the banner from her bravest host, 
Baptiz’d Invincible, in Austria’s gore. 


Victorious be the Thistle still unfurl’d— 
Dear symbol wild, on Freedom’s hills it grows. 


Where Finca stemm’d the tyrants of the world, . 


And Roman eagles found unconquer’d foes. 


Joy for the day on Portugallia’s strand 
When bayonet to bayonet oppos’d ; 
First of Britannia’s hosts, her Highland band 
Gave but the death-shot once, and foremost 
clos’d. 


Is there a son of generous England here, 
Or fervid Erin—he with us shall join, 
To pray that, in eternal union dear, 


The Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle twine. 


Types of a race who shall the invader scorn, 

As rocks resist the billows round their shore— 
Types of a race who shall to time unborn 

Theit country leave unconquéred as of yore. 


The following Ode is from Mr. Cottle’s * Fall of 
Cambria :” the writer has cettainly contended 
for the laurel with Mr. Gray: we give his 
attempt, as it may furnish points of compa- 
rison. 


Old Caradoc, upon the new-raised mound, 
Stood, whelmed in sorrow, pondering with deep 
brow. 

A ha!f extinguish'd torch one, near him, held, 
Waving its sullen glare, or else, all forms, 
Save the dark-sailing cloud, whether in Heaven, 
Or Earth beneath, slept and was motionless. 
Faint leaning on his harp, pendent, beside, 

He view’d the scene, whilst his distracted mind 
Felt paralised with anguish, and the flood 

Of heart-consuming grief. He moves his brow. 
The aged minstrel’s eyes wake from a trance. 
He grasps his harp. He pours the feeling song. 


Gather fast, ye clouds of night! 
Let no star this deed behold ! 
Be it blotted from the light! 
Be it but to Demons told! 
Thy honer’d Bards, O Cambria fair! 
Whose harps, so oft, have luli’d thy care, 
And taught thy sons, to pity prone, 
To make another’s pang their own, 
O friends revered ! O brethien dear ! 
For you J shed the, fervent tear! 
In the bour of stormy woe, 
Tron war hath laid you low !— 
While I am left, forlorn, alone, 
To heave the sigh and pour the groan! 


Masters of the tuneful lyre! 
Spirits bathed in Fancy’s fire. 

Sons, whom Earth beheld with pride ! 
Who only sojourned here awhile, 
Sorrow’s children to beguile, 

With the song to Heaven allied. 

Oft in wild poetic dreams,— 
Haunters of the foaming streams ! 
And of hills, august and hoar, 

*Mid the pealing thunder’s roar ; 

Or of spirit-cheering mountains, 
Stately rivers, hallow’d fountains, 
While night, in panoply and prime, 
Marshals her starry hosts sublime ; 
Ah! never more, in such an hour, 
Shall Cambria own your soothing power! 
Ab! never more, at closing eve, . 
Shall her ancient woods receive, 
Whilst radiance lingers in the sky, 
The flood of your sweet melody! 

On the lonely willow tree 
Shall your drooping harps be found, - 

And the winds that round them flee, 


Wake, unheard, the solemn sound. 
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O that in Oblivion’s tide, 
I could plunge, and wash away 
The memory of this evil day 
And its deeds of darkness hide. 
Tho’ the mortal groan hath past, 
Tho’ is hush’d the raging blast, 
Tho’ my brethren all are slain, 
Still, upon my burning bfain 
The image rests! the shrieks arise 
The beaming spear affrights my eyes ! 
The hand is raised ! The knee is bent ! 
And ‘ Mercy !’ throngs the firmament. 
Why, in this vindictive hour, 
Was I spared to see the sight ? 
And to viewthe bloody shower 
Thus on Mona’s Bards alight ? 


Sons of innocence and song ! 
Shall o’er your fate no lofty spirits weep ? 
Yes! Cambria shall bewail you long 
When these weary eye-balls sleep * 
While succeeding ages roll, 
You shall move the feeling soul! 
To this spot, thus holy made, 
To this lone and peaceful shade, 
From a callous world and proud, 
Cambria’s better sons shall crowd :— 
They upon this mound, shall stand, 
And, whilst their labouring hearts expand, 
They shall drop a tear for you, 


And faultering cry—* Sweet Bards, adieu’ 


Grey my lock, and dim my eye, . 
On another state I gaze! 
The scenes of time before me fly ; 
Yet, in these my parting days, 
Bitter is the cup of woe, 
Which I must drink before I go! 
The world to me is blank and dead; 
All its vagrant joys are fled ! 
I see no home beneath the sky! 
I hear no harp’s sweet minstrelsy ! 
I view no bard, a brother made ! 
All, beneath the turf, are laid! 
Iam left, and left alone, 
To heave the sigh, and pour the groan! 


God of majesty and might! 
Let thy winged lightnings fly! © 
Let thy thunder-bolts alight, 
On the monster chieftains nigh ! 
At this hour of tears and sighs, 
Hark ! their horrid laughters rise! 
Scorn'd of every heart and clime, 
May they wither in their prime ! 
Hope, the balm of human care, 
May they barter for despair ! 
May thy mercy, Judge of all! 
Never to their souls extend, 
But, confusion on them fall ! 
And perdition, without end ! 


Poetry.—Extract from Cottle's Fall of Canibria. 
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Anguish, like a flaming dart, 
Deeper, let it pierce their heart! 
And when on life’s tempestuous brink, 
Whilst her wormwood dregs they drink, 
Let them pass the torrent wild, 
Not like virtue’s peaceful child,—« 
By their own uplifted hand, 
May they perish from the land ! 
Or, justice, with remorseless fang, 
Tear them from these happy skies, 
And thestill-increasing pang 
Be their worm that never dies ! 
Oh! Terr! This storm within, 
My heart hath hurried on to sin !— 
God of Mercy ! o’er the past, 
Thy forgiving mantle cast !— 
Now, let me to the forests fly— 
There to sorrow—there to die ! 


He ceas’d ; yet ere he left the hallow’d spot, 
One lingering look he cast, o’er the dead bed, 
Whereon his brethren lay. Speechless he views 
His spirit labouring with despair ; his hand, 
Now rais’d, and his fix’d eye, straining toward 

Heaven. 
While thus he stood, all eyes beholding him, 
The moon o’er lofty trees, faintly shines forth ; 
The breeze of night subsides, and the full soul 


‘Of bold-eyed warriors, long unused to tears, 


Indulges ample grief, and, sympathy 

Feels with the scene around. Amid the pause, 
So holy, and that reach’d the inmost heart, 
Old Caradoc—his spirit sooth’d and mild, 

Slow from the mound descends, and passes on, 
Lonely, thro’ forest trees, secret and dark, 
Smiting his breast, to his unknown abode. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL HYMN OF PRAISE; 
Sung by the Young People belonging to Messrs. 
Hullerts’ Cotton Manufactory, on Whit- 
Monday, 1807, in the open air. 
(Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 99.] 
Praise God, ye high seraphic trains, 
Whose voices chedr the heav’nly plains ; 
Ye ransom’d saints, a glorious throng, 
Begin the universal song. 


Ye brightest suns, ye lamps of day, 
Who round the heavenly centre play ; 
Ye distant worlds upheld in air, 

Your great Creator’s pow’r declare. 


Ye echoing hills, ye waving woods, 

Ye rolling streams and swelling floods, 

Let all in air, earth, sea, combine 
To swell the grateful song divine. 


No vaulted roof our praise confines, 

Our hymn the song of nature joins; - 
Through boundless space.thy name shall ring, 
Great Pow'r Supreme! Eternal King! 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 

Army Regulations.—General Orders. Horse- 
Guards, March 20. The Commander-in-Chief 
has received the King’s commands tomake known 
to the army, that the following orders shall here- 
after be strictly observed :—* No officer shall be 
promoted to the rank of captain until he has been 
three years a subaltern;—to the rank of field 
officer, until he has been seven years in the ser- 
vice, of which he shall have been at Jeast two 
years a captain ;—to the rank of lieut.-colonel, 
until he has been nine years in the service, of 
which he shall have been at least two years a 
major.—No officer shall be allowed to fill any 
staff appointment, that of aid-de-camp excepted, 


until he has been ove year a captain.” 


The Army.—Wastant, establishing nett daily 
rates of pay for general staff officers, and for offi- 
cers of garrisons on foreign stations. From Dec. 
25, 1808, inclusive, dated February 24, 1809. 
—GEORGE R.—Whereas it hath appeared 
unto us that convenience would ensue, both to 
the public service and to individuals, if the pay of 
theseyeral appointments belonging to the staff of 
our army, and to our garrisons abroad, after 
suffering the usual deductions of poundage and 
hospital, were to be reduced to a nett daily rate 
(freed from fractions) for each rank ; our wilt 
and pleasure, therefore, is, that the nett daily 
fates, specified in the accompanying states, 
which are fixed in favour of the officer, at the 
integral penny next above the fraction in each 
instance, be borne upon the establishment from 
the 25th of December 1808, inclusive, and be 
issued accordingly.—It is also our pleasure, that, 
in the event of any additional appointments being 
placed upon the establishment of our staff in 
garrisons, the pay of such additional appvint- 
ments shall be issued at similar nett daily rates, 
founded upon the accustomed annual rates attach- 
ed thereto respectively—For which this shall be, 
to all whom it may concern, a sufficient warrant 
and authority.—Given at our Court at St. James’s, 
this 24th day of Feb. 1809, inthe 49th year of 
our reign. By his Majesty’s command, 

James PutTeney. 
State of the Rates of Pay of General Staff Offi- 

cers on the Home Stations ; referred to in His 

Majesty’s Warrant, Dated, Feb. 24, 1809. 
The first column contains the rates per annum 

(365 days) as borne in the Establishment prior 

to Dec. 1808. ‘The second column contains 

the nett rates per diem, commencing from 
25th Dec. 1808 inclusive. 


Captain General and £. s. d. £. 5. d. 

Commander-in-chief 3147 10 0 9 9 6 
2074 10 0 513 9 
Lieutenant-General... 1383 0 0 315.0 
Major General....... 691 10 0 117 11 
Brigadier-General.... 518 12 6 1 8 6 
414 18 0 18 g 
Adjutant-General..... 1555 17 6 454 
Deputy Adj.-General.. 31515 0 019 0 
Quarter-Master-Gene- 

155517 6 454 
Deputy-Quarter- Mase 

ter-General......-. 34515 0 019 0 
Barrack-Master- Gene- 

fal (retired)....... 69110 0 11711 
Ajid-de-Camp toKing 189 9 Of 010 


Olservanda Interna.—Army Regulations. 


Aid-de-Camp to a Ge- 
neral Officer....... 
Inspector of Clothing. 
Principal Assistant-Ad- 
jutant-General at 
head-quarters...... 
Assistant-Adjutant-Ge- 
neral.. ee 
Assistant - ‘Quarter- 
Master-General.... . 
Permanent District As- 
sistant to the Quar= 
ter - Master- General 
as Lieutenant-Colo— 
nel of Cavalry, in- 
cluding an allow- 
ance of Is. 6d. a 
day, in lieu of a ser- 
Ditto as Major of Ca- 
valry, with the like 
allowance for a ser- 
Temporary Assistant 
Quarter-Master Ge- 


Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Master-Ge- 
neral..... 


Major of Brigade.... 
Chaplain-General.... 
Chanlain to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief... . 
Physician-General.... . 
Surgeon-General..... 
Inspect.-Gen. of Army 
Apothecary-Gen..... 
Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon... 
Military Superinten- 
dant of iospitals.. 


£. s. 
172 17 
345 15 
345 15 


259 6 


ook 


259 6 3 


447 2 


378 13 


172 17 


172 17 
172 17 
345 15 


172 17 
172 17 


172 17 
172 17 


172 17 
345 15 
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Special Appointments in North Britain. 


Secretary to the Com. 


of the Forces....... 17217 6 
Deputy Adjutant-Ge- 

Deputy Quarter-Mas- 

ter-General........ 34515 0 
Baggage-Master and 

Inspector of the 

80° 8 
Deputy Judge Advo- 

cate and Clerk of 

Courts Martial..... 172 17 0 
Commissary of Stores 

and Provisions..... 172 17 6 

Medical Staff. 

Inspector of Hospitals 691 10 0 
Deputy inspector of 

Hospitals......... 452 3 9 
.345 15 
Purveyor of Hospitals. 345 15 0 
Surgeon...... 259 6 8 
Apothecary......... 17217 6 
Deputy Pureyor of 
Hospitals... 172 17 6 
Hospital Mate for 

General Service.... 13617 6 
Ditto forhome Service 118 12 6 
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Report of a Committee appointed ly the Hon. 
House of Commons, on the Cotton Weavers’ Pe- 
titions. Ordered to be printed 29th March 1809. 
—The Committee, to whom the Petition of se- 
veral Journeymen Cotton Weavers resident in En- 
gland ; and also the petition of the Cotton 
nufacturers and operative Cotton Weavers in 
Scotland, were severally referred ;—and to whom 
the Report, which, upon the 12th day of April 
in the last Session of Parliament, was made from 
the Committee on the Petitions of several Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers, Spinners, and others 
engaged in the Cotton Manufactures of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, &c. and of several Journeymen 
Cotton Weavers resident in England—was also 
yeferred: and who were directed to examine the 
Matters of the said Petitions, and report the same 
as they should appear to them, together with 
their Observations and Opinions thereupon to the 
House ;—have, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, examined the Matters to them referred ; 
and have come to the following Resolution :— 
Resolved, That your Committee are unanimously 
of Opinion, that the Proposition stated in the 
said Petitions, relative to the fixing a Minimum 
for the Price of Labour in the Cotton Manufac- 
ture, is wholly inadmissable in principle, inca- 
pable of being reduced to practice by any means 
which can possibly be devised, and, if practicable, 
would be productive of the most fatal consequen- 
ces :—That the Proposition relative to the limi- 
ting the number of Apprentices is also entirely in- 
admissable, and would, if adopted by the House, 
be attended with the greatest injustice to the Ma- 
nufacturer, as well as to the Labourer :—That 
the other Proposition, foran Act for establishing 
an uniformity of prices, your Committee, upon 
the proof that some such regulations as are 
thereby proposed have prevailed in the Silk Ma- 
nufactury for several years, have taken the same 
into their most serious consideration, and have 
resolved unanimously, after mature deliberation, 
that any legislative interference of the nature pro- 
posed would tend to aggravate the distresses which 
it is the earnest wish of the Committee, and must 
be of the House, to alleviate or remedy: but 
your Committee have no hesitation in stating, 

_ that they do not perceive any mode by which new 
laws could be framed capable of producing such 
beneficial effects; and your Committee have 
thought it their duty to come to this early decision, 
that they might not encourage any false hopes in 
those whose situation demands the utmost respect, 
and whose acknowledged sufferings, arising from 
natural and political causes, can only be remedied 
by such changes as your Committee anxiously 
hope may take place. 

*,* Our readers are requested to refer to Pa- 
norama, Vol. I. pp. 1060, 1067 ; and to Vol. II. 
pp. 632 and 638, for observations and documents 
respecting the Woollen Manufacturers, the Callico 
Printers, and the Letter Press Printers, to which 
the present report bears some analogy, concerning 
the impediments attempted to be thrown-into the 
way of proceedings ‘lately found necessary to pre- 

Report of Hon. House of Commons on the 


Abuse of East India Patronage.—~The following 


Oblservanda Interna.— Reports of Hon. House of Commons. 
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is the list of persons examined before a committee - 
of the House of Commons, on whose evidence 
was founded the report which we inserted in page 
27 of the present volume —[The whole of the pro- 
ceedings with the reportand minutes of evidence 
forms a mass of 238 closely printed folio pages.] 
—George Woodford Thellusson, Esq.—Emperor 
John Alexander Woodford, Esq.—Mr. Gabriel 
Tahourdin.—Mr. Jeremiah Donovan.—Mr. John 
Jones.—Mr. Rowland Maltby.—Mr. William 
Scott.—Mr. Joseph Tyndale.—Daniel Beale, Esq. 
—Mr. Thomas Southcomb.—Sir Thomas Theo» 
philus Metcalfe, Bart.—George Abercrombie Ro- 
binson, Esq.—Mr. George Davis——Mr. David 
Brown.—Alexander Nowell, Esq —-The Honour- 
able A. C. Bradshaw.—John Battye, Esq.—Mr. 
John Annesley Shee.— Mr. John Mills.—Thomas 
Stoughton, Esq.—Sir Matthew Bloxam, Knight. 
—Mr. Joshua Houghton Garrett.—Mr. James 
Garrett—Mr. Jeremiah James Reding.—Mr. 
Peter Abbott—Mr. John Fuller.—Mr. Charles 
Barron.—Mrs. Jane Louisa Campbell»—Mr. Ro- 
bert Livie-—Mr. Joseph Mee.—Edward Parry, 
Esq.—Charles Grant and Edward Parry, Exqrs.— 
Jacob Bosanquet, Esq.—Mr. Edward Bill.—The 
Earl of Clancarty —Lord Viscount Castlereaglt.— 
Mr. Thomas Wright.—Mr. Conrade Coulthursy, 
—Robert Thornton, Esq.—Stephen Lushington, 
Esq. LL.D.—Mr. Richard Blachford.—.Mr. An- 
nesley M‘ Kercher Shee.—Mrs. Susanna Williams. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Morrison.—Mr. John George.— 
Mr. John Davison.—~Mr. Henry Foster.—Mr. 
James Pasmore.—Sweney Toone, Esq.—John 
Phillips—Captain John Williams.—Mr. John 
Colledge.—Mr. Thomas Cusac.—Mr. Frederic 
Lewis Pollman and Mr. John Keylock.—The 
Right Henourable John Sullivan—Mr. John 
Henderson.—Mr. Richard Power.—Sir William 
Fraser, Bart.—The Right Honourable Earl Tem- 
ple.—Mr. Matthew Spilman Salt.—Mr. Henry 
Houghton.—Miss Elizabeth H. Spinluff.—Captain 
Thomas Coghlan.—John Manship, Esq.—Mr. 
Robert Sharman.—Mr. Thomas Watson.—Henry _ 
Smith, Esy.—The Reverend Thomas Lloyd.— 
Mr. Richard Locke.—Alexander Anderson, Esq. 
—Mrs. JaneWelch.—Mr. Richard Cadman Etches. 
—Mr. William Bryant.—Edward Cooke, Esq. 
—Sir Mark Wood, Bart.—William Devaynes, 
Esq.—John Inglis, Esq.—James Pattison, Esq.— 
John Roberts, Esq.—There is likewise a Letter 
from the Master of the Rolls, addressed to the 
Chairmain of the Committee, (relative to His 
Honour’s dismissing Mr. Robins from the Rolls 
Office), and the following 

Return from the East India House, respecting 
Cadets of thé name of Brown, appointed in the 
seasons of 1804 and 1805 ; Vide Panorama, Vol. 
VI. bottom of page 31 in the Report, &e. Ge. 
—Mr. James Brown, the first, was appointed a 
Cadet to Bengal by Robert Thornton, Esq. on 
the 29th February 1804, on a nomination given 
to Lord Teignmouth and Captain James Ludovick 
Grant, which Captain Grant afterwards exchanged 
with William Adair Jackson, Esq. fora Madras. 
—Mr. Thomas Browne was appointed a Cadet for 
Bombay on the 15th Febrnary 1804, by William 
Devaynes, Esq. It does not appear by whom 
Mr. Browne was recommended to Mr. Devaynes. 
Mr. Anthony Wogan Browne was appointed a 
Cadet to Bombay on the 30th January 1805, by 
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George Smith, Esq. at the recommendation of 
Charles. Greeme, Esq.—Mr. James Brown, the 
second, was appointed a Cadet to Bombay on the 
2d April 1805, by Simon Fraser, Esq. It does 
not appear by whom this Mr. Brown was recom. 
mended to Mr. Fraser.—Mr. Patrick Brown was 
appointed a Cadet to Madras on the 18th Decem- 
ber 1805, by Sir Francis Baring, Bart. at the 
recommendation of A. A.—Mr. George Browne 
was appointed a Cadet to Bengal on the 2d July 
1806, by Robert Thornton, Esq. at the recom- 
mendation of William Devaynes, Esq. 

Report on Wool, ly Lord Somerviile-—Lord 
Somerville, at the meeting which was held after 
his late cattle show, read the following report : 

“ Thereis nota person who does me the honour 
to attend at this meeting, let his rank or degree 
be what it may, who does not feel affected by the 
late extraordinary rise in an article of the most 
pressing necessity—namely, in clothing goods, 

That increasing impediments would now be 
thrown in the way of obtaining fine wools from 
Spain, was to be expected from the state of that 
country ; the provinces to the northward of the 
capital, in which the shearing of the Merino 
flocks chiefly takes place, being now cither in the 
actual possession of the enemy, or very much 
interrupted by them. The quantity of wool im- 
ported was, 

Ibs. Average. 

In 1805.... 7,041,613 
6,319,691 

n 1807.... 10,484,027 ; 
1808... § 

The import in 1808 was, in quarters, as follows : 

Quarter ending April 5....°.. 1,577,155 
July 302,910 
October 10...... 
Januaty 5...... 102,083 

Thus, from the very best information that can 
be obtained, it appears that, though the quantity 
received in 1808 falls short of the usual annual 
importation, yet that, owing to the very large 
quantity received in the preceding year, the ave- 
rage of these two years is nearly equal to that of 
the two preceding. The importations for the 
first part of the year 1808 were nearly the ave- 
rage of usual importations ; from which period, 
the Spaniards having regained possession of their 
country for a time, ought to have been less impe- 
ded in the sale of their wools, just then ready for 
market. But as the import of the third quarter 
is stated as nothing, and that of the last quarter 
‘not more than the 15th part of the first quarter of 
1808, it must be obvious, if such a confirmation 
were necessary, that there does actually exist a 
combination of a limited but atrocious nature. 

That arise, in proportion to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in the importation, should be made ; 
that what has long been bought at-about 6s. per 
pound should now, perhaps, be rendered at 8s. 
was reasonable. An advance of 2s. per pound 
might be just ; but that more than 20s, per pound 
shou!d be thus suddenly demanded, can only 
arise from speculations, which may, in the out- 
set, fatten a few mercenary wholesale importers, 
but must end in the ruin of every other party con- 
cerned, and for the following plain reasons.— 
Manufacturers of cloth, becoming doubtful ofa 
market for their goods, wil: pay off a larg¢ pro- 


portion of their workmen, an immense number 


ofwhom, it is said, are already turned out of* - 


employ, and these must come to their parishes 
for support. The quantity of cloths cut for use 
will also be vety’ much diminished, and even 
now 20,000 tailors are said to be thrown out of 
work inthis city, and solely from this cause. 

In a very short space of time, substitutes will be 
found for wool. At first, cloths of inferior quality 
will be worn, cotton will probably be used as the 
chain or warp of cloths or fustains ; Manchester 
velvets, and some such stuffs, will be resorted to. 


in the price of clothing wools, and a consequent 
diminution in the breed of wool-bearing animals, 
which will strike at the very existence of factors 
in wool, and of those clothiers who, falling into 
this snare, involve their people, with themselves, 
in one common ruin. In’ that case, we shall 
have to depend on an article of uncertain importa- 
tion, for defence against the severity of our cli- 
mate, rather than on one of our own profitable 
growth, and shall be beggared by the support of 
manufacturing poor thrown on the public. : 

The manufacturer cannot be expected to 
carry on his trade at a loss ; in proportion to the 
prices of the raw, must his manufactured article 
te charged ; but in honesty, as well as policy, they 
are bound to make no such excessive advance on 
goods worked up from their existing stock, that 
is to say, on wool purchased before this shame- 
ful speculation was on foot. 

Those who sneered at my predictions, which 
now, at the end of eight years, have notoriously 
come to pass, may sneer again; but, as effect 
usually follows the cause, so may this be reali- 
zed, and speedity. Individual instances of enor- 
mous profit have come to my knowledge, as 
the shameful means by which they have been ob- 
tained, but 1 forbear to name them. Trade of 
every description should be unfettered as long as 
possible; byt men who embark in dangerous 
combinations of this nature, should bear in mind 
that, even ina recent case, the legislature was 
compelled to interfere, and render void bargains 
which, uncontrouled, would have ruined nume 
berless individuals. 

I would not omit this particular occasion, col- 
lected as we just now are for the purpose of pro- 
moting the general benefit, rather than our own 
individual interest, to manifest my. unqualified 
detestation of this selfish and dangerous mono- 
poly, and to state that, in the sale announced for 
to morrow of the largest and most valuable lot 
of fine-woolled sheep 1 have ever been enabled to 
part with, I have no desire to share in profit so 
unreasonable and ill-timed. Those mixed-brecd 
wools which I have engaged to offer at public 
auction, must abide the event; as they sold last 
year at less than their value, so this year they 
may perhaps sell for more; but the more valu- 
able growth shall be sold at the same house, and 
at the same price as it has produced for some years 
ast.” 

After some obsetvatians from his Lercship on 
the superiority of Merino mutton, Sir John Sin- 
clair, the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
rose, and, after complimenting Lord Somerville 
or tne zeal and ability with which he had espou- 


sed the cause of introducing the Merino breed of 


The natural result of all this must be a reduction. 
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sheep into this country, making himself a journey 
* to Spain for the purpose of selecting those valua- 
ble animals, said, that he could not omit this 
opportunity of declaring his opinion, that 
sheep, of the Merino breed, while their wool 
is so excellent, also produce as good mutton as 
any exhibited on our shambles. Sir John next 
proceeded to notice, in terms of high commen- 
dation, Lord Somerville’s exertions, for opposing 
the impositions of unprincipled speculators in 
this staple article of British manufacture. 
Bank Notes.—An account of the notes of the 
Bank of England in circulation, including bank 
post bills, from the Ist of February, 1808, to 
the Ist of February, 1809; distinguishing the 
amount in circulation in each quarter: Notes of 
five pounds each, and upwards.— 
1808, May 1.. ++ +£13,429,640 
1809. Feb. 13,226,800 
Notes of two pounds and one pound each. 
1808. May £4,062,260 
Aug. 1.2 


Meuzx and Co,’s Brewery.—The sale of this ex- 
tensive concern took place at the public sale room 
in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, pur- 
suant to a decree of the High Court of Chancery. 
‘The freehold and leasehold property, situate in 
Liquorpond-stret, and Portpool-lane, comprising 
the brewhouse, dwelling-house, and offices, to- 
gether with all the valuable plant, steam engines, 
&c. was offered in one lot, subject to the purcha- 
ser’s taking the beer, malt, hops, hay, corn, and 
coals, as also the horses, «rays, butts, and other 
casks, ata fair valuation; the several leasehold 
public houses, being 134 in number, and the 
eight freehold and copyhold, were to be taken at 
his option, at the sum of £61,360 or the lease- 
hold only at £47,160. When Sir Robert Wig- 
yam, one of the present firm, opened the biddings 
at £50,000 anda Mr. Hobson was the last bidder 
at £112,000.—Compare Panorama, Vol.V. p. 964. 

Remain of Druidical Practices. —The southern 
part of Devonshire is remarkable for its cyder. 
In order to insure a good fruit harvest, the fol- 
lowing custom is generally kept up in that quar- 
ter. Onthe eve of the Epiphany, the farmer, 
attended by his workmen with a large pitcher of 
eyder, goes to the orchard, and then, encircling 
one of the best-bearing trees, they drink the fol- 
lowing toast three several times. 

Here’s to thee, old apple tree ; 

When thou may’st bud, and when thou 
may’st blow! 

And when thou may’st bear apple enow? 
Hats full ! caps full! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks full! 

And my pockets full too! 

P= Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! 

“ts done they return to the house, the doots 
ot which they are sure to find bolted by the fe 
males, who, be the weather what it may, are 
inexorable to all entteati¢s to open them, till 
some one among them has guess¢d whatis upon 
the spit, which is generally some nice little thing 
difficult to be hit on, and is the reward of him 


who first names it. The doors are then thrown 
open, and the lucky clodpole receives the tit-bit 
as his recompence. Some are so superstitious 
as to believe, that if they neglect this custom, the 
trees will bear no apples that year. 


Community of Rooks, destroyed.—An ash tree 
was lately blown down at Barton-upon-Humber, 
which contained within its limits a rookery of 100 
nests.—Upon measurement, it was found to con- 
tain upwards of 300 cubic feet of sound timber, 
the.boll alone measuring 225 feet in length by 
10 feet in girth. 

Bankruptcies.—-The number of bankruptcies 
in the year 1808, from January Ist, to December 
31st, inclusive, amounts to 1102. ‘ 


Improvements at York.—York, March 10, 
1809. Ata general meeting of the inhabitants, 
and of gentlemen in the neighbourhood, held at 
the Guildhall, this day, the general plan laid be= 
fore this meeting by the recorder, for carrying into 
effect the intended amendments and improve- 
ments of Ouse and Foss bridges, in the said city, 
is to be adoptec. 

Application is to be made to the inhabitants for 
their subscription, in order to abolish the foot toll. 
The amount of subscriptions is nearly £8,000. 


Glut of Skates and Thornlacks.—Such quan- 
tities of skates and thornbacks were last week 
brought to shore by the Hastings fishing boats, 
that latterly the poor, who had been glutted with 
them, would not accept them gratis; and great 
numbers were in consequence thrown upon the 
dunghills, after their livers had been taken out to 
boil up for oil. 


Enormous Rat.—Lately Mr. Hicks, of Heath- 
field, killed in his barn a male rat of a very un- 
common size, the measure of his length, from 
the point of his nose to the extremity of his tail 
being twenty-two inches. 


Damage in the Fens—It is now clearly ascer~ 
tained that the damage sustained by the flooding 
of the Fens in Cambridgeshire, amounts to up- 
wards of a million of money. The distresses of 
individuals are great beyond credibility, except to 
those who have witnessed them.—A subscription 
has been openedfor the relief of the poorer suffer- 
ers, which it is hoped will meet with support 
from the benevolent. 


Deer destroyed Ly Winter.—From the severity 
of the late winter, the mortality among the deer 
throughout the country has been greater than was 
ever known. It is supposed that not less than 
from between four and five hundred have died in 
Salcey forest, Northamptonshire, since Novem- 
ber last. 


Extraordinary Surgical Case—Upon opening 
the body of a man who lately died in Guy’s Hos- 
pital, sixteen large clasp knives, such as are used 
by sailors, were found in the stomach and intes- 
tines. Thehafts of them were entirely decompo- 
sed, and the iron work partly so. The account 
given by himself was, that severa! years ago, he 
had swallowed six of his messmates’ kniyes, ina 
drunken frolic, and that feeling no immediate 
bad consequences, he had, on two subsequent 
occasions, swallowed twelve or thirteen more. 


For these two years past he had applied, at fre- 
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quent intervals, for admission into various hos- 
pitals, and he was uniformly dismissed as an im~- 
postor, upon telling his strange story. He was 
received into Guy’s only a few weeks ago, 
after having been stripped and minutely examined 
by Dr. Babington and Mr. Astley Cooper. 


Atmospheric Meteor.—Newcastle upon Tyne. 
A meteor of uncommon brilliancy was observed 
here lately; atnight, from about fifteen mi- 
nutes totwenty past ten o’clock. The view of 
the ball itself was only occasional, during that 
feriod; but its rapid progress, towards the North 
Kast, could be clearly distinguished through the 
light clouds which it illuminated in its passage.— 
It was apparently about the size of one of the 
street lamps; and, at the time last mentioned, 
(20 minutes past ten) it exploded with the report 
of acannon!—It was seen by several persons in 
this town, and heard by many others, who sup- 
posed it a gun fired from some ship in the offing. 

Yardwands.—A joiner having received an or- 
der from a respectable draper in this town, (New- 
castle) to make hima yardwand, immediately de- 
manded what length it should be?—which nota 
little disconcerted the worthy draper.... Such of 
our readers as. are inclined to smile at the fore- 
going relation, would do well to restrain their 
mirth ; since it is an incontestible fact, that in 
several masket-towns and considerable villages in 
England, are to be found yardwands of different 
dimensions, length, or extent. 

SCOTLAND. 

Dry Dock formed in the Rock.—Edinburgh, 
March 20. A few days ago, there was safely ad- 
mitted into the dry-dock at Burntisland, a very 
large Russian ship, said to be a frigate, being in 
length 154 feet, breadth 40 feer, draught of 
water when loaded, 22 feet, and burden upwards 
of 1000 tons.—The very excellent dry-dock 
which: contains this large vessel is 215 feet long 
and 43 feet four inches broad at the gates. It is 
hewn out of the solid rock, and is the sole pro- 
perty of Mr. Fairnie, shipbuilder. His majesty’s 
ships upon this station may now be safely accom- 
modated and repaired at Burntisland, which could 
never be the case before in Scotland. 

Recruiting Inveiglers punished.—The Magis- 
trates of Glasgow lately punished by fine and im- 
prisonment, two non-commissioned officers and 
a private belonging to the recruiting service there, 
for attempting to inveigle by fraud an ignorant 
country lad, and afterwards to detain him ina 
public-house by force, on pretence thathe had 
enlisted, in consequence of which a violent dis- 
turbance was occasioned. 

IRELANDe 

A very serious riot lately took place in Nenagh, 
in the county of Tipperary, originating in the 
foltowing trivial circumstance : two boys, resi- 
ding near Caragatogher, three miles from Nenagh, 
onthe Limerick road, had a quarrel, in which 
their respective relations had the folly to take a 
part, and after two or three skirmishes, it was 
agreed to try their respective strengths in a ‘pitched 
battle, to be fought at Nenagh. Early in the 
forenoon of the 23d ult. the two parties were mar- 
shalled near the residences of their leaders, each 
in three divisions, having an advanced and rear 
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guards, with proper reserves, and in that order 
they marched to Nenagh, where they mustered 
about fifteen hundred men. The magistrates, 
with the aid of a company of the Leitrim and the 
Yeomanry, preserved order till evening, when 
seven hundred men, who had. not dispersed, com- 
menced a conflict which could not be terminated 
till the troops charged with the bayonet, Three 
men were killed, and several severely wounded ; 
but we are concerned to Jearn, that this circum- 
stance has not diminished the hostile feelings of. 
the respective combatants. 

Theatre Royal, Dublin—lIt is necessary for the 
information of provincial actors and others, to 
know, that in conscquence of the number of ap- 
plications made to the manager of the theatre 
royal, Dublin, no letters will be answered. in fu- 
ture that are not post paid, and the answers given 
to their application will be paid in return. 

Entries and Customs.—Dublin, March 18. 
The entries on rum, geneva, and aqua vite, have 


house (Perrott and M‘Call) on Wednesday bonded 
for 573 puncheons of rum, amounting to 
£28,340. Whiskey and geneva on that and the 
preceding Monday aggregated the duty on spirits 
to £34,079. Tea, on those twodays, was enter- 
edto the amount of £1,547. Same day 4400 
barrels of oats were entered for Liverpool. 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
ASIA. 
JERUSALEM. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERU-. 
SALEM DESTROYED BY FIRE. 

Jerusalem, 24 Oct. 1808.—In the night. 
between the 11th and 12th instant.; after. 
the Franciscan monks, who reside in the. 
Holy Sepulchre, had retired to rest, they 
heard an uncommon noise in the church : 
they immediately hastened to the spot : and, 
upon their entering it, they discovered the 
wooden altar together with the wooden cells 
of the Armenian ecclesiastics situated over the 
columns of the gallery, in flames; without 
their being able. to divine the cause. From 
thence the flames descended.upon the choir,of 
the Greeks; and from thence to the floor of the 
chureh : the fire now assumed a most awful 
appearance and threatened the elevated wood- 
en cupola of the Temple with immediate de- 
struction. ‘The Franciscans used their utmost 
exertions to stop the progress of the flames ; 
but they were too few in number ; they also 
wanted the necessary implements for that 
purpose ; and when they at last succeeded in 
alarming the ecclesiastics of the adjacent 
church of St. Salvator, and of acquainting 
them, as well as the police, with what had 


amounted lately to considerable sums, One, 
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happened, the flames had already reached the 
Cupola. As soon as the alarm was given the 
whole of the Roman Catholic youth of the 
city rushed immediately to their assistance, 
and exerted themselves with the greatest zeal 
and intrepidity, but it was impossible to stop 
the fury of the devouring element ; and, be- 
tween 5 and 6 o'clock in the morning, the 
burning cupola, with all the melting and 
boiling lead wherewith it was covered, fell in, 
and thereby gave this extensive building the 
awful appearance of a burning smelting 
house. The excessive heat, which proceeded 
from this immense mass of liquid fire, caused 
not only the marble columns which support 
the gallery, to burst, but likewise the marble 
floor of the church, together with the pilasters 
and images in bas relief, that decorated the 
chapel containing the Holy Sepulchre, si- 
tuated in the center of the church. Shortly 
after, the massive columns that supported 
the gallery fell down, together with the 
whole of the walls. Fortunately no lives 
were lost ; only a few persons were hurt, or 
scorched by the fire. It is remarkable, that 
the interior of the abovementioned chapel 
containing the Holy Sepulchre, and wherein 
service is performed, has not been in the least 
injured, although the same was situated im- 
mediately under the cupola, and consequent- 
ly in the middle of the flames :—even, after 
the fire had been extinguished, it was found 
that the silk-hangings, wherewith it is deco- 
rated, and the splendid painting, representing 
the Resurrection, placed upon the altar at the 
entrance of the Sepulchre, had not sustained 
the least injury. 
e*, The account of this extraordinary inci- 
' dent has reached us too late this month, to 
~ admit of our inserting any description, or 
history, of the structure. We shull deem it 
a duty to give an early attention to this 
subject ; it may be considered as interest- 
ing the whole of Christendom. Protestants 
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SUFFERINGS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 
CONTINENT FROM THE INCLEMENCIES oP 
THE LATE WINTER. 


We are perfectly well convinced, that 
the British nation at large. strongly sym- 
pathized with those parts of its communi- 
ty, which, by their local situation, were 
most particularly subjected to the calami- 
ties and losses consequent on the severity 
| of the weather, and the suddenness of the 

thaw, during the late winter. Public sub- 
| scriptions, indeed, were not general. In 
| some places they were resorted to, for imme- 
, diate and local supplies; but those districts 
whick have suffered most extensively, as the 
fens of the Isle of Ely, and Cambridgeshire, 
have solicited relief from the national bounty, 
of which Parliament is the organ. . 

As an instance of the exertion of private 
bounty, we refer to the resolutions passed at 
a meeting of the principal ig and 
occupiers of lands within the Great Level of 
the Se called Bedford Level, held at the 
Shirehall in Ely, on Monday, March 6th, 
1809, in pursuance of a resolution of a 
former meeting, holden at the Shirehall, 
on February last, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the serious and heavy los- 
ses sustained by the poor occupiers and in- 
habitants within the said Level, in their 
catile, corn, cropping, and furniture from the 
inundations occasioned by the late breaches 
of the banks ;—The Kev. George Jenyns, 
Prebendary of Ely, in the chair. 

The object of this association is further 
explained, in a subsequent resolution, to be 
that of relieving poor cottagers, and small 
} occupiers, who by the late floods have lost 
their all, or have been reduced to poverty 
from the destruction of their corn and crop- 
ping, or from being compelled to part with 
their stock much below the value, in con- 
sequence of want of food for them—small 
occupiers who, notwithstanding the floodin 
of their lands, and the loss of the present an 
following seasons, are liable to the payment 
of parochial rates and taxes, which they are 
unable to discharge—sober and industrious 
labourers and mechanics, who in consequence 
of the late inundations are deprived of the 
means of support, and particularly such as 
shall be recommended by the local committees 


as well as Catholics and Greeks, may be al- 
lowed to venerate this structure, for vart- 
ous reasons; and we trust that-in thus 
calling the attention of our readers to tt in 
an unusual manner, while we express in 
some degree the feelings of our minds, we 
‘shall stand acquilted from the charge of 
‘superstition, or even an approach fo it. 


for having exerted themselves in helping to 
stop the breaches in the banks, and to Te- 
move the property out of the fens, at immi- 
nent risk to themselves. 

The sums subscribed at this meeting a- 
mounted to nearly £1,000. 

We recorded in a former volume*® the dis- 
astrous events that distinguished the month 
of July 1808, by reason of the extreme heat 


* Comp. Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 1161. 
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which then prevailed, not only in our own 
country but on the continent, and although 
we found that Britain had suffered, and se- 
verely too, yet the phenomena which had 
taken place on the continent were of a still 
more extraordinary kind. In like manner, 
the sufferings of the continent by means of 
the late extreme cold, have been more than 
we had experienced, and the damages done 
by the floods and torrents, have greatly ex- 
ceeded what any part, much more what Bri- 
tain had sustained on the average. We con- 
ceive also, that Britain has risen more spee- 
dily from the consequent depression, than 
parts abroad have done. This undoubtedly 
must be attributed to the greater alacrity of 
exertion, the general distribution of capital, 
as well as the spiritof enterprize, which at 
once distinguishes our country, and marks the 
disposition of our compatriots. 

Those imbeciles who accuse us of over- 
weening attention to Morals, are at liberty, 
if they please, to take advantage of what we 
are about to say, in support of their accusa- 
sations. Nevertheless, we freely confess on 
our part, that we consider itas a duty to 
excite our countrymen to acknowledge that 
paternal favour to which they are beholden 
for exemption from evils such as are enume- 
rated in the following statements. We have 
been at very great pains and trouble to pro- 
cure these particulars ; partly for the purpose 
of recording them, as being truly remarkable 
in their nature and degree ; and partly that 
they may demonstrate the indispensable pro- 
priety of gratitude to Divine Goopnsss, 
among the inhabitants of this heaven-pro- 
tected Island. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna, February 1809.—The ice float- 
ing down the Lower Danube has fixed itself 
near this city, and carried away the handsome 
bridge belonging to the Palace of Prince Rasu- 
mowski, on the Vienna canal: which con- 
nected that palace with the main road in the 
Prater: five arches of the ‘Tabor Bridge have 
also been considerably damaged. 

BAVARIA. 

Munich, 3d Felruary.—The Danube, 
and all the streams which fall into it, have, by 
their overflowing, done considerable damage. 
The greatest number of the bridges over the 
Inn, as well as those aver the Izer, have 
been carried away. The communications 
between the different towns are maintained 
by means of boats ; as the principal roads are 
inundated, ‘to the depth of six ay seven feet. 

GERMANY. 

Bremen, February.—The inundations in 

our neighbourhood have assumed a most ter- 
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take the inhabitants more than six months to 
tepair the damages the floods have occasioned 
to the dykes. The ice, and the overflowings of 
the Weser, and of the Aller, have caused 
considerable damage to the town of Verden. 
Augstourg, 30th Jan.—The Danube, 
the Altmuhlt, and the Wernitz have over- 
flowed their banks, and have occasioned a great 
deal of damage to the neighbourhood. 
HOLLAND. 

From Elst they write, that they have sus- 
tained the loss of fifteen persons drowned ; 


of cattle drowned. 
From Kirkendom, they report sixteen per- 


various kinds, 

We learn from Meteren, that of 64 houses, 
which this village contained, 28 have been 
totally destroyed ; and those which remain 
are almost alj unfit to be inhabited. The 
number Of persons drowned is twelve; of 
horses 2; of black cattle 93 ; of sheep 100. 

The report from Rhenew states, 10 persons 
drowned ; houses destroyed 16. 

the number of houses destroyed 
Is 10. 

The number of persons drowned at Beus- 
chom is eighteen. ; 

The number drowned at Asch is twenty-six. 

The villages of Soy and Persichen have 


but the steeples of the churches above the 
water, and parts of those solid fabrics. 

At Westervoord, a miller, whose house 
was surrounded by the floods, after the great- 
est exertions succeeded in placing his wife 


another child ina tub; when the tree was 
suddenly cartied away by the violence of the 
stream, and his wife and precipitated it 
the foaming waves. He repeated his efforts to 


them all perish, and the poor man sunk life- 
less under the weight of his misfortune. The 
child which had been placed in the tub was 
the only individual saved. 


The opening gap in the dyke near Kedichem 


feet deep. 


the districts of Heusden and Altens are dread- 
ful. In the low lands the water-has settled 
at more than 10 feet deep. 


on tne confines of Thiel, the following 
accounts of damages dove by the late inun- 
dations have been received. The number 
of persons drowned is stated to be 113 ; of 
cattle drowned 1441 ; houses destroyed 426 ; 
houses damaged 783. From Leardam, Ar- 
peren, and places adjacent, the report .made 


rific appearance. The floods have broke 
more than twenty dykes; and have prevented 
the best lands from being cultivated, It will 


states : persons drowned 67 ; cattle drowned 
847; houses destroyed 167; and hous 


100 houses or damaged ; 400 head 


sons drowned: together with other losses of ' 


been entirely destroyed; nothing remaining - 


and four children in a tree ; he also hed placed : 


save them ; but, they were in vain: he saw- 


is about 40 roods long, and is more than 60. 


From the district of the Lower Betewe, . 


The devastation occasjoned by the floods in 
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ses damaged 212. In the district of Al- 
blaserdam, 33,000 acres have been inun- 
dated. 

“Extract of aletter from Neerrynen :—“ I had 
heard a great deal about the damage occasioned 
by the inundations to this village and its neigh- 
bourhood ; but public report has, in this in- 
stanee, by far under-rated the cevastations 
committed by the floods. Every thing along 
the dyke has been destroyed: houses, house- 
hold furniture, hay, wood, are seen floating 
in every direction, 2-houses, 2 barns, and 
2 other out-houses, have been entirely de- 
stroyed ; 25 houses, 10 barns, have been 
considerably damaged. Twenty-five persons, 
18 horses, 20 cows, 13 oxen, 3S calves, 20 
sheep, 12 swine, were drowned. One of 
the most afflicting circumstances is the fol- 
lowing: a farmer named Adam Boestra, a 
man of very reputable character, after having 
lost his house and 25 head of cattle, suc- 
ceeded in conveying his wife to a place of safe- 
ty, but afterwards he returned, in order to 
save his four children : they had all the same 
claims to his affection ; his paternal heart 
could not choose between them, which to 
save first: he therefore took them altoge- 
ther in his arms: but, his strength failing 
him, he was obliged to drop them, and see 
them all perish before his eyes; without be- 
ing able to afford them the least assistance.” 

_ ‘Fhey write from Cleves,that,in consequence 
of the floods, the water has risen 26 inches 
higher than it was in the year 1741. 

The total number of persons lost by the 
inundation is supposed to be more than three 
hundred. - 

Upwards of 800,000 florins have been 
subscribed for the relief of the sufferers by 
the late inundations, as far as the same 
have been returned to the Minister for the 
Interior, at the close of March 1809. Am- 
sterdam has contributed, exclusive of the sub- 
seriptions received by the Minister of the In- 
terior, 237,144 florins; Delft and Delfthaven, 
10,965; Dordrecht 14,200; Goada 5,024 ; 
Haag (den) 41,131; Haerlem 47,147; Ley- 
den 41,420 ; Utreeht 19,807. In the state- 
ment of the various towns, &c. (which is 
too numerous for our insertion) the sums 
celleeted in the churches on the fast day are 
notineluded. Several places have moreover 
_ large supplies of provisions, &c. to the suf- 
erers. 


Elephant's Bones disinterred by the Floods. 
—In the inundations near Loenen, inthe dis- 
trict of the Upper Betewe, bas been d?scovered 
the right hip hone of an Elephant, measuring 
from the os pubis to the end of the hip, 34 
feet (Rbynland measure) of which the scien- 
tific Mr. H. Hoogens has taken a drawing on 
the spot :—the bone is at present in the pos- 
session of M. F. Beverinek, land surveyor at 


Nymeguen.—A double tooth, together with 
several other elephant bones, have likewise 
been discovered on the same spot. Also, the 
jawbone of an ox of an extraordinary size. 


ITALY. 

Earthquake.—Naples, 28 Feb. In the 
night between the 16th and 17th instant the 
inhabitants of St. Germano and its neigh- 
bourhood were so much alarmed by an earth. 
quake, that they instantly quitted their dwel- 
lings; and rushed into the open fields ; 
where they remained the whole of the follow- 
ing day, as the shocks continued to succceed. 
each other with the greatest rapidity. 

POLAND. 

Warsaw.—We learn from Lithuania that 
since the Istof January, the wind blowing 
very sharp from the northward, the thermo- 
meter stood at 28 degrees [of Reaumur, we. 
suppose]. Several peasants and carriers have 
perished on the public roads, by the extreme see 
verity of the weather ; even the birds were froe 
zen inthe air; and fell lifeless on the ground. 
In this city the thermometer stood, at the be- 
ginning of the month, at 33. At the close of 
the month it stood at 20 degrees. ‘There has 
been a vast deal of snow in Lithuania, and 
in the duchy of Warsaw. The wolves as- 
semble in large troops; and commit the 
greatest devastations. In the neighbourhood 
of Grodno, were found the head and a foot 
of a peasant’s wife, who had been devoured 
by the wolves. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In the mountains near Coire such a heavy 
fall of snow has taken place, that the impe- 
tus of its massy torrent, rolling with extreme 
violence from the top, has destroyed the beau- 
tiful village of Salva, which had been but re- 
cently built. Six houses are wholly destroyed 
by this projectile mass, and the rest are afl 
more or less damaged. Twenty-six persens, 
suffocated to death, have been dug oat of 
the snow ; and seventeen persons, after re- 
maining 24 hours under the snow, have been 
recovered: chiefly owing to the exertions 
of a worthy ecclesiastic, named Viller. 


*,* Theseaccounts are drawn from the 
best authorities: and for the most part, 
from official documents of the different states 
and governments, to which they refer. Ma- 
ny more might be added. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

North American Colonies, commercial State 
of.—A gentleman in America writes, to a 
merchant in Liverpool, the following official 
list of exports shipped from Quehec, between 
Jan. 1, (more correctly May 1), and Nov. 12, 
1808._ A considerable quantity of produce 


was shipped afterwards. 186,708 bushels 


‘wheat; 12,462 barrels flour; 31,587 qnin- 


tals biscuits; 52,934 bushels pease ; 13,830 
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ditto flax seed ; 179 tierces pork ; 1,732 bar- 
rels ditto ; 2,949 quintals cod fish ; 6,485 
ox horns ; 30,838 casks pot and pearl ashes ; 
12,372 pieces of oak timber ; 14,510 ditto 
pine ditto; 1,821,851 staves and heading ; 
62,453 stave ends; 191,177 pine board and 
planks; 209 pieces oak plank ; 4,114 hand- 
spikes ; 6,723 oars; 3,994 masts ; 373 bow- 
sprits; 1,612 pine spars ; 215,500 hoops 12 
feet long ; 60,500 shingles ; 130,915 pieces 
lathwood ; 21,126 pieces scantling. In the 
course of this period (less than eleven months) 
there were cleared out from Quebec 334 ves- 
sels, measuring 70,275 tons, and employing 
3,330 men. The new shipping employed 
during this period is calculated at 3,902 tons. 


FRANCE. 


Republican Humanity.—General Laval. 
This general is nominated, by the Duke of 
Montebello, Governor of Saragossa. In 
1794, this amiable officer addressed a letter to 
the Commune of Paris, containing the fol- 
lowing striking passage, which we give as we 
find it, that its force and ferocity may not 
suffer by a translation into our language, 
which, to the honour of the country, does 
not, we venture to affirm, record parallel 
passages.—‘* Je commande devant Manheim. 
«* Nous continuons 4 ravager le riche pays de 
** nos ennemis. Nous ne laissons que les 
“© yeux a pleurer. Vive la République! Nous 
“* sommes tous généreux Sans-Culottes, de 
*© nom et d’effet. Nous t’adorons, 6 Sainte- 
Guillotine! Que tu as fait des miracles : 
“* tu vaux mieux que cent mille hommes : 
ga va, caira! Vive la montagne!” - 


Execution of Gen. Dupont.—The unfor- 
tunate General Dupont, who, with his army, 
surrendered prisoners of war in Andalusia, 
last summer, has fallen a victim to the re- 
sentment of Buonaparte. He was tried by a 
‘court martial, and, asa matter of course, he 
was condemned to death. ‘This sentence was 
immediately after put into execution, and he 
was shot by torch-light. This act of severity, 
or rather of cruelty, has, itis stated, excited 
eonsiderable disgust among the French gene- 
gals. The private murder of Villefeuve, and 
the public execution of Dupont, for misfor- 
tunes which ‘they had not the power to avoid, 
afford most striking proofs to Buonaparte’s of- 
ficers, of the very precarious tenure by which 
they hold their lives. 


Pretended Spies.—Paris, March, 
The Military Committe appointed to inquire 
into the affair of Chateaubnand, closed this 
day their débatés, and condemited M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, de Gouyon, Quintal, and Boizo, 
(Luvyas’s son), as convicted agents and: spies 
‘of England, to’suffer death, having received 
money and instructions for that purpose. 
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Documents were found about him which 
clearly proved his guilt, as well as that of his 
accomplices. 
Some have supposed that this is the cele- 
brated M. de Chateaubriand, our friend, 
who hasso often contributed to the amuse- 
ment of our readers. Want of room cbliges 
us to postpone particulars of our enquiriés. 
—At present we know not whether this suf- 
ferer be that eminent writer, or another M. 
de Chateaubriand who was an officer of 
Chouans, and a very active partizane 
GERMANY. 
Newspapers suppressed.—Two German 
newspapers have been suppressed by order of 
the French government, im consequence of 
their having mentioned the fact of extensive 
desertions having taken place among the 
troops of the Rhenish Confederation in Spain. 
Jews promoted.—In the kingdom of 
Westphalia great numbers of Jews have been 
made high officers of state, and received or- 
ders of knighthood, and other marks of 
distinction. 
Prussian Loan,—The King of Prussia has 
opened aloan for one million of rix-dollars, 
which is to be paid off in the year 1814, The 
interest or premiums on the several shares © 
vary, and are to be determined in the manner 
of a lottery. 
Benevolent Contrilulions.—The voluntary 
contributions for the sufferers at Ulm and _ its 
neighbourhood, a the campaign of 1805, 
amounts to 33,788 florins, of whieh sum 
the city of London, to its high honour be, it 
recorded, subscribed nearly one half, namely 
15,346 florins, and North America 3422, 
The damage which Ulm sustained was esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 florins, and the 50 neigh- 
bouring villages 786,229 florins. To the form- 
er has been allotted, of the contribution .in 
question, 17,251; and tothe latter, 16,458 
florins. 


HOLLAND. 

Original typographical Form, or Page.— 
Notice.—To be sold by public auction, on 
the 2Gth of April, by Haak, bookseller, at 
Leyden, acurious and genuine specimen of 
the labours of Laurens Jansa, commonly 
called Laurens Coster; the original inventor 
of the art of printing. Thisyaluable piece of an- 
tiquiny consists of a wooden printing-form, in 
a very excellent state of preservation : it is about 
3 inches long, 2inches broad, and of an inch 
thick, upot: which an entire page ‘of a Latin 
Horgrium, has beén cut in inverted charac- 
ters, and of which two impressions have been 
added asa specimen. Also a genealogical table 
written upon very old parchment, but per- 
fectly legible, of the progeny of Lautens, ‘by 
whom it seéms, this document has been pre- 
served since the [5th century, aud handed 


Chateaubriand was apprehended -the very mo- 
ment he was going to embark for England. 


-down to each succeeding generation*This 
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enealogy commences with the daughter of 
) peer Coster, who published the first 
printed impression in the year 1441, and 
‘- closes with her descendants, about the year 
1585. 
INDIES, WEST. 
Island Productions : Staves.—White oak 
. Staves, in consequence of the American em- 
bargo, have been sold in the West Indies at 
£80 per 1000. Large supplies, however, 
were expected to arrive in the spring from the 
British colonies in America. In the mean- 
while, to secure the rum crop, several planters 
at Falmouth in Jamaica, had been induced 
to make trial of two different kinds of wood, 
the growth of that island, for rum puncheons ; 
the first—the Maho—it was found would 
split and work easy, make a neat puncheon, 
but it gave the liquor an unpleasant taste : the 
second—the Santa Maria—answered every 
urpose, and would not only preserve the rum 
In its pure state, to any part of the world, but 
was found less subject to leakage than even 
the American white oak puncheon.— 
There is great abundance of Santa Maria trees 
on the island, which, when split into staves, 
will not cost the planter more than £15 
per thousand ; and thus probably will super- 
’ sede the use of the American wood altogether. 
Negro Magic.—Two negroes, of advanced 
age, were lately convicted at Jamaica, of 
es the Oleuh, and sentenced to death. 
ey had, by the performances of these ma- 
gical rites, it appeared, acquired prodigious 
influence over the slaves belonging to the 
estates in their vicinity, many of whom were 
- ready to devote themselves to ruin in blind 
Obedience to their commands. On several 
occasions, however, their power had been 
subservient to the ends of justice, particularly 
in causing the restitution of stolen property, 
and in deterring their brethren from desert- 
» ing. On this account an inclination was 
manifested to save them, and they were re- 
senty for a short time; but the dread and 
azard of suffering this practice to pass with 
‘a lenient punishment, so alarmed some of 
‘the planters, that a remonstrance was pre- 
sented, and they were executed according to 
their sentence. 
ITALY. 
_ Discoveries of Antiguities—At the villa 
. of Count Moroni, near Rome, were lately 
_ discovered the tombs of the ancient Roman 
family of Manlia. They were found to 
. Contain 2 statues, 5 busts, and an urn; 
all of them in a tolerably good state of pre- 
_ servation ; and distinguished with the name 
_ Of Manlius. ‘Two skeletons, which have 
been dug up at the feet of the above mention- 
_ ed statues, had still rings on their fingers. 
Nextto the skeleton of a woman, named 


Agathonia, was found the shell‘ of an egg, 


an oil bottle, a broken mirror, and a lamp 
Upon this lamp was represented Tarquinius, 
son of the seventh and last King of Rome, 
carrying a dagger in his hand, at the moment 
that he was going to violate Lucretia.” Baron 
de Hasselin, minister from H. M. the King of 
Bavaria to the Holy See, has purchased those 
valuable antiquities, which are at least 2000 
years old. 


RUSSIA, 
Statistical Account of, Anno 1807. 


Marriages (inembers of 
the Greek church)...... 288,788 


Births (males) ......... «+. 703,632 

Do. (females) . 630,970 
1,334,602 
Deaths (males) 
Do. (females) 
866,084 


Births Increase 468,518 


Ages. 


Between 105 and 110 years 86 persons 
115 36 
120 24 
125 4 
130 6 


Most recent Statement of Russian Com- 
merce.—From avery interesting work, writ- 
ten by Count Romanzow, entitled ‘* State 
of the Commerce of the Russian Empire from 
1802 to 1808,” we learn that, in the year 
1803, the value of foreign commadities im- 
ported into Russia, amounted to 55 millions 
of roubles ; and the export to 67 millions of 
roubles ; the duties amounted to 111,000 
roubles, more than in the preceding year. In 
1804, owing to the difficulties of commer- 
cial speculations, the imports were minus 6 
millions of roubles, and the exports 3 milli- 
ons of roubles; although, even then, the ba- 
lance in favour of Russia amounted to 
9,517,440 roubles ; but in 1803 it amounted 
to 21,590,968 roubles. Jn 1805, notwith- 
standing the almost total stagnation of trade, 
the imports amounted to 6 millions of rou- 
bles, and the exports to 133 millions of rou- 
bles, more than ‘in 1804. The balance in 
favour of Russia, was 25% millions of roubles. 
The exports of corn amounted to more than 
20 millions of roubles, exceeded those of the 

receeding year by 12 millions of roubles. 
he es. of ships arrived, at and departed 
from Russian ports stood as follows : 
Arrived. Sailed. 
3,622 
4,157 
3,471 
1805. 5,085 
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In 1808, the number of ships trading to the 

rts of Russia was— . 

Arrived 996. Sailed 926. 

The exchange on Hamburgh, which 
in 1802 and 1805, had sustained itself from 
from 23 to 27% and 29, fell in 1808 to 15 
and 16. 

*,° We need make no remark on this 
statement: the difference between more than 
Jive thousand vessels, and less than one thou- 
sand speaks for itself. 

Rich Russian Subject.—Count Schreme- 
tiew, the richest subject in Russia, died at 
Petersburgh of a rheumatic fever in the 59th 
year of his age, leaving behind him property 
to the value of nearly two millions sterling. 
His annual revenue was about £200,000. 
His only son is an infirm boy, of six years 
of age. 

SPAIN. 

Prociamation to Deserters from the French 
Army.—On the i0th of Februgry, a procla- 
mation was published by the Junta at Seville, 
of which the following is a copy :—‘* Ger- 
mans, Poles, Swiss, Dutchmen, and Italians, 
in the French armies.—Austria and ‘Turkey 
have declared against France. The fall of 
the infamous Napoleon is at hand. You 
have no other prospect than to die in Spain 
orin the north ; ‘if you wish to avoid that 
fate, Spain offers you employment itr her ar- 
inies, and will give to every man that shall join 
her 10 hard dollars ; if he brings his musket 


15, and if he isa horseman, and brings his | 


horse, the price of the latter over and above 
the reward. Such individuals as shall not be 
inclined to enlist in our army, shall be sent 
by sea, either to their own country, or to 
that where they may choose to fix their re- 
sidence.” 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorama Office, April 26, 1809. 

The ancient Angurs were accustomed to 
derive their predictions from the flight of birds, 
and generally from birds of prey. What there 
was in their actions which could by any pre- 
sumption be referred or assimilated to the ac- 
tions of men exceeds our comprehension. 
But modern Augurs, in deriving prog- 
nostics from the flights of the potentates 
of theearth, seem to depend, so far as depen- 
dence may be affirmed of them, on a _princi- 
ple somewhat more analagous to the subject 
of speculation to which it is applied. When 
sovereigns in our part of the globe, meet by 
appointment, suspicion immediately infers, 
that they have business to settle of a nature 
which could not so well be entrusted to de- 
puties. The crafty statesman sometimes makes 


world, subservient to his political purposes : 
sometimes he visits places which are supposed 
to be the principal objects of his excursion, 
when, in fact, others not so evident, were his. 
primary but latent motives. Benevolence or 
amusement has rarely been the sole cause of 
a sovereign’s leaving his country: and a mili- 
tary sovereign least of all. When Buona- 
parte quitted France for Italy, it was not with 
intention to benefit either France or Italy, 
but to further his projects on Spain : when 
he quitted France for Spain, it was not to 
ameliorate the condition of that country, but ° 
to wreak his vengeance on a nation which he 
stigmatised as rebellious! He destroyed inha- 
bitants not a few : he mowed down with the 
scythe of death thousands of unoffending 
natives ; but, he suddenly left his work un- 
finished, and the tenure by which his deputy 
holds his throne is precarious in no common 
degree. The public awaits his next flight, as 
another signal fur destruction and carnage. 
No one expects from it the smallest relief of 
human woe, the lightest diminution of that 
weight under which the oppressed labourer 
sinks, the smallest abatement of those in- 
conveniences of which the industrious artizan 
complains, or of those burdens to which the 
merchant is subjected. Nothing by which 
man may be benefitted, is augured from his 
motions: he is the raven not the dove, the 
vulture intent on carrion, not the sprightly, 
generous, and gallant cock. 
When Satan, 
on the tree of life 
Sat like a Cormorant, 
he felt some compunction : he could ¢ melt 
at harmless innocence :’ he could excuse his 
devilish deeds,’ by pleading dire * necessity;’ 
Public reason just, 
Honour, and empire, with revenge enlarg’d, 
compels me now ‘ 
To do, what eise (though dama’d) I should abhor: 
but Satan was ‘no less than th’ Arch-angel 
fallen”: not so Buonaparte; he is Emperor 
and King ,—none believes that * compunctious 
visitings of nature’ penetrate the bosom of the 
iron-crowned Sovereign ; or that his heart 
startles at the ‘ long woes’ which he medi- 
tates to inflict far as his sight or thought ex- 
tends. And this is the man whom his shame- 
less parasites afivct to call Great! The Great 
—who to prevent trath from irradiating man- 
kind, appoints, by armed force, despots over 
the press ; who suppresses the (dead) Inquisi- 
tion in Spain, but revives it with tenfold vi- - 
gour in Germany ; who in opposition to the 
honest intercourse between man and man, 
affects to bind even the ocean in shackles ; 
less rational than Xerxes who forged chains 
for the Hellespont, and directed it to submit to 
castigation, because it had disobeyed his 
orders.—What proofs are these of greatness 


a journey of pleasure, as is thought by the 
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The term is disgraced by such misapplication ; 
almost as much as the wretch himself dis- 
graces humanity by his pestiferous and over- 
whelming misanthropy. Weenvy him not 
the polluted enjoyments of Paris: let him 
wallow in them, would he but leave other 
parts of the earth unmolested; let him there 
meditate on the blood shed by his hands, to 
which that city bears witness, and there 
let him expiate, if it can be expiated, that 
guilt to elude the remembrance of which he 
may run over country after country ; but of 
which the sting like the barbed arrow is deep- 
ly fixed in his very vitals. 

The expected war between Austria and 
France has not, as yet, actually commenced, 
that we know of ; there is every symptom of 
its approach ; and a Proclamation from the 
Arch-Duke Charles has reached us, in which 
he announces his determination to lead the 
defenders.of their country to glory. The un- 
achieved conquest of Spain, acts as a motive for 
delay on the part of the Corsican, and should he 
be ciizeony defeated in that country, the 

isgrace of his arms there will tend to pro- 
mote their further disgrace. The spirit of 
the Spaniards is not, it appears, evaporated ; 
they may experience further favours from for- 
tune ; and should they happily surmount 
their prejudices and their languor, they may 
do much. In fact, much has been done by 
‘them ; or rather by a part. of their nation. 
They want unity, and community: the defect 
is that of their old constitution ; encreased by 
the disorganizing .measures of their late trai- 
terous government; it results in some degree 
from the different races of men which inha- 
bit the Peninsula. Could this.be rectified, 
all were safe. ‘The French find a: formida- 
ble ne mea they did not expect any : 
they find sufferings too, and in proportion 
as they depopulate these countries, already 
too thinly peopled, their sufferings will in- 
crease, till they become irremediable. 

The same observations .may be applied to 
‘Portugal, asto Spain. ‘The people may have 
cause to complain of their rulers; but they 


de not appear to possess the firmness and vigour, 


and consentaneous feelings ‘necessary to rule 
themselves to superior advantage. 

If, undismayed by-these uncertainties, Aus- 
tria should take a determined 3; if some 
other powers should step forward to support 
her in the day of wane, there is no foretell- 
ing the issue. Italy has certainly complained 
bitterly against ‘the horrible conscription to 
which she has been subjected ; but Italy has 
lost her virtue: she must therefore endure : 
she mav complain, she may struggle, she may 
-scream ; but the tone of her mind.-is neither 
‘manly nor affecting: she isan awful lesson ! 
teaching what must be avoided 
and dreaded. We scarcely know, whether 
she is capable of producing one eminent and 


leading mind, who may sway the opinion of 
his countrymen ; and whether if such an 
one should arise, his countrymen have heads, 
hearts, and souls to follow where he leads, 
or understanding sufficient to suffer themselves 
to be led by his superior intelligence. In this 
Italy is, in our apprehension, below Turkey : 
should some truly great man arise among the 
Ottomans, that empire will defy the Corsican 
with all his adherents. France may assault, 
the assault will be bloody ; destructive, but 
abortive ; Russia may assist;.but the assis- 
tance will cost Russia dear: it will be disho- 
nourable: it may also be ruinous. We are 
not partial to the Turks, asa government, un- 
couth, fanatic, arbitrary, vexatious, intole- 
rant and ignorant: that it has stood so long 
isthe ae, but this induces us to admit the 


supposition that it may be the will of Provi- 

dence to suffer it to stand a little longer—A 

reprieve may be ordained : more cannot be ex- 
c 


In another part of this number the reader 
has seen the history of the most formidable 
enemy to the Turks, because, internal prin- 
ciples are always dangerous ; but especially to 
a government founded on religious prejudices. 
Whether the principles intended to be substi- 
tuted are better than those they — is 
not the question: the fact, it is likely, will 
prove, that what undermines the religion of 
the state, involves the government also in the 
general ruin. 

Does Russia stand an unaffected spectator 
of these proceedings ? We presume she does 
not. When the character ofa Prince is gone, 
by reason of the bad company he has kept, 
no rational mind will venture to pronounce 
any atrocity too bad for,his adoption. State 
policy may blind the eyes of those who obey 
its illusions, to the evil natural, moral, and 
political of their conduct—but awake thev 
most, though it may be too late. 

The revolutionists in Sweden, by whom the 
king is dethroned, and under whom he is 
imprisoned, will attempt to restore peace to 
that kingdom: we have repeatedly given it as 
our opinion, that war was not the true interest 
of Sweden, yet we doubt much ‘whether in 
the present instance that couutry has not 
struck upon Scylla while endeavouring to 
asoid Charybdis. 

Denmark has long since found that the 
name of liberty and independence asa state, 
differs essentially from the thing itself. Den- 
mark is as free to follow her own motions as 
the Satellites of Jupiter are to quit their 

janet ; or the stone thrown upward to pursue 
its course without descending to the earth. 

The only trueindependynt nationis Holland : 
and she must be independent, because America 
has declared that she is so:—to which 
sve may add, because she, having heretofore 
prided herself on being a republic, ‘is now a 
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The United Kingdom may be considered 
as holding at this moment the balance of ef: 
ficient consideration, In this. kingdom, on- 
ly, can a large sum of money, equal to the 
sudden demands of a campaign, be raised in 
a few hours: or stores and ammunition of 
war be spared from the national magazines, 
in quantities sufficient to supply armies, with- 
out diminishing the defence of the realm: or 
clothing, accoutrements fur man and horse, 
medicines, and other necessaries be exported 
by thousands, and tens of thousands, with- 
out any scarcity being felt in the market. 
Britain has no silver mines, yet can furnish 
silver to those who have: Britain has neither 
saltpetre works nor volcanoes, yet her gun- 
powder is the best in use, and she sends out 
barrels of it by thousands. In short, the stores 
of Britain are very great: and her power of 
supply must, and does, strike foreign nations 
with wonder. 

It is eveyy way probable, that the power of 
Britain will be farther exemplified. —Austria 
has crossed the boundarics assigned her by 
Buonaparte : this is war; but it may be con- 
sidered as certain, that Austria would not 
have taken this step without an understanding 
with Britaih, and an expectation of assistance 
(pecuniary, no doubt) with which she can- 
not suddenly supply herself. This die ap- 
pears to be cast; and thus, by the false step 
of engaging a great proportion of his troops 
in Spain, the despot of the continent is re- 
duced to the impossibility of attending to 
concerns so distant with equal vigour. Where- 
as, both may look to Britain for as much co- 
operation as before ; she can furnish mone 
to one, and stores to the other, with undimi- 
nished vigour. 

The naval superiority of Britain is still 
maintained, under the favour of Providence, 
by her squadrons and vessels. France has 
lately feli it, in the capture of single, but 
valuable ships, to a remarkable degree. Not 
less than six or seven of the finest frigates in 
the Gallic navy have, within a short time, 
been lost to her service: and this by British 
opponents of inferior numerical force. She 
has also lost four men of war of the line of 
battle, by an exploit of the most gallant de- 
scription, well planned and well executed, 
against the only fleet that she has ventured 
out to sea, with a chance of meeting her 
enemy, during more than a twelvemonth. 
‘This fleet, which sailed from Brest with in- 
tent ¢o cafch an English squadron, is itself 
caught: and probably, of about twelve men 
ef war, and about eight frigates, which quit- 
ted that port together, not more than two or 
three will return to it in safety. 

The loss of the French settlement at 
Cayenne is not of serious detriment to 
France ; and as to a place of transport for 
offenders against the crown and dignity of the 
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enough in the numerous JZaisons de Force 
which, throughout France, have succeeded 
the Bastile at Paris. The loss of the island 
of Martinique will be more sensibly felt; it 
is injurious to the connections, the commerce, 
the glory of France ; but more especially ‘to 
the marine of that kingdom. Supposing Gua 
daloupe to follow it, France will have no set- 
tlement to which to send a ship but the Mau- 
ritius; aud that, certainly, will be in danger. 
So much for the success atte ‘ding the con-. 
queror at Ulm, in his endeavours to obtain 
‘* Ships, Colonies, and Commerce !” 
Britain is benefited by these events, not so 
much as they are a gain to her, as by their 
heing a loss to her enemy. But they will 
probably prove a great advautage to Britain in 
her relations wiih America. ‘That country 
has no further inducement to take part 
with France. The influence of France will 
gradually decline. No art can re-establish 
it, afler mercantile connections are extinct. 
And, perhaps, we are not extremely wide of 
the mark, when we say that the sale of Loui- 
siana to America, by Buonaparte, was a 
short-sighted measure. He had the cash— 
that is spent: he has neither the interest nar 
the commerce to which that possession 
might have given stability. 
he sentiments of America. towards Bri- 
tain, at present, stand ata kind of bay. She 
is desirous of preserving what she affects to 
think, or really may think, her dignity ; yet 
of reconciling this with the prosperity’ of 
her commerce. Mr. Jefferson's president- 
ship has expired: Mr. Madison, who suc- 
ceeds him, has commenced his official career 
with an eulogium on his predecessor. This 
may be nothing move than the regular court 
compliments imposed by etiquette, the bow 
of the party taking the chair to the party who 
quits it. But, if we may rely on the mea- 
sures adopted in America, as speaking the 
sentiments of the ensuing presidentship, they 
augur more subterfuge than age more 
shifting than skill. America has aftecied’ to. 
consider only the powers of Great Britain and 
France as principals—in fact, ‘as belligerents 
in the war now raging ; and other. European 
states, acting under the influence of these lead- 
ers, as neutrals. Holland, for instance, is 
a neutral ; yet Holland issued a declaration of 
war against Britain: Spain is a neutral; yet 
so much of Spain as obeys the General Junta 
acts undera declaration of war against France, 
and so much of it as is subjugated by the 
French armies, acts under a declaration of 
war against Britain. Spain may be divided ; 
neutral it cannot be. Portugal, Italy, Den- 
mark, &c. are subject to the same remarks 5 
and the change of relative circumstances is so 
rapid in Europe, that what is reported neu- 
tral in America to dav, may be reported hos-: 
O 
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tile next month. ‘This distinction of words 
implies no great wisdom in the councils of the 
new world: whether it may be able to ef- 
fect any distinctions in éhings time will shew. 
_As to the internal situation of Britain, it 
is, as to the principles of real strength, flou- 
rishing : as to the administration of those 
principles, it is at this moment somewhat 
qualmish. The mistakes of the ministry in 
the Duke of York's business were gross ; but 
these, their friends say, were not justly im- 
putable to them : they were misled by THE 
MAN who ought to have known better. Their 
enemies are making the most of the advanta- 
ges gained, and all parts of the kingdom re- 
echo reproaches of — ‘ infamy attaching 
somewhere,” of corruption, profligac » de- 
bauch, &c. &e. in high stations. We are 
not liable to the suspicion of covering vice by 
connivance ; and therefore may say explicit- 
ly, that the language in which some of these 
oings are couched, is very reprehensible ; it is 
neither grammar nor sense ; neither just nor 
decorous. If the thanks of such wiseacres as 
the authors of it were desirable, we might 
advise them to thank the lawyers, whose 
hardened cross-examinations roused the oppo- 
site passion (we do not say, virtue) of consi- 
deration ; and the ministry, without whose 
persevering voyages of discovery, the original 
accusations would have wanted their main 
support. These clamours, however, will 
die away. As popular effervescence, we 
Bive them leave ; but those will be wise mi- 
nisters, and deserving of everlasting renown 
on the part of their country,-who take effec- 
tual measures to supersede the causes of them 
effectually, and Lond fide, in future. 


sent to Spain and Portugal. 
ial Account of the expence incurred in 
furnishing arms and other ordnance supplies to 
Spaniards and Portuguese, since May 1808, 
prepared pursuant to an Order of the Honourable 
House of Commons, dated March 27, 1809, 
£670,128 17s. 1d. 
Sent since the 1st of May, 1808. 
Piecesef Cannon 98 and 31,600 Rounds of Ammunition. 
Howitzers — 38 — 7,200 do. 
Carronades — 290 — 4,000 do. 
- Cloth — Yards 125,000 
Calico — do. 89,000 
Serge — — Pieces 6,485 
Cloth — — do. 4,015 
Great Coats — — 50,000 
ments, sets $9,000 | Suits Clothing — 92,000 
Ball Cartridges 93,477,955 | Shirts — — — 35,000 
Lead Balls — 6.060,000|}Shoes — — — 98,600 
.| Shoe Soles — 19,000 
Calico — Pieces 29,212 
&ce. &e. &e. 
Canteens. — — 50,000 
Havresacks — — 54,000 
Hatsand Caps — 16,000 
Pouches and belts 240,000 
Linen — Yards 118,000] Piecessheeting — 752 
On their Passage. 
Cloth (pieces) — — 293]Shoes — — — 78,000 
Shirts — — 4,100} Shoe seles — — $5,000 
Pouches — — — 47,000} Boots — — 8,100 
To he shipped as soun as received from Contractors. 
Boots — — — 29,400] Pouches — — 150,000 
Shoes — = 233,400] Cloth (yards) 125,000 
— — — 100) 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Midland District. 

The wheat crops of both the late and early 
sowings have come on well since our last; and 
at present, in many places, quite cover over the 
surface of the ground. They, a never 
looked more favourably, in general, at this 
period of the year. The winter barleys and 
tyes are also pretty much in the same situa- 
tion. The winter tare and rape crops in 
different districts have likewise a very fine ap- 
—— at this time. ‘The late turnip crops 

ave also afforded a large supply of both green 
and other food for the support of sheep and 
cattle stock, during the latter part of the pre- 
sentmosth, and have been particularly favour- 
able for the lambing ewes in many situations.. 
The unusual fineness of theseasen, through 
the whole of last month, has afforded a fine 
opportunity of putting in spring crops in com- 
pet of ground 
ave been already sown with oats, spring 
wheats, and other spring crops, in the best 
sible state of preservation. Notwithstand- 
ing the frosts and snows which we have had, 
a succession of fine weather next month will 
restore every thing exeept the wall fruit. 

Hemp has been sown to a large extent in 
the fen counties, and the expected bounty 
of 5s. per bushel on flax seed has already 
brought in sufficient quantities of it to reduce 
the price of that article from 25 to 6 guineas 
per hogshead, and to insure a sufficiency for 
the demand of Ireland. The hop planta- 
tions, under careful cultivation, push their 
bine strongly to the pole. Young ray grasses, 
and clovers, promise an early and plentiful 
succession of spring seed. The meadows, and 
lay-pastares are likewise forward enough in 
many inclosed countries, to receive fattening 
stock already. Wool markets are lower owing to 
large importations of Merino wool from Spain. 
. County of Essex. 

Tt may be remarked for the last month past 
that never did either the wheats or the spring 
crops make less progress at this time’ of the 

year. ‘The weather being so cold, and for the 

st fortnight so wet, many pieces of oats and 
barley cannot vegetate, although sowing is 
pretty near finished. Neither do the clovers, 
the rye grass, orany other seed, appear to ad- 
vantage. The plants of beans and peas take 
very well at present; the farmers report that 
they have plenty of wheats in hand. Oats 
are rather scarce, there has lately been some 
decay among the sheep. Potatoes are nruch 
advanced in price. : 

County of Suffolk. 

The season is cold to get in spring corn, but 
we have nearly finished sowing, in hopes of 
Warm weather which is particularly wanted. 
The whéats at present have taken no harm ; 
but some on cold lands look yellow; in ge- 
neral they look well ; the grass and clover layers 
will make no progress, till warm weather. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 


FROM THE 20TH OF MARCH, TO THE 20TH OF 
APRIL, 1809. 
BIRTHS. 
Of Sons. 

At Hamilton Place, the Countess of Cork. 

At Edlington Grove, Lincolnshire, the lady of R. 
S. Short, Esq. 

At Hooton, Cheshire, the lady of Sir S. T. M. 
Stanley, Bart. 

The lady of J. Burdon, Esq. of the Lawn, South 
Lambeth (two sons). 

The lady of Caleb Whiteford, Esq. 

In Finsbury-square, the lady of M. Gilinne, Esq. 

At Southgate, at her father’s house Sir William 
Curtis, Bart. the lady of H.C. Adams, of Ansty 

_ Hall, Warwickshire, Esq. 

Of Daughters. 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, the lady of J. 
Morris, Esq. 

The lady of R. Fuller, Esq. of the Rookery, Dork- 
ing, Surrey. 

The lady of Capt. D. Dundas, R. N. 

Lady Waterpark. 

At Hanrood House, the lady of the Hon. H. 
Lascelles, 

In York street, the lady of the Hon.J. E Turnour. 

In Portman-square, the lady of Sir J. Johnstone. 

At Darley Dale, the lady of R. Hart, Esq. 

At Brighton, the lady of Cap*. Kennedy. 

The lady of Wm. Cavendish, Esq. M. P. 

At Deptford, the lady of T. Grenvil'e, Esq. 

The lady of T. Lethbridge, Esq. M. P. 

The lady of P. Francis, Esq. 

In Charlotte-street, Bedfard-square, the lady of 
George Courthope, Esq. 

MARRIAGES. 

G. H. Parker, Esq. of Chelsea, to Miss Mercer, of 
Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 

Capt. H. Bellingham, of the Bengal army, to Miss 
H. E. Cruden. 

G. Reade, Esq. of Alderholt Park, to Miss F. 
Oake, of Ringwood. 


Capt. G. Heathcote, son of Sir W. Heathcote, Bart. 


to Miss Lyell, of Southampton. 

E. B, Symes, Eso. to the daughter of W. Jammett, 
Esq. of Milton-house, Oxfordshire. 

S. P. Parson, LL.D. of Doctors’ Commons, to 
Miss Ward, daughter of the. late Col. Ward, of 
Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire. 

At Mortlake, Surrey, the Rev. S. Porten, to Miss 

Willett, daughter of the late A. S, Willett, 
Esq. of Port-hill, Devonshire. 

At Knutsford, in Cheshire, the Rev. L. Dixon, 

. chaplain to Sir H. M. Mainwaring, Bart. to 
Miss Drake, daughter of the late T. Drake, Esq. 

of Knutsford, 

Capt. Harvey, of the 18th dragoons, to the widow 

_ of Capt. Woodgate, eldest daughter of the Earl 
of Cavan. 

T H. Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, to the eldest 
daughter of Col. Ram, M. P. for Wexford. 

Capt. T. F. Baugh, R. N. to the daughter of the 

‘laze Scott, Esq. 


J. Hodgson, Esq. of Burgh, near Carlisle, to Miss 

Barker, of Tavistock-street, Bedford-square. 

Wm. Berkeley, Esq, of Billiter-square, to Lucy 
Frederica, youngest, daughter and co-heiress of 
J.&%. Comyns, Esq. late of Hylands, in the 
county of Essex. 

E. J. Esdaile, Esq. son of W. Esdaile, Esq. of 
Claplam Common, to Miss E. Drake, of 
Taunton, 

At Whitehall, the Right Hon. Lord Gardner, Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, to the Hon, C. Smith, 
daughter of Lord Carrington. 

The Rev. R. Crosby, M.A. to Miss Middleton, of 
Ripley, Surrey. 

Capt. L. G. Jones, of the Ist foot guards, to Miss 
Miller, youngest daughter of P. Miller, Esq. of 
Dalswinton. 

S. Farrer, Esq. of Cole Brayfield, Bucks, to Mrs. 
Mitford, relict of Capt. H. Mitford, R. N. 

H. Harmoore, Esq. of New Norfolk-street, to 
Isabelia, daughter of the late Adm. Cumming. 

DEATHS. 

At Clapham Rise, at Mr. Sketchley’s, after a lingere 
ing illness, Mrs. Barnett, aged 71, relict of the 
late Caleb Barnett, Esq. of Warwick. 

At Clapbam Common, John Bradney, Esq. 78. 

At Writtle, in Essex, the Right Hon. Lord Petre. 

T. Wood, Esq. of Hanger-bill, in the Commission 
of the Peace for the county of Middlesex, 74. 

At Hackney, J. F. Blanke, Esq. aged 77. 

The Duchess of Bolton. 

At Plymouth, N. Vincent, Esq. sen. Adm. of ‘the 
Red. 

At Litchfield, the celebrated Miss Anna Seward. 

Rev. T. Burgess, Rectorof Reedwith, Barking 

At Delaval Park, the lady of Maj. Gen. Ferriar: 

At Vienna, the well-known Minister of State, 
Count Cobentzel. 

Mrs. Erskine, wife of A. Erskine, Esq. of Bathall, 
North Britain. 

Capt. J. Henyman, of the Marines. 

T. Wood, Esq. of Hanger-hill, Middlesex. 

T. Smith, Esq. of Tachbrook, Warwickshire, in 
his Iolst year. 

At Ballevill, Rosshire, the Dowager Mrs. Chi- 
sholm. 

At Banksfee House, Gloucestershire, Mrs. D. R. 
Barker. 

At Durham, Mrs. J. Sharp, sister of the late Rev. 
Dr. Sharp, Prebendary of Durham, and Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland. 

In Bedford-row, in the 74th year of her age, Mrs. 
Blake, wife of W. Blake, Esq. banker. : 

The lady of R. Sparrow, Esq. of Worlingham-Hall, 
Suffolk. 

At Charlton-house, near Sunbury, Miss E. C. 
Smyth, youngest daughter cf Dr. C, Smyth. 

At Battersea, A. Champion, Esq. 

In Upper Harley-street, S. Ress, wife of Alex. 
‘Ross, Esq. 

B. Heath, ksq. of Stanstead-ha!l, Essex. 

At Dublin, aged 84, the Rt. Hen. J. M. Mason. 

At Dover, aged 69, Admiral Bazeley. ° ; 

At Dublin, Major D. Gahan. 

At Winstanley-hall, Lancashire, the lady of M. 
Banks, Esq. 

At Edmonton, aged 76, Mrs, Taylor, relict of Mr, 
Isaac Taylor, engraver ; memeirs of whom cw 
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At Burton, Northamptonshire, the Rev.S. Barwick. 

The only,daughter of F. D. Harris, Esq. of Hayne, 
Devonshire. 

At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Christina Eliza- 
beth, Dowager Countess of Kincore, 

At Brynbela, Denbighshire, G. Piozzi, Esq. hus- 
band of the once celebrated Mrs. Thrale. 

At Walworth, H.. North, Esq. 

G. H. Towny, Esq. one of the Commissioners of 
the Transport Board. 

G. Parker, Esa. First Commissioner for the Six- 
penny Duties payable to Greenwich Hospital. 
At Bristol, F. Taniere, Esq. son of J. ‘laniere, 

Esq. of Pinner, Middlesex. _ 
J. Atkinson, Esq. of Bedford-row. 
At Southampton, on her birth-day, Mrs. M. Nick- 
_ lin, aged 92. 

In Upper Hasley-sfreet, the lady of Sir T. J. Sib- 
bald, Bart. 

T. Boone, Esq. of Sunbury. 

On the 29th March, after an illness of a few days 
only, of the scarlet fever, Frances Louisa ; on 
the 3d of April, Laura Charlotte; and on the 
6th of April, Emma; daughters of John Gran- 
vellc, of Stafford-row, Pimlico, Esq. 

In Craig's-court, Charing-cross, Dr. Pitcairn. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


STAFF, &c. 1n 1809. 

Aprit 4.—81h Reg of Fuot—Capt. Edw. Cotton, 
major. 

92d Ditto—Brevet Lieut.-col. J. Lamont, lieut.- 
col.; Capt. J. Mitchell, major. 

Ath West India Reg.—Maj. J. Buchan, from 2d 
Ceylon reg. lieut.-col. 

2d Ceylon Reg.—Capt. J. Armstrong, major. 

Hospital Staffi—G. J. Ogilby, M. D. physician to 
the forces. 

—— 8.—Brevet—Lieut.-col. L. Macquarrie, of 
the 73d foot, to have the rank of col. in the 
colony of New South Wales. 

Staff.—Maj. H. Loftus, from 17th light dragoons, 
an inspecting field officer of the militia in 
Nova Scotia (with the rank of lieut.-col. in the 
army), vice King, appointed to the 5th foot. 

—— 15. Brevet—Major-gen. J. C. Snerbdroke, 
W. Payne, and the Hon. W. Pagett, lieut.-ge- 
nerals in Portugal during the continuance of 
their service in that country. 

18.—Brevet-—The undermentioned officers 
te have a permanent step of promotion in the 
army, upon being appointed to serve in Portugal 
under the command of Lieut.-gen. Beresford. 

To be majors—-Capt. R. Arbuthnot, from Chas- 
scurs Britanniques ; Capt. W. P. Carroll, from 
88th foot ; Capt. H. Harding, from 57th foot ; 
Capt. H. Le Mesurier, from 2ist foot ; Capt. P. 
K. Roche, from 4th garr. batt.; and Capt. G. 
Elder, from 95th fect. 

The King's German Legion.—1st Light Batt.— 
Capt. F. de Hartwig, from 7th batt. of the line, 
Major, with temporary rank. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 


March 15. The following gentlemen have-been 


; and Rev. WV. Alcock.—Bachelor.in Divinity, 
Rev. M. H. Matthews, M. A.—Masters of Arts, 
Rev. 2. Finch, B.A.; Rev. C. D. Willaume; 
Rev. M. D. Taylor; and Rev. F. Woodcock. 

—— 22. The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to degrees: Masters of Arts, Rev. T.C,. 
Adams, of Merton col.: Rev. B. Cooper, of Wad- 
ham col.; Rev C. Collins, of Worcester col. 

Mr. M. Rollestou was elected fel. of University 
col. on Sir S. Bennet’s foundation. 

April 12. Admitted Masters of Arts, Mr. J. 
Gould, of University col.; Rev. W. White and 
Rev. J. Lightfoot, of Merten col.; Rev. L. Loring, 
of Magdalen col.; Rev. W. Handbury, of Christ 
church ; Rev. C. Chisholm and Rev. ?. Jennings, 
of Worcester col.; Rev. C. F. Parker, of Pembroke 
col.; Mr. .. Stevens and Rev. T. Knox, of 
Brasenose ; and Rev. T, Phelphs, ef Jesus col._— 
Bachelors of Aris, Mr. W. Long, of Oriel col.; 
Mr. J. Villar, of Worcester co'.: Mr. J. Simpson, 
of St. Edmund hall ; Mr. J. T. J C. Le Mesurier 
and Mr. J. B. Bingham, of Brasenose. 

Rev. F. H.Brickenden, M.A. Fel. of Worcester 
col. and Rev. W, Everett, M.A. Fellowot New 
college, admitted Proctors. 

Rev. T. Hayward and dev. W. Williams, M.A, 
Fe]. of Worcester col.; Revi J. E. Rathbone and 
Rev. G. Sherer, M. A. Fellows of New col. Pro- 


Proctors. 
Cambridge. 


Marchi5. Mr. E. H. Alderson aud Mr. J, 
Standly, B.A. of Caius col., are elected Fel. of 
that society. 

—~:-20, Messrs. J. T. Cook, R. B. Arm- 
strong, W. Ainger, and J. Cotterill, B. A. of St. 
John’s col. elected Foundation Fel. of that. so- 
ciety; Mr. J. B. Wilkinson, and Mr. G. W. 
Kelly, B.A. elected Fel. of that society on the 
foundation of Mr. Platt, 

—— 23. W. Heath, Esq. of King’s coll. ad- 
mitted a Fel. of that society. 

The following gentlemen are admitted Masters 
of Arts, Messrs. H Atlay, J. S. Coleman, T. 
Jephson, F. Merewether, T. Tatham, and H. 
Walter, of St. John’s ; W. Bolland, J. Lawton, 
F, H. Maberly, and T.E. Miller, of Trinity col.; 
W. Wilson, and C. Arcedeckne, of Jesus; R. P. 
Buddicom, of Queen’s; C. E. Finch, of Bene’t ; 
J.T. Barrett, of Peterhouse; and Wm. Gee, of 
Sidney col. 

K. F. Eagle, Esq. of Trinity col. is admitted B. 
in Civ. Law; and Mr, J. Tweed, of Caius, B. 
of Arts. 

Aprill2. Rev. J. Geldart of Trinitycol.; Rev. 
C. George, of St. John’s; and Rev. J. Ward, of 
Peterhouse, admitted M. A. 

Mr. T. Carpendale, of St. John’s; Mr. T. Hal- 
ford, of Jesus ; and Mr. M. Holworthy, of Caius 
col. admitted B. A: ; 

—— 19. The prize proposed by the Norrisian 
Professor for the best dissertation’‘on The Christian 
Salbath, is this year adjudged to Wm. Bolland, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity col. 

Mr. W. Leeson, B.A. of ‘Clare hall, has been 
elected Fel. of that society. 


Edinburgh.—At the University there are at thiS 
time two thousand students attending the classes 


admitteds Doctor in Divinity, Rev. F, Mead, B,D. 


from the age of twelve fo sixtcen years. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 

Lloyd's Cuffee House, 20th April, 1809. 

To appease the clamours of all ranks of 
people in the United States, the American 
government has affected to repeal the embar- 
go only as to neutrals, and to continue it 
with respect to belligerents. Admirable 
finesse !—Let us ask the American rulers, 
what powers are neutral ?”-—-Not one 
with which America can carry on a naval 
intercourse —This, our transatlantic politi- 
cians well know ; and have, therefore, had 
recourse to a truly flimsy species of policy. 
For instance, they afiect to consider Holland 
asaneutral, and independent state! Hol- 
land, which is under the government of our 
well beloved brother Louis! Holland, 
which is in effect a subservient province of 
the French empire, and nothing more !— 
Holland, which regards the nod of the Gal- 
lic despot in the light of a law! Holland, is 
a neutral, and independent state !—America, 
however, chooses for her own views to charac 
terise her as independent ; and she chooses to 
expect that her ships shall trade to France and 
England, just as if no embargo and no non- 
intercourse act existed. We are inclined to 
thiak that our government will not be the 
dupe of this miserable artitice: we trust, 
that our Orders in Council wili not experience 
the slightest relaxation, till America comes 
to her right senses, and is taught to respect 
the nation from whose manufactures she im a 
great measure derives a subsistence. Ameri- 
can ships aust submit to the provisions of our 
orders before they can proceed to Holland. 
They mast visit our ports, or submit to our 
search.—T'Le capture of the island of Mar- 
tinique will not benefit the sale of coffee, 
which is at present rather dull. The Mar- 
tinique coffee is by far the best of any grown 
in the West Indies; and it is well known 
that there are nearly three crops of this arti- 
cle, at present, stored in that island. The 
dealers are in expectation of large arrivals of 
these crops ; and there is little probability of 
their being disappointed.—Martinique fur- 
nishes very excellent clayed sugars, which 
will sneet a ready sale in the English market, 
hotwithstanding its being glutted with the 
raw commodity of Jamaica and other islands. 
The sugar bakers will, of course, be the buy- 
ers, from motives of economy, as there is a 
considerable saving in purchasing sugars clay- 
ed in theislands, instead of having the ope- 
ration to perform at home. Martinique, we 
believe, annually clays a larger quantity of 
sugar than any of the English islands; and 
some have gone so far as to say; that in some 
years this island clays even more than all our 
Jest India settlements put together.—Since 
the news of the taking of Oporto has reached 
us, some ofthe wine trade have been ex- 
tremely busy in sounding the alarm, and 
threatening a very sudden and important rise 
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upon Port. This is certainly a false alarm, 
as the cellars of the London Dock company, 
and several of the King’s locks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Custom House, will testify. 
The fact is, that we have a sufficiency of 
Port wine in Lond to supply the demands of 
the consumers for at least two years to come. 
—By the Dutch decree, which is to take: 
place from the Ist instant, the following arti- 
cles are allowed to be exported from the chief 
ports of Holland, in neutral, or Dutch, ships, 
toa neutral port :—viz. earthen-ware, Rus- 
sian and Berlin blue, flower-roots, books, 
beans, butter, brandy, tiles, blue and white 
pease, oats, gauze, thread and thread tape, 
gin, hoops, watch-movements, wooden-ware, 
dried hides, cheese, cambricks, copper-ware, 
leather, linen, white-lead, glue, madder, 
mill stones, oils of seeds, paper, perfumery, 
clocks, pins, young trees, age saccharum 
saturni, ground oaks, bark, playing cards, 


| turb, starch, clinkers, tobacco, ground tar- 


ras, linseed, fruit, wine, clover and garden 
seeds, iron-mongery and silk mercery.—And 
the fullowing articles are allowed to be im- 
ported into Holland, in neutral or Dutch 
ships, from neutral ports : viz. grain, hare- 
skins, hemp and hemp-seed, ship-timber, 
Russian-hides, rape-seed, copper, quicksil- 
ver, linseed, mats, piteh, tar, pot-ashes, 
stock-fish, tobacco, tallow, train-oil, isin- 
glass, wax, barilla, wine, iron, lead, can- 
dies, leather, and hidesin the rough.—The 
South American markets are literally * glutted 
with English goods, especially those of the 
coarser kinds; we understaud, however, 
that articles of the finer sorts sell well.— 
Advices from Madeira, bearing date 23d 
February, convey a very unpleasing account 
relative to the outward-bound Jamaica fleet, 
which sailed from Cork on the 22d of Janua- 
ty, consisting of 123 sail under convoy.. It is 
stated, that, shortly after they sailed from 
Madeira, the fleet was dispetsed in. violent 
gales, and only four ships returned to the 
island. About 45 afterwards put back ; but 


_upwards of 70 remain unaccounted for. 


The cotton market is pretty brisk-; and the 
sales of South American and West Indian 
produce have not been depressed by the late 
intelligence from the United States. 


British. Navy. —At sea, 95 ships of the 
line, 10 from 50 to 44 guns, 135 frigates, 
114 sloops, and 256 brigs. ‘Total 610.—In 
port aud fitting, 24 of the line, 5 from 59 to 
44 guns, 26 frigates, 57 sloops, and 49 brigs. 
Total 161.—Guard ships, hospital ships, &c. 
41 of the line, 7 from 50 to 44 guns, 14 
frigates, 6 sloops, and 2 brigs. Total 70.— 
In ordinary and repairing, 54 of the line, 
13 from 50 to 44 guns, 57 frigates, 40 sloops, 
and 30 brigs. Total 200.—Building, 50 of 


‘the line, 20 frigates, 20 sloops, and i0 brigs. 


Total 100,—Grand total 1141. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, Letween March 
21 and April 8, 1809, with the Attor- 
nies, extracted correctly from the Lon- 
don Gazette, 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDZD. 


Gilbert, W. Portsea, cabinet-maker. 
Longmire, M. Penrith, Cumberland, miller. 
Young, A. Stamford, Lincainshire, common-brewer. 


BANKRUPTS. 


MARCH 18.——Draper, T. City Road, Shoreditch, surgeon. 
Att. Wilson, Devonshire Street, Bishopgate Street. 
Hounsom, J. Fleet Street, linen-draper. As#. Foss, Essex 
Street, Strand. 
be W. Spital Square, silkweaver. tt. Berry, Buck- 


‘ersbury. 
Whitmarsh, D. Brokenhurst, Hants, shopkeeper. Af?, 
Reardon and Co. Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, 
Wild, D. Newtown, Montgomeryshire, flannel manufac- 
turer. Att. Bigg, Hatton Garden. | 
Williams, W. (trading under the firm of Williams and 
Wetterstedt, of Wapping and of Weybridge, soap-boilers) 
Att. Adams, Qld Jewry. 


21.——Blakey, G. sen. Stepney, ship-owner. Att, Lei 

Brothers, J. P. Aldermanbury, jeweller. tt. Frowd and 
Blandford, Temple. 

Forster, P. Great Yarmouth. #. Hanrott and Metcalfe, 
Lincoin’s Inn New Square. 
Holland, H. Dawlish, Devon, brick-maker. Alt. Wil- 

liams, Red Lion Square. 

— Broseley, deaJer. tt. Pritchard, Broseley, 
Topshire. 
Philcox, J. Brighthelmstone, carpenter. Att. Tourleand 

Palmer, Doughty Street. 
W. Ips Victualler. Bromley and Bell, 
olborn Court, Gray’s Inn. 
Rayner, J. N. Ely, linen-draper. A#. Bourdillon and 
itt, Little Priday Street, Cheapside. 


25. ‘on, J. Drury Lane, kinen-draper. Ati. Tagg, 
§ Eagle Court, needle Street. 
T. Bitningham, dealer. Att. Egerton, Gray’s 
nn Square. 
miller. Als, Shelton, Sessions House, 
ailey. 
Munt, T. York, money scrivener. st. Morton, Furnival’s 


D. 

Mason, W. Back Street, Horsleydown, victualler. Att. 
Hodgson, Clement's Inn. 

Norris, $. Sheffield, razor-smith. 4¢t, Sykes and Knowles, 


New Inn. 

Slade, T. M. Old Bond Street, picture-dealer. tt. Walls, 
Fast Street, Red Lion Square. 
Williams, W. Pentonville, factor. 4st. Wilde, Warwick 

Square, Ni te Street. : 
Wrangham, W. Seething Lane, money-scrivener. Aft. 
Parnther and Son, London Street, Fenchurch Street. 


Chester, innkeeper. Ait. Huxley» 
‘emple. 

. I. Henrietta Street, Hackney carpenter. 
Att. Wasborough, Warnford Court, ogmorton 


cet. 
Oates T. Haverford West, mercer. Att, James, Gray’s 
inn Square. 
1, merchant. Att. Windle, John 


Strect, 
Hail, O. Stafford, banker. Aéf. Collis and Kent, Stafford. 
Haynes, M.S. Queenhithe, insurance-broker. Aft. Allan, 
rrederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Maund, J. H. Coventry, grocer. Att, Panton, Hind Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Mead, F, L. and Lewis, EB. Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
milliners. 4st. Mounsey, Charlotte Street, Bedford 


Square. 
Neve, A. Strand, milliner. tt, Wri Dowgate Hill. 
Wood Street, Cheapside, Att. Adams, 
Wry. 
‘Thompson. T. Great Amwell, Herts, jobber. Att. Hard- 
ing, Primrose Street, Bishopsgate Street. 


APRIL 1.——Brown, J. and J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
sadiers. Att. Flexney, Chancery Lane. 

Colton, S, and W. Scawby, Lincolnshire, corn-merchants. 
Att. Leigh and Mason, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Guillod, 1’, Craven Street, Strand, wine-merchant. tt. 

wenn and Crossland, Broad Street. 


Bankrupts. 1396 


white-lead merchant. tf, Pearce and Son, Si. Swithins 


Lane. 

‘Leach, J. Turnham Green, shopkeeper. 

and Judkin, Clifford's Inn. Ree 

Newton, J. J. Gray’s Inn Lane, Holborn, ironmonger, 
Att. Freame, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Norris, T. Gosport, cornemerchant. Att. Bleasdale, 
Alexander, and Holmes, New Inn. 

Patten, T. H. Drury Lane, victualler. Att. Jeyes, Char- 
Jotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Richardson, A. $t. Dunstan’s Hill, Tower Street, victual- 
ler. Att. Rippon, Bermondsey Street, Southwark. 


4.—Cropton, 2. Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, milliner, 
Att. Wharton and Dyke, Lamb's Buildings, Temple. 
Deare, merchant. Windle, John Street, 
ow. 


Feather, L. Nottingham, dealer. 47, Blakelock and 
Makinson, Elm Court, Temple. 

Cheapside, haberdasher. Att, Meddowcroft, 

Tay’s Inn. 

Jenkins, BE. Twickenham, innkeeper, dealer. Att. Grif, 
fith, Temple. 

M'Leod, W. Upper Crown Street, Westminster, army 
agent. fs Toulman, Aldermanbury. 

Sherwood, M. Doncaster, jeweller. dit. Dixon and Al- 
len, Paternoster Row. 

Winnal, E. C. Claines, Worcester, miller, dealer. Att. 
Becke, Wardrobe Place, Doctors’ Commons, 


8.——Bailey, T. Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, victual- 
ler, Att. Constable, Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane. 

Bull, J. Grove Place, Deptford, victualler. tt. Drake, 
Old Fish Street, Doctors’ Commons. 

Burweil, J. Union Street, North Shields, upholsterer. Att. 
Meggison, Hatton Garden. 

Davenport, J. Manchester, baker. At?. Edmund’s, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

Horton, S. Birmingham, draper. Parton, Hare Court, 

Law, D. jun. Manchester, common brewer. Ati. Milne 
and Parry, Temple. 

Orams, T. Stowmarket, Suffolk, ironmonger. Ait. 
Kinderley, Long, and Ince, Gray’s Inn. 

Royle, J. Prestbury, Chester, tanner. 4¢t. Ellis, Cursi- 
tor Street, Chancery Lane. 

Rylance, J. Pilkington, Lancashire, cotton mauufactursr. 
Att. Ellis, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. 

Sunderland, J. Lower Basker, Tormbion, corn dealer. 
Att. Swale and Heelis, Staple Inn, 

Teather, L. Nottingham, dealer, tt. Blakelock and 
Makinsen, Elm Court, Temple. 

Tubb, W. and Scott, J. H. A. King’s Road, Pirlico, nur- 

serymen. st. Jones and Roche, Covent Garden 

Church Yard. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Albaster, J. Stafford, flour dealer. 
Aston, J. Manchester, liquor-merchant. i 
_— W. Sloper, R. jun. and Bissix, C. Bristol, vinegar 
makers. 
Brown, J. Little East Cheap, cheesemonger.} 
Bullen, R. Weymouth, bntcher, 
Buxton, T. and T. B. Leicester, bankers. 
Carter, J. Bishopgate Street, merchant. 
Craven, E. Clayton le Woods, Lancashire, cotton and mus- 
lin manufacturer. 
Crawford, J. Charles Square, Hoxton, money-scrivener. 
Davis, S. Upper St. Martin’s Lane, broker. 
Dean, W. Kenton Street, Russell Square, shopkeeper. 
Dyke, S. Bartholomew Close, tea-dealer. 
Earnsby, £. Atherstone, Warwickshire, linen-draper. 
Fiy, W. and J. Croydon, bricklayers. 
Fraser, T. Wells Street, Mary-le-bone, coach-spring ma- 
nufacturer. 
Glenton, W. Jermyn Street, St. James’s, tailor. 
Goff, E. Wellclose Square, coal merchant. 
Greaves, W. Leeds, Yorkshire, curri¢er. 
Harrison, J. Cumberland, sail-maker. 
Hindle, J. Hindle, W. Kenyon, L, and Stanfields, A. Lan- 
caster, calico-printers. 
dealer. 

ames, J. Bristol, cooper. 
Macauley, J. Whytock, P. and Duncan, J. Liverpool, 
merchants. 
Molley, T. Tokenb Yard, 
Pearson, T. South Shields, shipwright. 
Sellars, G. Sheffield, cabinet maker. 
Shenstone, T. Market Bosworth, Leicester, draper. 
Skyring, Z. Bucklersbury, carpenter. 
Smith, J. and C. Bath, plane manufacturers. 
Thomas, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
Waghorn, T. Rumford, Essex, draper. 
Woolf, J. Liverpoo!, merchant. 


tcheock, J. otherwise James, D. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, 


Wright, T Cowper's Row, Crutched broker, 
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& Butts,50 to 56lb. 234d. | Flat Ordinary — 17 
= Dressing Hides 20 ; Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
< Crop Hides for cut. 22] perdozen — 32 
Ditto, 50to70 39 
Tattow,* London Average per stone of 8lbs. 
Soap, yellow, 107s.; mottled, 114s.; curd, 108. 
_ Candles, per dozen, ‘14s. Od.; moulds, 15s. Od. 
© Mar. 25 4,424 quarters. Average 97s. 44d, 
| = Cloud? 
15 3462— — — — 88 8} 1 35 | 8 | 25 
25 9,702 sacks. Average 84s. 27 Faire 
pre 110,312 — — — 84 3 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern 
Mar. 25 | 4s. 11d. 2s. 54d. 
Apr. 144 2 5% 
814 11 . 
15 14 11 
* The highest price of the market. 


American pot-ash per cwt.£3 18 
Ditto pearl 
Brandy, Coniac .... 
Camphire, refined.... 
Ditto unrefined..cwt. 28 0 
Cochineal, garbled “ace 
Ditto East-India.... 
fine 
Ditto ordinary ...... 
te tton Wool, Ib. 
Ditto Jamaica . 
Ditto Smyrna... 
Ditto East-India 
Currants, Zant.... cwt. 
Elephants’ Teeth . 
14 0 
«> Flax, Riga........ton 130 0 
Ditto Petersburgh 136 0 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt.. 6 17 
x Geneva, Hollands.. gal. 1 1 
Ditto English eeeees 0 13 
$ Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 2 10 © 
= Hemp, Riga 
Q, Ditto Petersburgh ....118 0 
Hops... 5 10 
Indigo, Caracca .... lb. 0 5 
Ditto East- India 
Iron, British, bass, ton 18 0 
Ditto Swedish...... 30 0 
Ditto Norway ..... 24.10 
Lead in 43 0 
Ditto 44 0 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


FLOW 


BREAD. 


Leadwhite ———— 
Logwood chips —— ton 
Madder, Dutch crop—cwt.5 10 
Mahogany: ——ft.0 | 
Oil, Lucca,—-25 gal. jar 30 0 
Ditto spermaceti—ton 0 
Ditto whale ——--——._ none 
Ditto Florence, % chest 4 
Pitch, Stockholm,—cwt. 14 
Raisins, bloom ——cwt. 0 
Rice, Carolina...... 
Rum, Jamaica ——gal. 
Ditto Leeward Islands 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian—\b. 
Silk, raw, Ditto + 
Tatlowr, English ——ewt. 
‘Ditto Russia, white 
Ditto » yellow 
Tar, Stockholm ——bar 
Tin in blocks ——~—cwr. 
Tobacco, Maryl. ——lb. 
Ditto Virginia ——-— 
Wax, Guinea cwt. 10 
Whale-fins ton. 38 
Wine, Red port —pipe 90 
Ditto Lisbon ——— 87 
Ditto Madeira ———_ 80 
Ditto, Vidonia 15 
Ditto Calcavella —— 90 
_ DittoSherry — butt 92 
Ditto Mountain —— 75° 0 
Ditto Clare-——hogs. 70 0 
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Mar. 25 
Apr. 4 b Cloudy i 
8 44 52 Fair. 
15 51 | 29,88 | 64 Fair 
Hay. Straw. 44 42 30 | 54 Fair i 
d. £.s 4 40 5 Cloud 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


21-3—— Madrid, in paper — ——-Ditto, eff, 
41——Palermo, per 0z. 92——Leghorn, 
63--—Oporto, 64——Dublin, 


42——Lisbon, 


, of Holland, 5% percent. 


32-5——Rotterdam, 


eff. 39 ——Bilboa, 


20-19-—-—Ditto, 2 us. 
eff. 52——Naples, 


Cadiz, 
9}——Agio B 


——Ditto at sight, 
Venice 


na, 31-1——Paris, 1 day's date 


do. 


57——Genova, 50 
percent. 84——Cork, 


44——Cadiz, in paper — —— 


Amsterdam, 2 us. 33-0 
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Theatre New. 


10 per cent, prem.—Rocé 


with 


dway,£77, 
mercial Roa 


105—Ellesmere, £70.— 
Dock, £120.—Com 


.—Grand Junction, £151 
Covent Garden 


London. 


41, 


£106 to 
Company, £6, 10 per share. 


£40 nett per annum 
.—Thames and Me 


t.—Monmouthshire, 


£27.—Ashby, £19 


Blackfriars, 
Stock, £198 to 174.—London 


toto £10 10 prem. 


.~-Albion Assurance Shares, 


prem.—London Flour 


, £700, dividing 


28, New Bridge Street, 
ividing £7 per cen 


able Canal Shares, Dock Stock, &c. in April, 1809, at the Office of Mr. 
Water Works, £9 9, 


.—Wilts and Berks, 


est India Dock 


tershire Canal 


rent, £65 d 


Scott, 
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new subscription.— W: 
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